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Roosevelt’s Pilots — 





COLONEL HOUSE AND COLONEL HOWE 


By Arthur D. Howden Smith 


Presidency with several advantages which were 

not enjoyed by either of his Democratic prede- 
cessors in the White House since the Civil War. An 
impressive popular mandate, non-sectional, even non- 
partisan, in character; no commitments to any faction; 
complete control of Congress—these three elements of 
strength are his to an unprecedented degree. But of 
perhaps equal importance, certainly of equal importance 
in a human sense, is the fact that he is provided with 
two intimate advisers who share alike an utterly un- 
selfish devotion to his interests. They are his political 
secretary, Colonel Louis McHenry Howe, and Colonel 
E. M. House, whose emergence from twelve years of 
retirement to counsel Governor Roosevelt was one of 
the most dramatic incidents in recent political history, 
all the more dramatic because it was not widely known, 
and indeed, if Colonel House had had his way, would- 
n’t have been known at all. 

Aside from a considerable difference in age, back- 
grounds and temperament, there are some striking 
points of similarity between Colonel Howe and Colo- 
nel House. Obviously, they are both colonels, and what 
might be called reluctant colonels. The titles were un- 
solicited, Colonel House’s having been wished upon 
him by the late Governor Hogg, of Texas, Colonel 
Howe’s by that splendid lion of the Bluegrass, the 
Honorable Ruby Laffoon—there is a constant tempta- 
tion to mispronounce the first syllable—with the idea 
that it was an essential part of the equipment of any 


Press Roosevett enters upon the duties of the 





intimate adviser to any President. And maybe that’s 
true. Another more striking similarity between the two 
colonels is that neither of them desires office or prefer- 
ment. Likewise they are as one in preferring to work 
as quietly and anonymously as possible. And they pos- 
sess in common an extraordinary astuteness in estimating 
and ordering the devious processes of politics. 

On the other hand, Colonel Howe is a product of a 
later political generation than Colonel House, who is 
in his middle seventies, and by that very circumstance 
has not as yet had the opportunity to acquire a store of 
experience such as is possessed by the man who elected 
four governors of Texas for two terms each, and then, 
hungering for a wider field, manceuvred Woodrow 
Wilson into the White House and kept him there for 
eight years. Moreover, Colonel House is fond of people 
—as is Franklin Roosevelt—and meets easily men and 
women of all persuasions, while Colonel Howe (like 
Woodrow Wilson) finds difficulty in being at ease with 
any except his immediate friends. Where House is 
suave, cordial, a fluent talker, Howe is shy, brusque, 
diffident, stiff in manner—so much so that he managed 
to offend numerous men who thought, justly or un- 
justly, that they had a claim upon his time and atten- 
tion during the campaign. In all fairness, it should be 
added that this trait doesn’t seem to have harmed 
Roosevelt's interests, very likely because of Roosevelt’s 
hearty humanness in all personal contacts, which has 
enabled him to assuage any irritations Colonel Howe 
might have caused. In fact, some of the new President’s 
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admirers are of the opinion that his most dangerous 
weakness is this very tendency to expansiveness with 
people, which his secretary’s attitude works to counter- 
act. Certainly, it was a tendency which made Warren 
G. Harding a popular minor politician and carried him 
to the Senate, but was of incalculable harm to him in 
the White House. 


HOWE—A “ONE-MAN” EXPERT 


Howe grew up in New York State politics. He was 
a newspaper correspondent in Albany when Franklin 
D. Roosevelt was serving his first term in the State 
Senate, and conceived a violent and fanatical admira- 
tion for the scion of a great name, who showed what 
was in him by organizing a resistance to Tammany 
which denied “Blue-eyed Billy” Sheehan’s ambition to 
go to the United States Senate. As Roosevelt fought his 
way upward, Louis Howe was there beside him, quiet, 
loyal, unselfish, always devoted. Politics to Howe was 
one man. He wasn’t interested in other candidates. He 
never paid much attention to issues or causes with 
which Roosevelt wasn’t concerned. But the moment 
any matter became of consequence to Roosevelt’s for- 
tunes, Howe threw himself at the problem of using it 
for that purpose with a ferocious energy which made 
up for any lack of previous knowledge or interest. For 
instance, nobody considered him of any account in na- 
tional politics until he showed his stuff in the last cam- 
paign. The Albany newspaper men, who, as a rule, 
don’t like him, but appreciate his powers of intensive 
application, used to say: “Well, boys, it looks like 
Roosevelt and Howe, all right.” They meant it, too. 
Howe is as much a part of the Roosevelt mythos as the 
successful candidate, himself. He is a member of the 
Roosevelt household, and is held in affection by the 
President’s mother, wife, and children. 

Colonel House, too, has known Franklin Roosevelt 
since young manhood; but what is more, he has known 
the President’s mother a much longer time. It was 
Mrs. Roosevelt, senior, in fact, who persuaded him to 
lend his canny brain to her son’s cause after the Gov- 
ernor’s re-election in 1930. House, whose predilection 
for secrecy leads him occasionally to believe he can 
hide like an ostrich by sticking his head in the sand, 
consented when approached by the Governor himself, 
but made the stipulation that no one, not even the Gov- 
ernor’s wife, was to be told of the arrangement. A ridic- 
ulous idea, of course. It is impossible for a man as 
prominent as House to become the intimate adviser of 
the Presidential candidate of a great party and not have 
it leak out. Very shortly afterward an official of one of 
the larger banks came to me with a letter of introduc- 
tion. “Tell me,” he said after some preliminary conver- 
sation, “is it true that Colonel House is advising Roose- 


velt?” “Yes,” I told him. “Why do you ask?” “Because,” 
he answered, “there are many of us in Wall Street who 
will feel safer about the Governor, if that’s true.” 

I used the phrase “intimate adviser” above. It may be 
challenged by many. On election night Roosevelt pub- 
licly thanked his two friends, Jim Farley, chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee, and Louis Howe, 
who, he said, had done more to bring about his victory 
than any others. That was the literal truth. They had 
done the drudgery, they had been out in the crossfire of 
the battle—Farley more than Howe; but the basic ideas 
of the Roosevelt strategy were, in the main, formulated 
by House. The pre-convention campaign for the nomi- 
nation was an adaptation of House’s strategy in Wil- 
son’s 1916 campaign, that is, a combination of the 
South with the progressive West. This has always been 
House’s conception of the future of the Democratic 
Party. He is much more partial to such a line-up than 
to the traditional combination of the South with the 
great industrial centres of the East and Middle West. 
He wants to see a party organization which can readily 
be permanent, and if the Democrats are to constitute 
the party of liberalism the West is more important to 
them than the industrial areas north of the Potomac 
and the Ohio. 

House never had any doubt of Roosevelt’s nomina- 
tion, once Farley and Howe had corralled the block of 
delegates they were able to bring to Chicago, just as he 
was never stampeded by the hullabaloo over Smith, a 
man for whom he has an intense admiration, but who, 
he was convinced, wouldn’t be swallowed by the States 
which otherwise would be safest for the Democrats. 
And remember that elections are not won by planning 
for landslides or sweeps. They are won by figuring the 
margin of victory as closely and conservatively as possi- 
ble. House knew the States which could be relied upon 
to go for Roosevelt, providing Roosevelt committed 
none of the unforgivable political sins on the stump, 
and he knew that they carried sufficient electoral votes 
to do the trick. 

Now, then, what did House actually do to help 
Franklin Roosevelt win the biggest victory which ever 
fell to the portion of a Democratic candidate? He 
didn’t go out and speak for him. He didn’t attend pro- 
longed political conferences. He didn’t go to Chicago— 
he has never attended a political convention in his life. 
He visited national headquarters just once, on the 
urgence of Roosevelt’s friends, a little gesture of com- 
pliment to the faithful workers, whose names never 
appear in the newspapers. But he read and criticized 
every speech and statement Roosevelt made, and had 
referred to him every important piece of tactics or 
strategy during the campaign. In most instances his 
counsel was taken. In two cases, where it was not, 
Roosevelt undoubtedly took stands which lost him 























votes, a matter not of the first consequence, naturally, 
in view of the apparent determination of the mass of 
the people to elect him, no matter what he said. But the 
point is that on both these issues, Roosevelt went coun- 
ter, not only to the opinion of House, but to the opin- 
ions of the other sound elder statesmen in the party, 
and it is already evident that he will have to shift his 
position on both issues next year. 

House’s function in politics has always been to serve 
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as a fount of ideas. He has never made a political speech 
in his life. He doesn’t like the furore and din of politi- 
cal warfare in the open. He keeps himself free of it de- 
liberately because to do so helps him to think more clear- 
ly, and he can find plenty of men to develop his ideas in 
action. And he never wastes effort. If he doesn’t believe 
in a candidate he will have nothing to do with him. He 
is the only major politician in American history who 
never lost a battle to which he committed himself—he 
wasn’t personally involved in the campaigns of 1920, 
1924, and 1928. In 1920 he was a sick man, and, besides, 
Wilson’s estrangement from him would have prevented 
his participation in any event. In 1924, much as he 
liked John W. Davis, he wasn’t satisfied with certain 
influences which had developed in the party, and the 
same conditions kept him out in 1928. It is no secret 
that he has been firmly opposed to the spectacle of two 
or three very rich men being allowed to constitute them- 
selves the almoners of the party. 

He had his eye on Roosevelt in 1928, and when the 
Governor was re-elected in 1930 by a record majority 
he said openly to those he admitted to his confidence 
that the New Yorker was the logical man for 1932. But 
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even then he wasn’t disposed to do more than give 
Roosevelt the benefit of whatever help his endorsement 
meant. After all, he is an old man; he has worked hard 
all his life; he has no personal ambition to satisfy. But 
when Governor Roosevelt’s mother came to him, and 
afterwards, the Governor, he saw a chance to help in 
achieving something which seemed more than ordi- 
narily worth while, not merely the election of a Demo- 
cratic President, but a healthy housecleaning in the 
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ranks of the party, a new direction to Democratic en- 
deavor. He asked Roosevelt just one question: “Where 
do you stand on Prohibition?” Roosevelt’s answer satis- 
fied him. He has always liked the man, always believed 
in his honor, integrity and ability to steer clear of the 
meretricious aspects of politics. But he hasn’t advised 
Roosevelt on any subject, unless the Governor first 
asked his opinion—and he never will. Neither will he 
resent it, any more than he did with Wilson, when 
Roosevelt listens to his opinion and takes a contrary 
course. House never loses his temper, and doesn’t claim 
always to be right. He remembers, with a grim sense 
of humor, that he once believed in Prohibition. 

He has also a queer, almost a subconscious, sense of 
responsibility to the country for what has happened 
since the War, and more particularly, for the events of 
the last three years. I do not believe that he himself has 
ever consciously formulated this attitude of mind, but 
it creeps out continually in what he says. It isn’t easy to 
put into words which would be fair to him, but the 
mental processes involved are something like this: He 
has never lost his affection for Woodrow Wilson; as 
Wilson’s friend and lieutenant, he feels responsible to 
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his leader’s memory; he believes that much of the 
misery and suffering of recent years is traceable to the 
isolation of the United States, which was brought about 
by Wilson’s refusal to compromise with the Senate 
over the Treaty of Versailles and the League Pact, for 
which, in part, at least, he blames himself—“If he only 
hadn’t had that stroke,” he says wistfully. “If I could 
have gotten to him once, all this wouldn’t have hap- 
pened, not so seriously, at any rate. We should have 
been in a position to force the readjustment of the 
war debts. The mess that had to come wouldn’t have 
been nearly so bad.” 


HOUSE—THE GREAT COMPROMISER 


In the political jargon of the Isolationists, House is an 
Internationalist. He cannot conceive of the United 
States as a self-contained unit, moving placidly and 
alone in an orbit which never impinges upon the tracks 
pursued by the other units of civilization. He envisages 
the modern world as a complex mechanism of inter- 
locking parts, each one essential in some degree to the 
harmonious operation of the whole. He cannot imagine 
a highly industrialized United States as able to progress 
and realize a renewal of prosperity behind the barrier 
of a high protective tariff—the tariff, to him, is a weap- 
on of defense to be used, and used sparingly, against 
nations practising the kind of international economy 
we have favored of late years. He doesn’t believe that 
efficient industries need over-much protection. What 
they do need is steadily expanding markets. And 
with steadily expanding markets, an acceleration of 
domestic, no less than foreign, purchasing power, the 
government will not have to worry about taxes, espe- 
cially taxes derived from imports, so meager as to crip- 
ple the ability of debtor nations to purchase from us 
what they really require and what our fields and fac- 
tories are capable of producing in enormous volume. 

A practical idealist, House believes in progress by 
compromise. He knows from experience that the full 
measure of attainment is seldom procurable. It has to 
be gained little by little. And so he would have had 
the United States join the League of Nations with any 
number of reservations rather than remain aloof all 
these years, allowing a score of thorny problems to 
grow up and flourish so that they thwart disarmament, 
peaceful relations, and the free flow of trade. If he has 
any influence with the next Administration he will use 
it, gently and patiently, to bring about as rapidly as 
possible the adoption by the United States of a positive 
role in international affairs. No more unofficial observ- 
ers, no more delegations watching warily from the 
sidelines, distrusted and discounted by the representa- 
tives of nations whose harrying problems have been de- 
layed too long by—as they believe—the unwillingness 


of the United States to assume her just share of the 
burden of maintaining civilization. 

I remarked the other day to him that I had been told 
by two people that Roosevelt would appoint him either 
Secretary of State or ambassador at London. And I 
added that I was sure he wouldn’t want either place, 
that there was only one office he would accept. “Oh, 
no,” he exclaimed. “Surely, you know I wouldn’t ac- 
cept any office.” “Yes, you would, Colonel,” I retorted. 
“You would be glad to lead our first delegation to 
Geneva.” His eyes lit up. “I guess you're right,” he 
admitted. 

House is too much of a realist to have illusions about 
war debts and reparations. If Harding, Coolidge, and 
Hoover had played our hand differently, we might have 
come off better; but it isn’t enough to say: “Well, they 
hired the money, didn’t they?” Money that was ex- 
ploded into the stratosphere, that was used to shred 
apart millions of human beings, to annihilate the handi- 
work of a generation, such money isn’t easily recovered 
from the hirer, unless you give him an unusual oppor- 
tunity to rebuild the shattered fabric of his being. And 
this, in the view of House and those who think as he 
does, the United States did not do. Maybe they’re right, 
maybe they’re wrong. But if Roosevelt takes House’s 
advice he may be expected to utilize the mounting 
reparations due us as a bargaining point with which 
to secure agreements to mitigate some of the world’s 
sore spots, restore the overseas trade of the United 
States, and, most important of all, persuade the Great 
Powers finally to agree upon a practical and honest 
policy of disarmament. 

It is doubtful if any living statesman has a wider or 
more intimate acquaintance with international person- 
alities and problems than House. International politics 
always has been his hobby; he saturated himself in the 
atmosphere of world affairs during the Wilson Admin- 
istration; and he has kept in close touch with what 
went on in the intervening years, in contrast to the 
aloof attitude he preserved toward domestic politics. 
Oddly, although in this country he suffered an eclipse 
after Wilson relegated him to private life, this has never 
been the case abroad. He had his finger in all the vari- 
ous attempts to make the reparations system work, in 
the creation of the Bank for International Settlements, 
in the termination of the Irish Revolution, and innu- 
merable other matters. The British, the French, and the 
Germans have never forgotten that House was one 
man who anticipated in the spring of 1914 the disaster 
which was hovering over Europe and did his best to get 
them all together around a table, where they could thrash 
out their differences with words in place of bayonets. 
When an unofficial emissary of the British Ministry 
came over last fall to hold preliminary conversations 
with President Hoover on the subject of his country’s 














desire to postpone the December 15 payment of $95,- 
000,000 due on her war debt, the only person the emis- 
sary interviewed outside the Administration was 
House. 

Now, the question is: Will Roosevelt be disposed to 
accept House’s advice on such knotty questions as the 
tariff, the war debts, the League of Nations, forthright 
commitment of the country in international affairs? A 
large element of our population, divided between both 
parties, is still fearful of membership in the League, and 
any citizen will grow pale at the idea of surrendering 
on any terms the billions other nations owe us, with the 
realization that we ourselves, then, must pay ourselves 
for what others spent. It has the look of a hard bar- 
gain, scarcely mitigated by the consideration that 
through adroit exploitation of our generosity we might 
be able to bring about a wholesale curtailment of arma- 
ments, on land, sea, and in the air, with assured ad- 
vantage to our world trade, gain a general revision of 
tariffs, equally to our advantage, and win European 
support for our essential effort to curb the Japanese 
militarists. This last problem, by the way, is one of the 
most troublesome the Hoover Administration has left 
to Roosevelt, and it must be settled if the country is to 
obtain normal expansion of trade in Asia. In House’s 
opinion it could never have developed had we been in 
the League and actively in touch with all the countries 
concerned. 


CAMPAIGN STRADDLES 


In his campaign speeches Roosevelt sheered away 
from House’s views, not only on the tariff and the 
League of Nations, but on the bonus—he seemed, 
rather, to straddle the issue in each case, to be trying to 
placate the extremists at both ends of what the Scotch 
call the differ. Newton D. Baker very subtly called 
him to account on the tariff and the League, and how- 
ever badly Hoover was beaten, the President made a 
distinctly more favorable impression upon the country 
at large than did Roosevelt by his bold opposition to 
any raid upon a Treasury confronting obligations 
which not even a fresh burst of prosperity could hope 
to satisfy in many years. House doesn’t believe in brib- 
ing organized minorities, no matter how powerful they 
may be. He thinks the country should have learned a 
lesson from the Anti-Saloon League’s activities, and the 
poisonous bane of prohibition. But in an attempt to 
estimate Roosevelt’s final policies on all these debatable 
questions, it must be recalled that he said, not too 
seriously, to a banker who begged him to be more defi- 
nite as to the tariff: “But, my dear sir, my immediate job 
is to get elected!” A very good political axiom, too, only 
it suggests that the Governor was more anxious about 
his chances than was necessary. 
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The confidential advisers of a political executive 
under the American system of government, which does 
not recognize the need for a permanent staff of under- 
secretaries in the several departments, can be of greater 
significance in his administration than the members of 
his cabinet. Wilson would have been lost without 
House—everything he touched turned to ashes after he 
discarded the Texan’s counsel, beginning with his re- 
fusal to accept House’s plea in the fall of 1918 not to 
issue a call for the election of a Democratic Congress, an 
insult which the Republican leaders never forgot and 
which was the vital factor in steeling the Senate’s resolu- 
tion to insist upon reservations to our acceptance of the 
Covenant in the Treaty of Versailles. Similarly, it 
would be next to impossible to imagine Franklin Roose- 
velt’s career as Governor of New York, through four 
tumultuous years, including two years of skilful jockey- 
ing for the Democratic Presidential nomination, with- 
out the indefatigable figure of Colonel Howe at his 
elbow, Colonel Howe, who believes in Roosevelt with 
a concentrated determination of which Roosevelt, 
thanks to a keen sense of humor, isn’t capable. 

Roosevelt, like all successful political executives, is 
very dependent upon intelligent, unbiased advice. He 
can be made or ruined by the advice he accepts. For it 
is physically impossible for a man in his position, the 
Governor of a big State, the President of the United 
States, with an infinite number of details heaping upon 
his shoulders every day, to familiarize himself with all 
the subjects upon which he is required to make deci- 
sions. In matters of routine he must call upon the offi- 
cials immediately concerned, absorb their views, fre- 
quently diverse, and reach his judgment thereon. In 
matters of transcendent public policy he must call upon 
whomever he believes to be best informed, and after 
weighing the advice tendered him, formulate a course 
which will settle the issue—and incidentally, win the 
public favor or public enmity. 

It will be interesting to see how the Cabinet is 
framed. By the quality of its human material you can 
prognosticate with reasonable accuracy the probable 
course of the new President’s career. The Democrats 
are blessed with a wealth of outstanding, capable men, 
but some of the most distinguished—Newton D. Baker, 
Frank Polk, John W. Davis, Bernard M. Baruch, John 
Raskob—have opposed Roosevelt’s fortunes in the past, 
and are regarded with varying degrees of coolness. Two 
others, Owen D. Young and Melvin Traylor, had the 
misfortune to be involved in the Insull catastrophe, and 
no matter how valuable their services may be their 
presence in the Cabinet will invite criticism from dis- 
gruntled investors. 

The key appointments, under existing conditions, 
will be those of Secretary of State and Secretary of the 
Treasury. The best men for the former office are in- 
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cluded in the list of those whose opposition to Roose- 
velt’s nomination, or disagreement with his views, has 
given offense, while Norman H. Davis, of Tennessee, 
who has been Hoover’s stalking horse at Geneva, is not 
regarded favorably for just this reason, although he 
is a very able man and familiar with the whole range 
of European politics. The Treasury post, however, will 
be still harder to fill, for the South and West would be 
jealous of any man who was identified with Wall 
Street. It is quite possible that if Senator Glass, of Vir- 
ginia, regains his health it may be offered him. There 
is no doubt that he would be satisfactory to all sections 
and factions. 

It seems likely, too, that the Cabinet will include a 
woman, in recognition of the increasingly important 
part played by women in all branches of politics, and 
the name most frequently heard in this connection is 
that of Frances E. Perkins, for many years, including 
those of the administrations of Smith and Roosevelt, 
New York’s Industrial Commissioner, who has accom- 
plished as much as any individual in the country to im- 
prove labor conditions. She would make an excellent 
Secretary of Labor. 


WHAT DO THE PROGRESSIVES GET? 


Another broad question of policy in building the 
Cabinet is presented by the advisability of recognizing 
the strong liberal Republican support Roosevelt received 
in the election. He will naturally hope to retain this 
in anticipation of running for re-election in 1936, but 
it is not probable that he or his advisers will consider 
the eligibility of any one brought forward by Hearst. 
They will, however, weigh carefully the merits of ex- 
Governor LaFollette, of Wisconsin. As Secretary of the 
Interior, LaFollette ought to be popular in the West, 
and it would be good politics to assure the continued 
support of the LaFollette machine—the Democrats 
have always had a feeling Wisconsin belonged on their 
side of the fence. 

The Department of Agriculture will go, as a matter 
of course, to a dirt farmer from the West. Jim Farley 
can be Postmaster-General, if he wants to, but he should 
prefer to remain as National Chairman, and as a point 
of ethics anyway the two positions ought not to be held 
by the same individual, the Postmaster-General’s job 
being to provide and control the patronage the National 
Chairman dispenses. It wouldn’t look well, and appear- 
ances mean everything in politics, usually much more 
than principles. 

The Attorney-Generalship will go to the South, 
which has plenty of good lawyers, but not so many 
business leaders of national importance. The Depart- 
ments of War and the Navy are easy to provide for in 
times of peace, but it would please the soldiers if Roose- 


velt forgave Baker and offered the Ohioan his old job 
under Wilson. Baker would require persuading to ac- 
cept any post, except, perhaps, the State Department, and 
my guess is that unless Colonel House’s internationalist 
views are adopted more wholeheartedly by Roosevelt 
and Colonel Howe they will be unwilling to entrust the 
handling of foreign relations to a man who is so frank 
in his belief that the country’s path lies toward early 
membership in the League. They will want to take 
time before they push for anything so drastic, hoping 
to cajole the recalcitrant Isolationists in their own party, 
at least. Senator Robinson, of Arkansas, who, it is re- 
ported, is to be displaced as floor-leader of the upper 
chamber by Senator Hull, of Tennessee, might be found 
available for the Navy Department—he is familiar with 
the Department’s policies as a result of his services at 
several disarmament conferences. The one remaining 
department, Commerce, will be allotted to a banker or 
industrialist. Young or Traylor, if the Administration 
is willing to take the risk of radical criticism, would be 
suitable for the post, as would Baruch, of New York, 
again if Roosevelt decides to continue to play ball with 
the former controlling faction in the party’s national 
organization. Others whose names will be canvassed 
are Raskob, Evans Woollen, of Indiana, Jeremiah 
Smith, of Boston, Jesse Straus, of New York, and a 
dozen men less prominent. But it may be taken for 
granted that, with the economic situation confronting 
the new Administration, Roosevelt’s advisors will urge 
him to select a man whose personality will be widely 
known and calculated to inspire confidence. 

After the Cabinet is framed Roosevelt can concen- 
trate his attention upon the major problems in public 
policy, his handling of which will make or break him. 
They are: Prohibition, budget reduction, international 
debts, the tariff, and the complicated tangle of vexing 
questions lumped under the head of foreign policy. 
Prohibition he doesn’t need to worry about, with a wet 
Congress eager to execute the popular will. Budget re- 
duction, which he discussed very glibly during the cam- 
paign, won’t be easy of attainment unless he persuades 
someone like Al Smith to make a thorough study of 
departmental expenditures. And the truth is that the 
actual problem here is not so much to find ways of cur- 
tailing expenditures as to augment the national revenue, 
an accomplishment dependent upon the success which 
attends his other policies—beer and wine taxes can be 
secured from import duties, if the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment is repealed; readjustment of the tariff and trade 
agreements with other countries, based upon a wise 
handling of the war debts issue, should stimulate com- 
merce; and a direct foreign policy, demanding a mea- 
sure of international co-operation, ought to produce dis- 
armament on a scale which would not alone save us 
money but furnish other nations with more money to 
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spend in our markets. In plain language, bring back 
prosperity and deficits will disappear from the head- 
lines, along with bonus marchers. 

But every one of the five major problems is linked in 
some way, directly or indirectly, with the overshadow- 
ing question of foreign policy. And Roosevelt knows 
very little more about this subject than the average in- 
telligent citizen who takes an interest in politics. Nor 
does Colonel Howe. Colonel House, however, has its 
ramifications at his fingers’ tips; he is intimately ac- 
quainted with the whole background of the past twenty 
years in Europe and Asia; there is hardly a statesman 
of significance with whose character and idiosyncrasies 
he is not familiar. His views are generally known, but 
nobody has an inkling of Colonel Howe’s theory of a 
foreign policy—unless, that is, he was responsible for 
several statements Roosevelt made during the cam- 
paign, which indicated a disposition to conciliate 
Hearst and the Isolationists. It is a difficult situation for 
Roosevelt, one, too, which will not permit of com- 
promise, for, in House’s opinion, that was the trouble 
with the foreign policy followed by the last three Re- 


publican Administrations. It was a makeshift of com- 
promises and half-steps which never led anywhere. And 
according to Roosevelt’s handling of it, his Adminis- 
tration will stand or fall, regardless of honesty of inten- 
tion or courage in leadership. 


In conclusion. There is one fundamental difference 
between the two colonels I haven’t touched upon. 
Howe will stick to Roosevelt, no matter what he does 
or what happens to him. Roosevelt is Howe’s first Pres- 
ident, his idol, in a sense the creation of his own genius. 
But House has steered a President before. It’s no novelty 
to him. He knows the human failings which are per- 
sistent in all great men—didn’t he see a great man run 
off the track, with tragic consequences to untold mil- 
lions of people? Roosevelt, to him, is simply a likely 
Democrat, possessing qualities which may be used to 
regenerate a prostrate country. My guess is that if 
Roosevelt doesn’t fulfill his requirements as President, 
House will ease himself out of the picture, so slowly 
and gradually that it won't be noticed for a long time. 
But all of a sudden he won't be there. 


Red Flame 
By Walter Duranty 


The Moscow correspondent of The New York Times casts aside his reportorial style 
and indulges in a brief moment of “stream of consciousness,” thereby effectively telling 
a tale and revealing something of what goes through a reporter's mind in Russia. 


with an automatic telephone, and a lamp with an 

American bulb bought in Warsaw, and no heat in 
the pipes. Because the railroads don’t carry the coal; 
and the coal doesn’t get to the iron; so they can’t make 
steel rails; to carry the coal to Moscow. Reading “Bab 
Ballads” . . . “I was a pale young curate then,” and 
The Dial, dead and gone, and Economyskaya Dzisn— 
It doesn’t matter how you spell it, because there’s no 
right system of transliteration from Russian to English. 
Some one once wrote and asked me to work it out, but 
am I a reporter or a professor of philology? Drinking 
Caucasian port, number 777 . . . was that the Mark 
of the Beast? Or are the Bolsheviks Antichrist? And 
would 666 taste any different? 

Thinking of what I did all day and heard and wrote, 
or didn’t write, and why. One piece was Not Fit to 
Print; another wouldn’t get by the censor, and if I 
did manage to write round him, the result would be so 
involved no one at home would understand it; the 


Se in Moscow, November 1, 1931, in a room 


third might have got some one arrested, which is no 
joke in Russia; or is everything a joke in Russia, a 
bloody joke, and that’s not swearing. Democritus said 
he laughed lest he should weep, but Heraclitus frankly 
preferred gloom. They would both have felt at home 
in Moscow, November, 1931, unless New York or Lon- 
don or Berlin might suit them better. 

Maybe I should have cabled this story I’m going to 
tell you . . . they don’t arrest them for that nowadays, 
but was it really “news”? What is “news,” anyway? 
Something new, is one definition; new to your readers, 
is better. King Tut wasn’t new, but he was redhot 
“news.” Sex and blood and treasure and kids and ani- 
mals and natural catastrophes, and crime and sport and 
stuff about People in View . . . that’s “news,” all of it, 
but I think “news” is anything a good reporter thinks 
is “news.” If it isn’t, he’s not a good reporter. I wasn’t 
sure about this story, but I’m not sure I’m a good re- 
porter (and it might have got them arrested . . . one 
never knows in Moscow); though I believe I could 
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make almost any story about Baltics into “news”: they 
are so colorful. (Do you hate that word? So do I.) 

Baltic Barons, you know, descendants of the Teu- 
tonic Knights of the Sword, who conquered the coast- 
land from Koenigsberg to Narva from the heathen, and 
held it for themselves. And stayed there till the War, 
seventeen generations of Armigeri, always fighters, 
never beaten, strong and permanent. The War did not 
beat them, but the Revolution broke them to pieces, and 
they lost their lands, but never lost Aeart. Even this 
woman in my story, she wouldn’t give up. She didn’t 
know what to do, but she wouldn’t give in. 


ee 


Russian aristocrats died or ran when the mob rushed 
their chateaux; but the Baltics were fighters. I met one 
in "19, a trooper in a “Whiteguard” squadron, who’d 
worn his hat in the presence of the Kaiser, or what have 
you, and bought the first tractors in Russia, and won 
a million francs on one bank in the “Cercle Prive” at 
Nice: though his toes stuck out of his left boot, as we 
talked in the dugout near Iacobstadt. He was lunching 
with his wife and her mother, upstairs on the first floor, 
when the Reds came to kill them. So he said quick, as 
if he was scared, “Wait a minute, boys: Ill buy my life 
from you, this drawer is full of gold.” He ran to the 
sideboard, and had time to open the drawer and shoot. 
He chased them downstairs and out across the park. 

He had fifty-three notches on his Luger pistol when I 
saw him: each a dead Communist: that day made the 
first six of them. 

Another man boasted his family had been on eighty- 
seven campaigns with his lord’s family, as soldier ser- 
vants. And the funny part was he had gotten sepa- 
rated from his lard in the War, when the lord was 
wounded. The man went up, and became a colonel, and 
Hindenburg himself gave him “l’ordre pour le merite,” 
if that’s what they call it. (How like the Germans to 
use French for their top decoration!) and kissed him on 
both cheeks. (Perhaps that’s French, and Hindenburg 
only saluted.) Anyhow he got said ordre pour le 
merite, and then the War was over. He came back to 
Riga and joined the Baltischer Landeswehr, this 
“Whiteguard” corps I spoke of,—and they made him a 
major at once, and his lord was there too... as a 
corporal. Both of them were born Russian subjects, 
of his Majesty Tsar Nicholas II, and had served in the 
German army. Which didn’t help them to solve the 
problem of this hereditary servitor, set in a position of 
authority over his hereditary lord. They solved it 
themselves in their own way. 

The Major gave orders and the Corporal obeyed them 
and saluted, as a corporal should salute a major in any 
army. But once every week the Major came into the 





dug-out, which the Corporal shared with four other 
corporals, one of Baltic noble blood like his own, one an 
Alsatian peasant who preferred Germany to France, 
one a small tough Jew, who really was Polish and hated 
Russia and Germany no less than he hated the Poles, 
and one an old-fashioned Baltic retainer of the Major’s 
type. They knew why he came, but they all jumped 
smartly to attention and saluted. And he said, “Stand 
easy,” or whatever the equivalent is in the German 
army. Then he went to a corner, and took his lord’s 
boots, and polished them, and turned to his lord, and 
said “Herr Baron, your servant,” and put the boots on 
the feet of his hereditary lord. 

Which is a true story, and would make the Bolshe- 
viks sick at their stomachs, but may help to explain why 
Germany isn’t Bolshevik .. . yet. 

Although as Heraclitus might have said, whom His- 
tory called the Obscure, “You may drive a horse to the 
water, but what if the river is dry?” Are there ten 
million unemployed in America, or not? Or is America 
dry? Heraclitus was another of these damned pessi- 
mists. Don’t you know that you can’t sell America 
short, and that depression is only a state of mind? And 
the President said wages wouldn’t be cut. Or do you 
have to work in order to eat? If so, why eat? 

Which brings me to the story I began with about the 
woman and her husband, both of good Baltic blood, 
who had a great misfortune. Don’t ask me how they 
lived through the last fourteen years, because I don’t 
know, but they came of strong permanent stock, and 
maybe had friends abroad. Anyhow they lived and still 
owned between them three hundred dollars, in hun- 
dred-dollar bills. What that’s worth in Soviet currency 
no one needs to calculate . . . life for a year or more 
to both of them. Unless it was taken away, or lost, like 
all the rest of their former possessions. The baroness 
hid it behind the stove all summer. They had only one 
room in Moscow, and were lucky at that, as they knew. 

Once upon a time there was a chateau near Pskoff, 
where the baron’s grandfather entertained a Tsar, and 
the town house in Petersburg and a 100,000 roubles a 
year income. Those good old days before the War, and 
before the Revolution. 

So she hid what was left behind the stove, and for- 
got to tell him where she put it. It began to get cold in 
October, 1931, and he went out on a “volunteer expedi- 
tion,” to load firewood from the station with the rest 
of the tenants in the house. Because he wanted to show 
them the old stuff was dead, and gone, like The Dial. 
They gave him a few sticks of wood for his private 
share, and she was still away at work when he got 
back. He lit a fire in the stove, to greet her when she 
came home. Can’t a little room be home no less than a 
chdteau? He knew she’d be tired and cold, so he made 
tea as well on the stove, because he loved her . . . till 

















death do us part, in sickness or health, happiness or 
wealth. She wasn’t beautiful any more, and he wasn’t 
wealthy, and neither of them was happy, but he Joved 
her, and lit the stove for her with the bits of wood 
they’d let him take, to warm her if he couldn’t make 
her happy. Then the heat of the stove charred the 
hundred-dollar bills to thin ashes, crisp and flaky like 
breakfast food, but not eatable. 

He didn’t know she’d hidden them there, and he lit 
the stove because he couldn’t get a job, and was her 
true lover all these years, and couldn’t help her ever, 
and his name and former rank damned them both. He 
knew she’d be cold when she came home, and these 
bits of wood were the first thing he could give her for 
months and years. He thought she’d be glad when she 
came home, and happy just for a moment. He didn’t 
know she’d hidden the dollars behind the stove, but he 
did know that he loved her and she loved him, and 
that they had these dollars between them, somewhere 
in her keeping. His heart was weak, he knew that too, 
and dollars would buy medicine and luxuries in Mos- 
cow. Often he wished he was dead, but he did not want 
to die. Who does, even if they believe in God, and who 
can believe in God in Russia on November 1, 1931? 

When his wife came back and saw the stove and the 
glass of steaming tea, and the pride and joy in his eyes, 
she knew in a flash that the bills were charred to ashes. 
She'd shared everything with him, sickness and health, 
poverty and wealth, till death do us part. But she 
couldn’t share this now, because of his heart: the doc- 
tor had said a shock would kill him. 

A Russian doctor told me that once, and said I 
couldn’t run or make love, or drink hard liquor, or 
carry any weight. He said the slightest shock would be 
fatal. Then the best heart specialist in Paris, Clemen- 
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ceau’s doctor, told me it was only nerves that made the 
heart beat irregularly. A week later 1 got smashed in a 
train wreck, and had seven operations in five months 

. if that isn’t shock, what is? Maybe Russian doctors 
of the old school have reasons for pessimism: maybe 
they have a Jot of reasons. 

But she didn’t know ali that: she believed the doc- 
tor. She’d stopped believing in God, but she believed 
the doctor. Well, so did I till another doctor told me 
different; then I believed him. You've got to believe in 
something, haven’t you? Even in Moscow, in Novem- 
ber, 1931. So she didn’t dare to tell him. She smiled at 
him and thanked him for the tea, and said, “You might 
ask Marfoosha in the kitchen for some sugar: offer her 
what’s left of our jam in exchange.” He smiled back 
with eyes of pride and joy and love and went out to 
ask. The dollar bills were charred to ashes. 

Her only thought was at last she was glad that Sonny 
had died, although it caught her own throat to remem- 
ber how he fought for breath: and the doctor in Riga 
said, “If only we could get the serum,” and she cabled 
through Sweden to relatives in Germany, but they 
couldn’t get it. There was no way to get it, and Sonny 
died, and the message she sent to the front never 
reached her husband. When he came back on leave 
next time he asked at once, “But where’s the young- 
ster, why didn’t you bring him to meet me?” Nothing 
had ever been worse than that: nothing that happened, 
however bad. But now she was glad, really glad deep 
down inside her, that Sonny was dead. 

They began heating my pipes an hour or two ago; 
and my lamp with its American bulb from Warsaw 
gives light, and my Caucasian port is strong and sweet 
. .. am I my brother’s keeper? 

Cain asked that. 


A SONG DURING BUSINESS DEPRESSION 
By Vachel Lindsay 


Ou, shame upon you, sons of men, 
You cannot laugh nor weep 

Till you have lost the coin of men, 
And then have drunken deep. 


The coin of prophet-angels goes 
To those who cannot sleep 
And truly laugh and weep. 


When maddened well by fate or wine 
You lose your stiff-brained pride, 
Worthy, at least, by tears divine, 
Though all your wit has died, 

You mourn for all the lost of earth, 
Life’s august uncertainty 


At last you know divine. 












There Was a Queen 


A STORY 


By William Faulkner 


cabin. In the long afternoon the huge, square 

house, the premises, lay somnolent, peaceful, as 
they had lain for almost a hundred years, since John 
Sartoris had come from Carolina and built it. And he 
had died in it and his son Bayard had died in it, and 
Bayard’s son John and John’s son Bayard in turn had 
been buried from it even though the last Bayard didn’t 
die there. 

So the quiet was now the quiet of womenfolks. As 
Elnora crossed the back yard toward the kitchen door 
she remembered how ten years ago at this hour old 
Bayard, who was her half-brother (though possibly but 
not probably neither of them knew it, including Bay- 
ard’s father), would be tramping up and down the back 
porch, shouting stableward for the Negro men and for 
his saddle mare. But he was dead now, and his grand- 
son Bayard was also dead at twenty-six years old, and 
the Negro men were gone: Simon, Elnora’s mother’s 
husband, in the graveyard too, and Caspey, Elnora’s 
husband, in the penitentiary for stealing, and Joby, her 
son, gone to Memphis to wear fine clothes on Beale 
Street. So there were left in the house only the first 
John Sartoris’ sister, Virginia, who was ninety years old 
and who lived in a wheel chair beside a window above 
the flower garden, and Narcissa, young Bayard’s wid- 
ow, and her son. Virginia Du Pre had come out to 
Mississippi in ’69, the last of the Carolina family, bring- 
ing with her the clothes in which she stood and a 
basket containing a few panes of colored glass from a 
Carolina window and a few flower cuttings and two 
bottles of port. She had seen her brother die and then 
her nephew and then her great-nephew and then her 
two great-great-nephews, and now she lived in the un- 
manned house with her great-great-nephew’s wife and 
his son, Benbow, whom she persisted in calling Johnny 
after his uncle, who was killed in France. And for 
Negroes there were Elnora who cooked, and her son 
Isom who tended the grounds, and her daughter Saddie 
who slept on a cot beside Virginia Du Pre’s bed. and 
tended her as though she were a baby. 

But that was all right. “I can take care of her,” El- 
nora thought, crossing the back yard. “I don’t need no 
help,” she said aloud, to no one—a tall, coffee-colored 


E= entered the back yard, coming up from her 


woman with a small, high, fine head. “Because it’s a 
Sartoris job. Cunnel knowed that when he died and 
tole me to take care of her. Tole me. Not no outsiders 
from town.” She was thinking of what had caused her 
to come up to the house an hour before it was necessary. 
This was that, while busy in her cabin, she had seen 
Narcissa, young Bayard’s wife, and the ten-year-old boy 
going down across the pasture in the middle of the 
afternoon. She had come to her door and watched them 
—the boy and the big young woman in white going 
through the hot afternoon, down across the pasture to- 
ward the creek. She had not wondered where they were 
going, nor why, as a white woman would have won- 
dered. But she was half black, and she just watched the 
white woman with that expression of quiet and grave 
contempt with which she contemplated or listened to 
the orders of the wife of the house’s heir even while 
he was alive. Just as she had listened two days ago 
when Narcissa had informed her that she was going to 
Memphis for a day or so and that Elnora would have to 
take care of the old aunt alone. “Like I ain’t always 
done it,” Elnora thought. “It’s little you done for any- 
body since you come out here. We never needed you. 
Don’t you never think it.” But she didn’t say this. She 
just thought it, and she helped Narcissa prepare for the 
trip and watched the carriage roll away toward town 
and the station without comment. “And you needn’t 
to come back,” she thought, watching the carriage dis- 
appear. But this morning Narcissa had returned, with- 
out offering to explain the sudden journey or the sud- 
den return, and in the early afternoon Elnora from her 
cabin door had watched the woman and the boy go 
down across the pasture in the hot June sunlight. 

“Well, it’s her business where she going,” Elnora said 
aloud, mounting the kitchen steps. “Same as it her busi- 
ness how come she went off to Memphis, leaving Miss 
Jenny setting yonder in her chair without nobody but 
niggers to look after her,” she added, aloud still, with 
brooding inconsistency. “I ain’t surprised she went. I 
just surprised she come back. No. I ain’t even that. She 
ain’t going to leave this place, now she done got in 
here.” Then she said quietly, aloud, without rancor, 
without heat: “Trash. Town trash.” 

She entered the kitchen. Her daughter Saddie sat at 














the table, eating from a dish of cold turnip greens and 
looking at a thumbed and soiled fashion magazine. 
“What you doing back here?” she said. “Why ain't 
you up yonder where you can hear Miss Jenny if she 
call you?” 

“Miss Jenny ain’t need nothing,” Saddie said. “She 
setting there by the window.” 

“Where did Miss Narcissa go?” 

“I don’t know’m,” Saddie said. “Her and Bory went 
off somewhere. Ain’t come back yet.” 

Elnora grunted. Her shoes were not laced, and she 
stepped out of them in two motions and left the kitchen 
and went up the quiet, high-ceiled hall filled with scent 
from the garden and with the drowsing and myriad 
sounds of the June afternoon, to the open library door. 
Beside the window (the sash was raised now, with its 
narrow border of colored Carolina glass which in the 
winter framed her head and bust like a hung portrait) 
an old woman sat in a wheel chair. She sat erect; a 
thin, upright woman with a delicate nose and hair the 
color of a whitewashed wall. About her shoulders lay a 
shawl of white wool, no whiter than her hair against 
her black dress. She was looking out the window; in 
profile her face was high-arched, motionless. When 
Elnora entered she turned her head and looked at the 
Negress with an expression immediate and interroga- 
tive. 

“They ain’t come in the back way, have they?” she 
said. 

“Nome,” Elnora said. She approached the chair. 

The old woman looked out the window again. “I 
must say I don’t understand this at all. Miss Narcissa’s 
doing a mighty lot of traipsing around all of a sudden. 
Picking up and——” 

Elnora came to the chair. “A right smart,” she said 
in her cold, quiet voice, “for a woman lazy as her.” 

“Picking up—” the old woman said. She ceased. “You 
stop talking that way about her.” 

“I ain’t said nothing but the truth,” Elnora said. 

“Then you keep it to yourself. She’s Bayard’s wife. A 
Sartoris woman, now.” 

“She won’t never be a Sartoris woman,” Elnora said. 

The other was looking out the window. “Picking up 
all of a sudden two days ago and going to Memphis to 
spend two nights, that hadn’t spent a night away from 
that boy since he was born. Leaving him for two whole 
nights, mind you, without giving any reason, and then 
coming home and taking him off to walk in the woods 
in the middle of the day. Not that he missed her. Do 
you think he missed her at all while she was gone?” 

“Nome,” Elnora said. “Ain’t no Sartoris man never 
missed nobody.” 

“Of course he didn’t.” The old woman looked out the 
window. Elnora stood a little behind the chair. “Did 
they go on across the pasture?” 
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“I don’t know. They went out of sight, still going. 
Toward the creek.” 

“Toward the creek? What in the world for?” 

Elnora didn’t answer. She stood a little behind the 
chair, erect, still as an Indian. The afternoon was draw- 
ing on. The sun was now falling level across the garden 
below the window, and soon the jasmine in the garden 
began to smell with evening, coming into the room 
in slow waves almost palpable; thick, sweet, oversweet. 
The two women were motionless in the window: the 
one leaning a little forward in the wheel chair, the 
Negress a little behind the chair, motionless too and 
erect as a caryatid. 

The light in the garden was beginning to turn cop- 
per-colored when the woman and the boy entered the 
garden and approached the house. The old woman in 
the chair leaned suddenly forward. To Elnora it seemed 
as if the old woman in the wheel chair had in that 
motion escaped her helpless body like a bird and crossed 
the garden to meet the child; moving forward a little 
herself Elnora could see on the other’s face an expres- 
sion fond, immediate, and oblivious. So the two people 
had crossed the garden and were almost to the house 
when the old woman sat suddenly and sharply back. 
“Why, they’re wet!” she said. “Look at their clothes. 
They have been in the creek with their clothes on!’ 

“I reckon I better go and get supper started,” Elnora 
said. 


II 


In the kitchen Elnora prepared the lettuce and the 
tomatoes, and sliced the bread (not honest cornbread, 
not even biscuit) which the woman whose very name 
she did not speak unless it was absolutely necessary, had 
taught her to bake. Isom and Saddie sat in two chairs 
against the wall. “I got nothing against her,” Elnora 
said. “I nigger and she white. But my black children 
got more blood than she got. More behavior.” 

“You and Miss Jenny both think ain’t nobody been 
born since Miss Jenny,” Isom said. 

“Who is been?” Elnora said. 

“Miss Jenny get along all right with Miss Narcissa,” 
Isom said. “Seem to me like she the one to say. I ain’t 
heard her say nothing about it.” 

“Because Miss Jenny quality,” Elnora said. “That's 
why. And that’s something you don’t know nothing 
about, because you born too late to see any of it except 
her.” 

“Look to me like Miss Narcissa good quality as any- 
body else,” Isom said. “I don’t see no difference.” 

Elnora moved suddenly from the table. Isom as sud- 
denly sprang up and moved his chair out of his moth- 
er’s path. But she only went to the cupboard and took 
a platter from it and returned to the table, to the to- 
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matoes. “Born Sartoris or born quality of any kind ain’t 
is, it’s does.” She talked in a level, inflectionless voice 
above her limber, brown, deft hands. When she spoke 
of the two women she used “she” indiscriminately, put- 
ting the least inflection on the one which referred to 
Miss Jenny. “Come all the way here by Herself, and the 
country still full of Yankees. All the way from Cal- 
lina, with Her folks all killed and dead except old 
Marse John, and him two hundred miles away in Mis- 
sippi——” 

“It’s moren two hundred miles from here to Cal- 
lina,” Isom said. “Learnt that in school. It’s nigher two 
thousand.” 

Elnora’s hands did not cease. She did not seem to 
have heard him. “With the Yankees done killed Her 
paw and Her husband and burned the Cal-lina house 
over Her and Her mammy’s head, and She come all the 
way to Missippi by Herself, to the only kin She had 
left. Getting here in the dead of winter without noth- 
ing in this world of God’s but a basket with some 
flower seeds and two bottles of wine and them colored 
window panes old Marse John put in the library win- 
dow so She could look through it like it was Cal-lina. 
She got here at dusk-dark on Christmas Day and old 
Marse John and the chillen and my mammy waiting on 
the porch, and Her setting high-headed in the wagon 
for old Marse John to lift Her down. They never even 
kissed then, out there where folks could see them. Old 
Marse John just said, ‘Well, Jenny,’ and she just said, 
‘Well, Johnny,’ and they walked into the house, him 
leading Her by the hand, until they was inside the 
house where the commonality couldn’t spy on them. 
Then She begun to cry, and old Marse John holding 
Her, after all them four thousand miles——” 

“Tt ain’t four thousand miles from here to Cal-lina,” 
Isom said. “Ain’t but two thousand. What the book say 
in school.” 

Elnora paid no attention to him at all; her hands did 
not cease. “It took Her hard, the crying did. ‘It’s be- 
cause I ain’t used to crying,’ she said. ‘I got out of the 
habit of it. I never had the time. Them goddamn Yan- 
kees,’ she said. “Them goddamn Yankees.’” Elnora 
moved again, to the cupboard. It was as though she 
walked out of the sound of her voice on her silent, 
naked feet, leaving it to fill the quiet kitchen though 
the voice itself had ceased. She took another platter 
down and returned to the table, her hands busy again 
among the tomatoes and lettuce, the food which she 
herself could not eat. “And that’s how it is that she” 
(she was now speaking of Narcissa; the two Negroes 
knew it) “thinks she can pick up and go to Memphis 
and frolic, and leave Her alone in this house for two 
nights without nobody but niggers to look after. Move 
out here under a Sartoris roof and eat Sartoris food for 
ten years, and then pick up and go to Memphis same 
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as a nigger on a excursion, without even telling why 
she was going.” 

“I thought you said Miss Jenny never needed no- 
body but you to take care of her,” Isom said. “I thought 
you said yesterday you never cared if she come back 
or not.” 

Elnora made a sound, harsh, disparaging, not loud. 
“Her not come back? When she worked for five years 
to get herself married to Bayard? Working on Miss 
Jenny all the time Bayard was off to that war? I 
watched her. Coming out here two or three times a 
week, with Miss Jenny thinking she was just coming 
out to visit like quality. But I knowed. I knowed what 
she was up to all the time. Because I knows trash. I 
knows the way trash goes about working in with qual- 
ity. Quality can’t see that, because it quality. But I can.” 

“Then Bory must be trash, too,” Isom said. 

Elnora turned now. But Isom was already out of his 
chair before she spoke. “You shut your mouth and get 
yourself ready to serve supper.” She watched him go 
to the sink and prepare to wash his hands. Then she 
turned back to the table, her long hands brown and 
deft among the red tomatoes and the pale absinth- 
green of the lettuce. “Needings,” she said. “It ain’t 
Bory’s needings and it ain’t Her needings. It’s dead 
folks’ needings. Old Marse John’s and Cunnel’s and 
Mister John’s and Bayard’s that’s dead and can’t do 
nothing about it. That’s where the needings is. That’s 
what I’m talking about. And not nobody to see to it 
except Her yonder in that chair, and me, a nigger, back 
here in this kitchen. I ain’t got nothing against her. I 
just say to let quality consort with quality, and un- 
quality do the same thing. You get that coat on, now. 
This here is all ready.” 


III 


It was the boy who told her. She leaned forward in 
the wheel chair and watched through the window as 
the woman and the child crossed the garden and passed 
out of sight beyond the angle of the house. Still leaning 
forward and looking down into the garden, she heard 
them enter the house and pass the library door and 
mount the stairs. She did not move, nor look toward 
the door. She continued to look down into the garden, 
at the now stout shrubs which she had fetched from 
Carolina as shoots not much bigger than matches. It 
was in the garden that she and the younger woman 
who was to marry her nephew and bear a son, had 
become acquainted. That was back in 1918, and young 
Bayard and his brother John were still in France. It 
was before John was killed, and two or three times a 
week Narcissa would come out from town to visit her 
while she worked among the flowers. “And she engaged 
to Bayard all the time and not telling me,” the old wo- 

















man thought. “But it was little she ever told me about 
anything,” she thought, looking down into the garden 
which was beginning to fill with twilight and which 
she had not entered in five years. “Little enough about 
anything. Sometimes I wonder how she ever got herself 
engaged to Bayard, talking so little. Maybe she did it 
by just being, filling some space, like she got that let- 
ter.” That was one day shortly before Bayard returned 
home. Narcissa came out and stayed for two hours, 
then just before she left she showed the letter. It 
was anonymous and obscene; it sounded mad, and 
at the time she had tried to get Narcissa to let her show 
the letter to Bayard’s grandfather and have him make 
some effort to find the man and punish him, but Nar- 
cissa refused. “I'll just burn it and forget about it,” 
Narcissa said. “Well, that’s your business,” the older 
woman said. “But that should not be permitted. A lady 
should not be at the mercy of a man like that, even by 
mail. Any gentleman will believe that, act upon it. 
Besides, if you don’t do something about it, he'll write 
you again.” “Then I'll show it to Colonel Sartoris,” 
Narcissa said. She was an orphan, her brother also in 
France. “But can’t you see? I just can’t have any man 
know that anybody thought such things about me.” 
“Well, I'd rather have the whole world know that 
somebody thought that way about me once and got 
horsewhipped for it, than to have him keep on thinking 
that way about me, unpunished. But it’s your affair.” 
“T'll just burn it and forget about it,” Narcissa said. 
Then Bayard returned, and shortly afterward he and 
Narcissa were married and Narcissa came out to the 
house to live. Then she was pregnant, and before the 
child was born Bayard was killed in an airplane, and 
his grandfather, old Bayard, was dead and the child 
came, and it was two years before she thought to ask her 
niece if any more letters had come; and Narcissa told her 
no. 

So they had lived quietly then, their women’s life in 
the big house without men. Now and then she had 
urged Narcissa to marry again. But the other had re- 
fused, quietly, and they had gone on so for years, the 
two of them and the child whom she persisted in call- 
ing after his dead uncle. Then one evening a week ago, 
Narcissa had a guest for supper; when she learned that 
the guest was to be a man, she sat quite still in her 
chair for a time. “Ah,” she thought, quietly. “It’s come. 
Well. But it had to; she is young. And to live out here 
alone with a bedridden old woman. Well. But I would- 
n’t have her do as I did. Would not expect it of her. 
After all, she is not a Sartoris. She is no kin to them, to 
a lot of fool proud ghosts.” The guest came. She did 
not see him until she was wheeled into the supper 
table. Then she saw a bald, youngish man with a clever 
face and a Phi Beta Kappa key on his watch chain. The 
key she did not recognize, but she knew at once that 
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he was a Jew, and when he spoke to her her outrage be- 
came fury and she jerked back in the chair like a strik- 
ing snake, the motion strong enough to thrust the chair 
back from the table. “Narcissa,” she said, “what is this 
Yankee doing here?” 

There they were, about the candle-lit table, the three 
rigid people. Then the man spoke: “Madam,” he said, 
“there’d be no Yankees left if your sex had ever taken 
the field against us.” 

“You don’t have to tell me that, young man,” she 
said. “You can thank your stars it was just men your 
grandfather fought.” Then she had called Isom and 
had herself wheeled from the table, taking no supper. 
And even in her bedroom she would not let them turn 
on the light, and she refused the tray which Narcissa 
sent up. She sat beside her dark window until the 
stranger was gone. 


ie 


Then three days later Narcissa made her sudden and 
mysterious trip to Memphis and stayed two nights, who 
had never before been separated overnight from her son 
since he was born. She had gone without explanation 
and returned without explanation, and now the old 
woman had just watched her and the boy cross the 
garden, their garments still damp upon them, as though 
they had been in the creek. 

It was the boy who told her. He came into the room 
in fresh clothes, his hair still damp, though neatly 
combed now. She said no word as he entered and 
came to her chair. “We been in the creek,” he said. 
“Not swimming, though. Just sitting in the water. 
She wanted me to show her the swimming hole. But 
we didn’t swim. I don’t reckon she can. We just sat in 
the water with our clothes on. All evening. She wanted 
to do it.” 

“Ah,” the old woman said. “Oh. Well. That must 
have been fun. Is she coming down soon?” 

“Yessum. When she gets dressed.” 

“Well. . . . You'll have time to go outdoors a while 
before supper, if you want to.” 

“I just as soon stay in here with you, if you want 
me to.” 

“No. You go outdoors. I'll be all right until Saddie 
comes.” 

“All right.” He left the room. 

The window failed slowly as the sunset died. The 
old woman’s silver head faded too, like something mo- 
tionless on a sideboard. The sparse colored panes which 
framed the window dreamed, rich and hushed. She 
sat there and presently she heard her nephew's wife 
descending the stairs. She sat quietly, watching the 
door, until the young woman entered. 

She wore white: a large woman in her thirties, with- 
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in the twilight something about her of that heroic 
quality of statuary. “Do you want the light?” she said. 

“No,” the old woman said. “No. Not yet.” She sat 
erect in the wheel chair, motionless, watching the young 
woman cross the room, her white dress flowing slowly, 
heroic, like a caryatid from a temple facade come to 
life. She sat down. 

“It was those let-——” she said. 

“Wait,” the old woman said. “Before you begin. The 
jasmine. Do you smell it?” 

“Yes. It was those——” 

“Wait. Always about this time of day it begins. It 
has begun about this time of day in June for fifty- 
seven years this summer. I brought them from Caro- 
lina, in a basket. I remember how that first March I sat 
up all one night, burning newspapers about the roots. 
Do you smell it?” 

“Yes.” 

“If it’s marriage, I told you. I told you five years ago 
that I wouldn’t blame you. A young woman, a widow. 
Even though you have a child, I told you that a child 
would not be enough. I told you I would not blame you 
for not doing as I had done. Didn’t I?” 

“Yes. But it’s not that bad.” 

“Not? Not how bad?” The old woman sat erect, 
her head back a little, her thin face fading into the 
twilight with a profound quality. “I won’t blame you. 
I told you that. You are not to consider me. My life 
is done; I need little; nothing the Negroes can’t do. 
Don’t you mind me, do you hear?” The other said 
nothing, motionless too, serene; their voices seemed to 
materialize in the dusk between them, unsourced of 
either mouth, either still and fading face. “You'll have 
to tell me, then,” the old woman said. 

“It was those letters. Thirteen years ago: don’t you 
remember? Before Bayard came back from France, be- 
fore you even knew that we were engaged. I showed 
you one of them and you wanted to give it to Colonel 
Sartoris and let him find out who sent it and I wouldn’t 
do it and you said that no lady would permit herself to 
receive anonymous love letters, no matter how badly 
she wanted to.” 

“Yes. I said it was better for the world to know that 
a lady had received a letter like that, than to have one 
man in secret thinking such things about her, un- 
punished. You told me you burned it.” 

“T lied. I kept it. And I got ten more of them. I didn’t 
tell you because of what you said about a lady.” 

“Ah,” the old woman said. 

“Yes. I kept them all. I thought I had them hidden 
where nobody could ever find them.” 

“And you read them again. You would take them 
out now and then and read them again.” 

“T thought I had them hidden. Then you remember 
that night after Bayard and I were married when some- 


body broke into our house in town; the same night that 
book-keeper in Colonel Sartoris’ bank stole that money 
and ran away? The next morning the letters were 
gone, and then I knew who had sent them.” 

“Yes,” the old woman said. She had not moved, her 
fading head like something inanimate in silver. 

“So they were out in the world. They were some- 
where. I was crazy for a while. I thought of people, 
men, reading them, seeing not only my name on them, 
but the marks of my eyes where I had read them again 
and again. I was wild. When Bayard and I were on 
our honeymoon, I was wild. I couldn’t even think about 
him alone. It was like I was having to sleep with all the 
men in the world at the same time. 

“Then it was almost twelve years ago, and I had 
Bory, and I suppose I had got over it. Got used to hav- 
ing them out in the world. Maybe I had begun to think 
that they were gone, destroyed, and I was safe. Now 
and then I would remember them, but it was like some- 
how that Bory was protecting me, that they couldn’t 
pass him to reach me. As though if I just stayed out 
here and was good to Bory and you— And then, one 
afternoon, after twelve years, that man came out to see 
me, that Jew. The one who stayed to supper that night.” 

“Ah,” the old woman said. “Yes.” 

“He was a Federal agent. They were still*trying to 
catch the man who had robbed the bank, and the agent 
had got hold of my letters. Found them where the 
book-keeper had lost them or thrown them away that 
night while he was running away, and the agent had 
had them twelve years, working on the case. At last he 
came out to see me, trying to find out where the man 
had gone, thinking I must know, since the man had 
written me letters like that. You remember him: how 
you looked at him and you said, ‘Narcissa, who is this 
Yankee?’” 

“Yes. I remember.” 

“That man had my letters. He had had them for 
twelve years. He——” 

“Had had?” the old woman said. “Had had?” 

“Yes. I have them now. He hadn’t sent them to 
Washington yet, so nobody had read them except him. 
And now nobody will ever read them.” She ceased; she 
breathed quietly, tranquil. “You don’t understand yet, 
do you? He had all the information the letters could 
give him, but he would have to turn them in to the 
Department anyway and I asked him for them but he 
said he would have to turn them in and I asked him 
if he would make his final decision in Memphis and 
he said why Memphis and I told him why. I knew I 
couldn’t buy them from him with money, you see. 
That’s why I had to go to Memphis. I had that much 
regard for Bory and you, to go somewhere else. And 
that’s all. Men are all about the same, with their ideas 
of good and bad. Fools.” She breathed quietly. Then 














she yawned, deep, with utter relaxation. Then she 
stopped yawning. She looked again at the rigid, fading 
silver head opposite her. “Don’t you understand yet?” 
she said. “I had to do it. They were mine; I had to get 
them back. That was the only way I could do it. But I 
would have done more than that. So I got them. And 
now they are burned up. Nobody will ever see them. 
Because he can’t tell, you see. It would ruin him to ever 
tell that they even existed. They might even put him in 
the penitentiary. And now they are burned up.” 

“Yes,” the old woman said. “And so you came back 
home and you took Johnny so you and he could sit to- 
gether in the creek, the running water. In Jordan. Yes. 
Jordan at the back of a country pasture in Missippi.” 

“I had to get them back. Don’t you see that?” 

“Yes,” the old woman said. “Yes.” She sat bolt up- 
right in the wheel chair. “Well, my Lord. Us poor, fool 
women—Johnny!” Her voice was sharp, peremptory. 

“What?” the young woman said. “Do you want 
something?” 

“No,” the other said. “Call Johnny. I want my hat.” 
The young woman rose. “T'll get it.” 

“No. I want Johnny to do it.” 

The young woman stood looking down at the other, 
the old woman erect in the wheel chair beneath the 
fading silver crown of her hair. Then she left the room. 
The old woman did not move. She sat there in the 
dusk until the boy entered, carrying a small black 
bonnet of an ancient shape. Now and then, when the 
old woman became upset, they would fetch her the hat 
and she would place it on the exact top of her head and 
sit there by the window. He brought the bonnet to 
her. His mother was with him. It was full dusk now; 
the old woman was invisible save for her hair. “Do you 
want the light now?” the young woman said. 

“No,” the old woman said. She set the bonnet on the 
top of her head. “You all go on to supper and let me 
rest a while. Go on, all of you.” They obeyed, leaving 
her sitting there: a slender, erect figure indicated only 
by the single gleam of her hair, in the wheel chair 
beside the window framed by the sparse and defunctive 
Carolina glass. 


IV 


Since the boy’s eighth birthday, he had had his dead 
grandfather’s place at the end of the table. Tonight 
however his mother rearranged things. “With just the 
two of us,” she said. “You come and sit by me.” The 
boy hesitated. “Please. Won’t you? I got so lonesome 
for you last night in Memphis. Weren’t you lonesome 
for me?” 

“I slept with Aunt Jenny,” the boy said. “We had a 
good time.” 

“Please.” 
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“All right,” he said. He took the chair beside hers. 

“Closer,” she said. She drew the chair closer. “But we 
won't ever again, ever. Will we?” She leaned toward 
him, taking his hand. 

“What? Sit in the creek?” 

“Not ever leave one another again.” 

“I didn’t get lonesome. We had a good time.” 

“Promise. Promise, Bory.” His name was Benbow, 
her family name. 

“All right.” 

Isom, in a duck jacket, served them and returned to 
the kitchen. 

“She ain’t coming to supper?” Elnora said. 

“Nome,” Isom said. “Setting yonder by the window, 
in the dark. She say she don’t want no supper.” 

Elnora looked at Saddie. “What was they doing last 
time you went to the library?” 

“Her and Miss Narcissa talking.” 

“They was still talking when I went to ’nounce sup- 
per,” Isom said. “I tole you that.” 

“I know,” Elnora said. Her voice was not sharp. 
Neither was it gentle. It was just peremptory, soft, 
cold. “What were they talking about?” 

“I don’t know’m,” Isom said. “You the one taught 
me not to listen to white folks.” 

“What were they talking about, Isom?” Elnora said. 
She was looking at him, grave, intent, commanding. 

“*Bout somebody getting married. Miss Jenny say 
‘I tole you long time ago I ain’t blame you. A young 
woman like you. I want you to marry. Not do like I 
done,’ what she say.” 

“I bet she fixing to marry, too,” Saddie said. 

“Who marry?” Elnora said. “Her marry? What for? 
Give up what she got here? That ain’t what it is. I 
wished I knowed what been going on here this last 
week. . . .” Her voice ceased; she turned her head to- 
ward the door as though she were listening for some- 
thing. From the dining-room came the sound of the 
young woman’s voice. But Elnora appeared to listen to 
something beyond this. Then she left the room. She did 
not go hurriedly, yet her long silent stride carried her 
from sight with an abruptness like that of an inanimate 
figure drawn on wheels, off a stage. 

She went quietly up the dark hall, passing the dining- 
room door unremarked by the two people at the table. 
They sat close. The woman was talking, leaning toward 
the boy. Elnora went on without a sound: a converg- 
ing of shadows upon which her lighter face seemed to 
float without body, her eyeballs faintly white. Then 
she stopped suddenly. She had not reached the library 
door, yet she stopped, invisible, soundless, her eyes sud- 
denly quite luminous in her almost-vanished face, and 
she began to chant in faint sing-song: “Oh, Lawd; oh, 
Lawd,” not loud. Then she moved, went swiftly on to 
the library door and looked into the room where beside 
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the dead window the old woman sat motionless, indi- 
cated only by that faint single gleam of white hair, as 
though for ninety years life had died slowly up her 
spare, erect frame, to linger for a twilit instant about 
her head before going out, though life itself had ceased. 
Elnora looked for only an instant into the room. Then 
she turned and retraced her swift and silent steps to the 


dining-room door. The woman still leaned toward the 
boy, talking. They did not remark Elnora at once. She 
stood in the doorway, tall, not touching the jamb on 
either side. Her face was blank; she did not appear to 
be looking at, speaking to, any one. 

“You better come quick, I reckon,” she said in that 
soft, cold, peremptory voice. 


The Loss of the “Melbourne” 
By A. J. Villiers 


A dramatic true tale of the sea—of no longer ago than last July—told 
by the author of “By Way of Cape Horn” and “Falmouth for Orders.” 


AYLONG the gale freshened in vicious squalls, 
D bringing up a nasty sea that crashed and broke 
and roared about the decks of the running 
barque as she staggered and lurched upon her way. 
Green sea gushed from scuppers and from washports 
as she rolled; high aloft her trucks circled and re- 
circled wild anguished arcs in the murk of the low sky 
as the vessel labored. On deck, lifelines and life nets 
were useless for their purpose—the safety of life—and 
the boy-crew waited hour after hour huddled on the 
exposure of the poop—exposed there, but out of the 
reach of the worst of the seas. Hourly the helm was re- 
lieved, with four boys straining there—sixteen- and 
seventeen-year-olds who had not previously suffered the 
hell that is a square-rigger, undermanned and over- 
loaded, running for Cape Horn. They shivered and 
shook in the bitter cold, wet through with the driving 
spray and the hail and rain, and tightened their belts 
and licked their salt-blackened lips, and thought per- 
haps of their sisters safely at home in bed 10,000 miles 
away. 

The weather had been bad for the previous seven 
days, and the Melbourne was already under shortest of 
storm canvas as she labored on. Aloft, but three strips 
of sodden, wind-distended canvas stood before the gale, 
from her lower tops’! yards; for’ard, a wisp of a storm 
stays’l helped her keep her head. Beyond this no canvas 
stood but a weather cloth lashed in the jigger rigging, 
from the scant shelter of which Captain Johansson and 
his mate looked out upon the sea and the running ship. 

“The glass is still falling,” the captain yelled in his 
subordinate’s ear. “We are in for a night of it!” 

“She is taking a hammering now,” the mate roared 
in reply. “God knows how much more of this she can 


stand.” 


Captain Johansson made no reply. Well he knew 
there was none to make. His ship was out of his hands 
now; she could only run on. It was too late to bring her 
into that murderous sea, to lie hove-to until the storm 
had spent its fury. The time to try that was long past; 
now he could only run on and hope that the sea did his 
ship no vital damage—that the rigging and the hatches 
held, and the young helmsmen did not allow her to 
fall away into the trough of the sea.... 

So nightfall found them—all hands still huddled aft, 
the ship staggering, rolling, lurching, flinging herself 
on, streaming sea all over her, her wet steel masts 
picked out with icicles into which the snow had frozen, 
her great hull wallowing and floundering in the seas 
which gave her no moment’s respite. Now she ran 
bravely, fighting with each sea as it threatened to over- 
whelm her, smashing aboard. Thirteen, fourteen knots 
she reached! Main deck awash green fore and aft, 
capstans, hatches, deckhouses, everything hidden in a 
constant whirl of breaking water, both rails under as 
she rolled, she staggered on picking her path through 
the dangerous seas. 

Now the bos’n and the third mate relieved one an- 
other hourly at the weather helm, with four boys to 
help them. They were little more than boys themselves. 
Captain Johansson was forty-two; no one else in the 
ship had reached thirty. The average age of the crew 
was about seventeen. . . . Still the Melbourne ran be- 
fore the storm. No damage yet; the sails hold: the 
hatches stand. Her 4500 tons of grain lie heavy in her 
belly and hold her as the graybeards race upon her; yet 
the bulwarks, the rigging, and the gear hold. No one 
is injured. On she goes! Sea smoking with anger, hail 
and rain and snow lashing at the crew alternately, the 
great hull plunging madly and trembling, now and 














again, with the shock of the breaking seas... . 

A bad night, well enough. There was no oil to put 
upon the waters, to aid in quieting them. There was no 
spare oil in the ship. 

Still the gale rose, in madder and madder squalls, 
until the very night became insane and the giant seas 
rose black and mountainous all around while the 
scream of the wind in the steel rigging was evil and 
exultant. Now the ship threw her bowsprit in anguish 
to high heaven, while cascades of water broke over her 
fore and aft. No longer could she run on safely; yet 
there was now even less chance of heaving her to. She 
had to go on—sink or swim. ... 

At midnight the same, with no abatement—no sign 
of barometer rise or better weather. 

A little after midnight there came a mighty squall 
which made its predecessors seem like doldrum airs: 
the straining boys at the wheel could not get the helm 
up in time: the ship would not go off: green water 
smashed over the length of her. Now the sea held her 
down; now it had her! Before she had a chance to clear 
the first, two more great seas thundered over either rail, 
converging upon her, smashing over her. The ocean 
now passed over the entire main deck as if the ship had 
not been there. She stopped in her stride, writhing 
there, panting like a living thing that had been dan- 
gerously wounded, held down by the weight of the 
water, borne on by her overpress of sail. Now the sea 
roared, the gale screamed, the hail hissed, the canvas 
thundered! None knew even whether the crew was 
still on board—half of it might easily not have been: 
through the height of the gale Captain Johansson, 
conning the ship himself now with his mate at the 
weather helm, listened for the ghastly sound of break- 
ing spars, splintered masts, rending hatches. He knew 
well that any of these sounds could mean one thing— 
the end of the ship, and his life, and every one’s. Noth- 
ing could be done about it—nothing save to wait for 
the dawn, and hope that it might come to find them 
not yet launched into eternity. 

They waited on, with the mate going to peer into the 
sea-filled main deck to see whether the hatches still 
showed clear above the water, coming back to report the 
flying bridge washed away and the poop companions 
twisted into matchwood. What other damage there 
might be on deck he did not know. .. . 

But in the morning the worst of the storm had gone, 
and the ship still ran on with two of her three tops’ls 
holding and the seas, driving constantly over the main 
deck, with something of their force gone from them. 
They found the decks gutted of everything movable— 
everything that could be washed away had gone, in- 
cluding the pigsty and the ship’s pigs, and the mid- 
ships house and all its belongings. 

But the rigging still held and there was no water in 
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the hold. The ship had suffered no vital damage. Noth- 
ing but the gutted decks, and the flying bridge and 
poop companions gone overboard. 

They straightened her up and she sailed on. 


Eighty days later. 

The four-masted barque Melbourne, scupper-deep 
with grain, was come to her landfall on the coast of 
Ireland and in the charthouse on the poop Captain 
Johansson and his mate discussed cheerfully the chances 
of getting into port on the morrow. It was a black 
night, with rain; yet the visibility was not bad and the 
wind had no Cape Horn scream in it. Sullenly black 
streams of water poked cold fingers across and across 
the main deck, but mariners who had made a winter 
rounding of the Horn could laugh at the menace of an 
Atlantic storm and scorn the help of lifelines against 
such seas as the Western Ocean could send aboard. 
The wind was fair; they had shortened her down in 
order to be off Queenstown Heads at daylight, when 
they might take the pilot aboard and stand in. It was 
no use to come in by night, when orders might be 
waiting outside and they should go needlessly to an- 
chorage. Anchorages cost money, in port dues, pilotage, 
fresh food for the crew (not much of that) and the 
like; and the owner frowned upon unnecessary ex- 
penditure. 

From time to time the lookout on the focs’l head 
struck bells—one, two, or three—indicating that the 
lights of steamers were showing. At first the crew had 
jumped at each striking of the bells, eager to see even a 
steamer when they had seen nothing for so long; but 
long before midnight the last of the watch below had 
turned in for an hour or two’s rest and the lookout 
was left to keep his watch by himself. The sidelights 
burned brightly in their towers by the break of the 
focs’l head; aloft, the black shapes of the tops’ls and the 
fores’l strained at yard and sheet while the ship 
champed quietly on. She was making perhaps five 
knots, perhaps six—no more. The stars were hidden 
and the prospects of making port with dry sails to stow 
were not good: no matter, they would be happy enough 
to make port under any conditions. 

So midnight found them, with both watches mus- 
tered out for the customary changing of the watches. 
The starboard watch, going below, glanced sleepily at 
the lights of some steamer away before them, appar- 
ently making to cross their bows. They were not inter- 
ested. There would be steamers enough on the morrow 
—and work enough, too. Better to sleep while they had 
the chance rather than to waste precious hours idly 
watching the lights of a steamer. They turned in. 

The lookout briskly paced across and across on the 
narrow area of the focs’l head, walking the sleep out 
of his eyes and thinking of the letters that waited for 
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him in port—port they had been so long in reaching 
and to which they were now so close. It had not been too 
bad a voyage—nothing outstanding, apart from that 
heavy blow on the wrong side of the Horn. They were 
lucky to get out of that with no vital damage. The deck 
damage they had suffered was not serious, and most of 
it was long since repaired. 

He looked up. That steamer was coming pretty close. 
Couldn’t he see where he was going? Had he not seen 
the sailer’s lights? Of course he had. . . . No need to 
worry. Clear night, just off the land, steamer and sail- 
ing ship meeting. The steamer must give way, the 
sailer hold her course and go on. 

The Melbourne held her course. 

Aft in the charthouse Captain Johansson talked with 
the mate while the third mate kept watch on the poop, 
all of them thinking of the anchorage they were com- 
ing to on the morrow. The third mate was to go home 
to be married; the mate expected news of an heir. Cap- 
tain Johansson meant that this anchorage would be his 
last and he would go to sea no more... . 

That steamer was coming close! Were they crazy? 
God, couldn’t they see? 

The lookout yelled along the decks; the third mate 
ran into the charthouse for a foghorn to blow to warn 
the steamer away. . . . No danger yet, of course; even 
if she held her course the steamer ought not to collide 
with them. .. . The foghorn would not work. 

Now they could hear clearly, above the sighing of 
the wind and the swirling sea, the monotonous fatal 
grinding of the steamer’s engines as she came on, hold- 
ing steadily to her course, her great black bows reared 
terrifyingly into the sky above them, right upon them! 
With the entire North Atlantic ocean at her disposal, 
the steamer held doggedly to the course which must 
dangerously cross the oncoming sailer’s bows. The look- 
out yelled. The third mate yelled. The watch on deck 
roared at the top of their lungs. . . . No notice! No 
move! Onwards the steamer came. 

A deckboy ran along to the focs’l to wake the slum- 
bering watch; the second mate, not yet turned in from 
his relief, heard the commotion and came on deck in 
his shirt... . The deckboy never reached the focs’l. 
Before he was halfway along the deck he paused in 

terror to watch the steamer, now towering into the 
night right over him, swing not away from the Mel- 
bourne but into her! He heard shouts, a frightened 
scream, an escape of oil somewhere, the thrashing of the 
propeller... .. And then the murdering bows of the 


steamer were upon him, grinding, roaring, splitting, 
tearing into the Melbourne's sides! 

She was struck a terrific blow for’ard, by the break of 
the focs’l head, and instantly began to heel dangerously 
over. She was laden deep with heavy grain, and the 
blow was fatal. The steamer, her decks now a tumult 
of noise, stood for a moment like a murderer over the 
scene of her crime, and then fell away from the sailing 
ship a little. On the poop Captain Johansson and his 
mate stared horrified at the disaster that had overcome 
them. The boats? No use! No time! 

There was no time for boats. They were lashed 
down, anyway. .. . There was no time for anything, 
no time to pray. Now drunkenly the Melbourne reeled 
in her death throes, lying farther and farther on her 
stricken side with the black shape of the steamer 
ghostlike before her. While her sails aloft still gave her 
way in the night breeze, the Melbourne began to settle 
in the water with that ominous lifelessness of the dying 
ship. ... 

“For’ard for your lives! Jump for the other ship! 
. . . The only chance!” roared Captain Johansson. 

He leapt from the poop on to the reeling main deck. 
The poop companions were gone, and leaping was the 
only way. The lurching of the ship threw him from his 
balance and he landed on his side, breaking both his 
legs as he fell. 

The mate and the third mate ran to him, the steward 
and the second mate, alarmed from their cabins, follow- 
ing. 

“IT am finished,” he said. “Leave me, for God’s sake, 
and run for’ard to jump to the steamer for your lives!” 

But they would not leave him, and did not leave 
him, and as the Melbourne sank her rigging collapsed 
on her: and so they died... . 

One minute and a half from the time she was struck, 
the ship had gone with her officers and half of her boy- 
crew to their last resting place beneath the waves. 


Two days later, into Falmouth Bay an oil tanker 
came, an oil tanker with twisted bows and ensign at 
half-mast. She had the survivors from the Melbourne 
aboard, fished out of the sea, and on her bridge a gray 
old man, with twenty-seven years in command behind 
him, thought bitterly of the disaster his ship had caused. 
A quiet old man with tears in his eyes, he loved sailing 
ships and had been in command of three of them. 

And now he was in from the murder of one of them, 
and all her officers and half her crew. 
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No Taxes to Pay 


TAX EXEMPTIONS — WHAT THEY ARE — 
HOW THEY AFFECT EVERYBODY’S POCKETBOOK 


By Henry Hazlitt 


AsT spring, after an excited political debate, Con- 
gress “balanced” the budget, and a great sigh of 
relief was heaved by nearly everybody from the 

President down. Unfortunately, as a result of some 
slight miscalculations by the Treasury Department of 
the yield of the new taxes, the deficit has continued to 
pile up in the current fiscal year at the rate of $160,- 
000,000 a month. For the first four months it has 
reached $650,000,000, an amount which, a few years 
before the War, represented the total annual expendi- 
tures of the Federal Government. So the problem of 
balancing the budget is laid once more on Congress’s 
doorstep. Nor will the revenue-expenditure problem 
confront the Federal Government alone. Throughout 
the country one city after another has come to the end 
of its financial rope; if it is not actually, like Chicago, 
unable to pay its current bills, it finds that it has 
reached the end of its borrowing capacity, that its ex- 
penses have not fallen, and that its revenues have been 
melting away. The real need, of course, both federally 
and in the States and cities, is to cut expenditures dras- 
tically; but while every politician honors this aim with 
the appropriate lip-service, almost none has the courage 
to suggest specifically where, and at just whose expense, 
this reduction is to be made. So the point of attack is 
shifted to the side of taxation, and here the problem 
becomes that of deciding whether those already shoul- 
dering the burden of taxation should be saddled with 
a still heavier load, or whether—changing the image— 
it would not be better if a few of the fish who now slip 
through the meshes of the tax net were caught. Let us 
look at the problem of tax exemption first as it affects 
the cities. 

One of the first things we are taught in school about 
the American government is that it is founded on the 
complete separation of Church and State, and nearly 
all of us grow up believing in that separation com- 
pletely. Yet the churches of the United States, and their 
property, are exempt from taxes. They receive, in other 
words, the services of sewage systems, pavement and 
street upkeep and cleaning, and the services of the fire 


and the police departments, without contributing any- 
thing to the support of these services. This is but an- 
other way of saying that the share of the churches is 
paid by the other taxpayers. And this, in turn, is but a 
way of saying that the churches are being subsidized 
by the government, and that every taxpayer has to con- 
tribute to their support regardless of his own religious 
beliefs or his lack of them. 

Religion, in other words, is to this extent officially 
recognized and endowed by the State. In New York 
City this endowment amounts, in effect, to nearly $700,- 
ooo a year for Trinity Church and its cemetery; to 
nearly $60,000 a year for the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary of Rabbi Isaac Elchanon; to $135,000 a year for St. 
Thomas’s Church, and to $400,000 a year for St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral. Altogether New York City donates 
more than $10,000,000 a year in tax exemption to reli- 
gious institutions. 

And this arrangement has the overwhelming support, 
or at least acquiescence, of public opinion. A few pro- 
fessional atheists and free-thinkers protest against it, but 
their protests are regarded, even by most other non- 
religious persons, as academic and slightly ridiculous. 
Nonetheless, when we examine the matter closely it 
would appear that we are supporting some rather 
strange principles of subsidy. We are, of course, com- 
pelling those of our citizens who do not adhere to any 
religion, who may even believe that religion is essen- 
tially superstition, nevertheless to contribute to its sup- 
port. But we are doing much more than this. We are 
compelling our Catholic citizens to contribute to the 
support of Jewish synagogues; we are compelling Jews 
to contribute to the support of Baptist churches; we 
are compelling Baptists to contribute to the support of 
Christian Scientists. 

And how is the amount of this support determined? 
Let us suppose that the subsidy to the churches, instead 
of being made in the present left-handed manner, were 
made directly. In other words, let us suppose that 
church property were asked to pay the same tax in 
proportion to its value as other property, and that the 
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local city government were then to fix upon a definite 
subsidy to be paid to the churches. Would this be fixed 
in accordance with the relative services that each church 
performs for the State? Would it be fixed in proportion 
to the number of communicants? Or would it be fixed 
in proportion to the wealth of the church—the more 
expensive the church, the bigger the subsidy? The last 
principle would seem to be the most unfair of all; but 
that is the principle on which, actually, the subsidy is 
granted by tax exemption. 

Much more dubious is the tax exemption granted to 
lodges and the property of fraternal orders like the 
Masons, Elks, Moose, Odd Fellows, and Eagles, not to 
overlook the American Legion. The exemption, it is 
true, is not complete; it is not supposed to apply to that 
part of the property of these organizations that is used 
for a clearly commercial purpose. Yet every exemption 
of this sort of course increases the tax burden of those 
not exempt. The tax exemption granted to hospitals, 
to homes for the poor, and to many other directly 
charitable organizations, has a much clearer justifica- 
tion. Many of these institutions perform services which, 
if they did not perform them, would have to be taken 
care of by the State in any case. 
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A curious situation arises in the tax exemption of 
government property itself. It is, of course, perfectly 
justifiable for a city not to tax its own property. The 
only possible objection to this type of exemption is an 
indirect one. It occurs when a city is operating, say, a 
subway or an electric-light plant in competition with a 
private plant and figures its costs without making any 
allowance for taxation. This, of course, is merely a book- 
keeping difficulty and can be easily straightened out. 
But a more complex situation occurs when there is a 
great deal of tax-exempt Federal or State property in a 
city. This may sometimes bring added business to the 
city and—if part of it is a handsome postoffice, for ex- 
ample—may sometimes be a cause for local pride. But a 
large amount of Federal or State property in a city may 
bring no equivalent local benefit—it may even, if it 
happens, let us say, to consist of a Federal or State 
prison, damage business and property values. As a re- 
sult the taxpayers of that city will, in effect, be con- 
tributing more than their proportionate share to the 
upkeep of the Federal or State Government. 

Perhaps the chief reason that this whole matter of 
local tax exemption has hitherto attracted so little real 
attention is that it has been until recently comparatively 
small. Up to 1920, for example, the tax-exempt real 
estate throughout the United States was not more than 
10 per cent of the total. But recently the seriousness 
of the problem has been growing, and one of the most 


striking examples of that seriousness can be found in 
the situation in New York City. In 1930 the value of 
New York City real estate was assessed at a total of 
just under $20,000,000,000, and of this more than $5,000,- 
000,000 was tax exempt. Of this tax-exempt property, 
$3,345,000,000 was government-owned; $913,000,000 rep- 
resented new buildings put up under the post-war State 
housing law, and of the $860,000,000 of other privately 
owned tax-exempt property remaining, $419,000,000 was 
religious property and $37,000,000 was the property of 
fraternal and benevolent organizations. The expiration 
since 1930 of the exemption of new buildings under the 
State housing law has still not greatly improved mat- 
ters. Though the city’s total tentative 1933 assessments 
have been reduced to $18,225,000,000, there has been an 
increase of $313,000,000 in exempt government-owned 
property, and of $102,000,000 in exempt privately owned 
property apart from new housing, with the result that 
the amount of tax-exempt property in New York City 
is still more than 25 per cent of the total. In the State 
of New York as a whole $6,700,000,000 in real estate is 
tax exempt. 

It is important to stress the extent of this local tax 
exemption, for local taxes—practically all of which are 
levied on real estate—are equal to state and federal 
taxes combined. But the tax exemptions under federal 
laws are even more remarkable in some respects than 
the local exemptions. The Federal Government, for 
example, begins by exempting from income taxation 
the same type of institutions that most of the states ex- 
empt from property taxation. Thus the federal revenue 
law and the laws of many of the states exempt from 
the income tax labor and agricultural organizations, 
fraternal orders operating under the lodge system, cor- 
porations, funds or foundations organized for “reli- 
gious, charitable, scientific, literary, or educational pur- 
poses, or for the prevention of cruelty to children or 
animals,” farmers’ co-operatives, and many other types 
of organization. We also exempt from taxation that part 
of an individual’s income—provided it does not exceed 
15 per cent of the total—that he gives to various reli- 
gious and charitable organizations. This becomes, of 
course, a powerful fund-raising argument on the part 
of these organizations. An individual in the highest in- 
come brackets is called upon to pay up to 63 per cent 
of his income in federal taxes and perhaps an additional 
amount in state taxes. In New York State, for instance, 
this additional tax amounts to 6 per cent, which means 
that the individual in the highest brackets pays up to 
69 per cent of his income in taxes. The various char- 
itable organizations, in appealing for funds, can there- 
fore point out to this individual that for every $100 
he gives them he is really only giving away a net 
amount—to him—of $31, because taxes would take the 
other $69 in any case. 























Among exemptions in the federal field, however, 
most attention has been directed to the tax-exempt 
bond. Professor E. M. Patterson, in a recent article in 
The New Republic, has sought to show that the effect 
of the tax-exempt bond as a source of tax evasion has 
been greatly exaggerated. On December 31, 1930, the 
total outstanding issues of federal, state, and local 
bonds, including those wholly exempt from the normal 
income tax and surtax of the Federal Government and 
those exempt only from a normal income tax, were $32,- 
803,000,000. Professor Patterson proceeds to show that 
these bonds have largely gravitated into the hands of 
insurance, surety and bonding corporations, banks and 
trust companies, business corporations and charitable 
institutions rather than into the hands of wealthy indi- 
viduals. The Federal Trade Commission in 1924 esti- 
mated that at the end of 1922 there were $31,921,000,000 
wholly and partially tax-exempt securities outstanding, 
of which only $4,450,000,000 were owned by individuals 
whose taxable incomes exceeded $10,000. From 1922 to 
1929, inclusive, estates subject to the federal estate tax 
showed a very low proportion of holdings of tax ex- 
empt securities. The highest average percentage shown 
in any year was 8.68 per cent in 1925. 
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These figures are enough to show that, up to the 
present, the tax-exempt bond has not become a real 
menace to our income tax system. They do not prove, 
however, that it will not become a real menace in the 
future, and they do not prove that it is not vicious in 
principle. Why, we may ask, have not wealthy individ- 
uals bought tax-exempt bonds in the quantities we 
might expect them to? The answer is not a simple one. 
The purchase of federal, state, and municipal bonds 
is virtually compulsory with many types of institutions, 
and these absorb them almost automatically. Other 
institutions invest in such bonds merely because they 
are moved by conservatism, and state and federal bonds 
seem to them the safest of all securities. The wealthy 
American, on the other hand, usually derives his wealth 
from some particular line of business or industry with 
which he and his family have been associated for years. 
As he draws more profits from that industry, he tends 
to put them back into it in order to draw out still more 
profits. His ownership is either direct or represented 
largely in common stock. His rate of return on his in- 
vestment, even on his new investment, was until re- 
cently very large. He is connected with his business 
sentimentally. And his temperament and environment 
make him nearly always an inveterate gambler. 

That is why he had not, up to 1929, put his money 
largely into tax-exempt securities. But will this situa- 
tion continue indefinitely? The period of high tax- 
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exempt bond issues and of high income taxes corre- 
spond, up to 1929, with the “new era,” the era of huge 
and often fantastic industrial profits; the era in which 
common stocks, in the course of a decade, could in- 
crease 1000 per cent or more in their market values. 
Certainly there seemed little incentive, while this was 
going on, to put one’s money in tax-exempt bonds, the 
return on which was comparatively very low, and the 
capital value of which did not increase at all. But what 
may happen now that the situation has reversed itself ?— 
now that the rich have seen their industrial profits turn 
to heavy deficits, now that they have seen their com- 
mon stocks melt away on the average to one-fifth of 
their value in 1929, while the only securities that have 
held their value have been United States Government 
bonds, and while income tax rates have returned to 
their war-time levels? Can all this occur without pro- 
foundly altering the mental habits of the wealthy 
Americans? There are probably very few among them 
now who do not wish that they had had their money in 
Government bonds—for the sake of safety of principal 
alone. And their regret would deepen if many of them 
made a cold calculation—which the “economic man” 
does not always do—of the real return that a tax-exempt 
bond would have yielded them. Under present federal 
income tax rates, individuals with incomes over $100,- 
000 receive from a 4 per cent tax-exempt security the 
equivalent of a return of g to 11 per cent on a taxable 
security, depending on the size of their incomes; on a 
5 per cent exempt security they receive the equivalent of 
I1 to 13'4 per cent. 

Whatever may be said of the comparative harmless- 
ness of the tax-exempt bond up to the present, it remains 
vicious in principle, and always a potential threat to 
our tax structure. Even if it were true at present that 
the government saved more in interest charges by mak- 
ing its bonds tax exempt than it lost in taxes by the 
same act, the tax-exempt bond could still be defended 
only from the narrow standpoint of government fiscal 
policy, and not from the broader standpoint of general 
social policy. For the tax-exempt bond offers immunity 
precisely to those “unearned incomes” that ought to 
pay, and in Great Britain do pay, a higher rate than 
“earned” incomes. And even from the narrow fiscal 
standpoint the case of the tax-exempt bond is far from 
established. For almost no individual or institution 
buys a tax-exempt bond for its tax-exempt feature 
alone, unless it believes that it will thereby save in 
taxes more than it loses by accepting a lower interest 
because of the tax-exemption. And if its calculations 
prove to be correct, then the government is losing 
on net balance exactly what the holders of the bonds 
are gaining on net balance. (Actually this total govern- 
mental loss is being shifted from the state and local 
governments to the Federal Government.) 
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We come finally to the most wide-spread example of 
tax exemption—the federal and state income taxes on 
individuals. In 1930, the number of persons paying fed- 
eral income tax was 2,000,000, or hardly more than 114 
per cent of the whole population. Even under the severe 
new law a married man with two dependents pays 
nothing on a net income of $3300, and less than 1 per 
cent on a net income of $4000. Not until his income 
goes above $25,000 does he pay as much as 10 per cent 
of it in income tax; from that point on, of course, it is 
scaled up rapidly until it approaches its maximum, 
federally, of 63 per cent. Not more than 60,000 persons 
pay more than 10 per cent of their incomes in federal 
taxes, and this small group—one person in every 2000 
—pays four-fifths of the income tax. An even smaller 
group, made up of those with $50,000 net income or 
over, numbering about 30,000—or only one in every 
4000 of our population—pays nearly three-quarters of 
our income tax. This hardly seems to bear out the fre- 
quent contention that our capitalist government is con- 
trolled solely in the interests of the wealthy. 

In Great Britain, by contrast, 5 per cent of the popu- 
lation pays income tax; a married man with the equiva- 
lent of $5000 net income pays more than six times what 
he would have to pay in this country. Possibly a fairer 
comparison of the proportion of the population paying 
income tax is not the actual number of income-tax pay- 
ers but the number of persons income taxes are paid 
for. Assuming that the average income-tax payer in the 
United States pays for three persons, the percentage of 
the population directly interested in income tax rates 
may rise to as high as 5 per cent. But a tax system under 
which 95 per cent of the population does not pay the 
federal tax on which chief attention is concentrated is 
not one that encourages public pressure for federal 
economy. 

I do not intend, because of these figures, to support 
the paradoxical thesis that in American taxation it is 
the poor who exploit the rich. It has been calculated, for 
one thing, that the highest 5 per cent of income re- 
ceivers in the United States receive one-fourth of the 
entire national income; and, wholly aside from broader 
considerations, it would not pay the government purely 
from a fiscal and administrative standpoint to extend 
the income-tax “base” very greatly. Moreover, if most 
politicians publicly support the poor against the rich 
in drawing up income-tax rates, because they know 
where their votes come from, privately their actions 
may favor the rich against the poor, because they 
know where their campaign contributions come from. 


This type of favoritism may make itself felt in various 
ways. For example, in the cities, even if the rich indi- 
vidual or corporation cannot manage to secure a spe- 
cially low assessment in return either for a direct bribe 
or a campaign donation or because he has a friend in 
politics, he can at least afford to hire lawyers and ex- 
perts to contest his tax assessment and to get it reduced. 

Tax favoritism is, of course, one of the means by 
which the great city political machines maintain them- 
selves in power. In Chicago the assessments are notori- 
ously inequitable. The New York World-Telegram pub- 
lished on October 10 last the results of a survey of 193 
pieces of property in New York City which had been 
sold, appraised or mortgaged since July 1. It found that 
106 pieces of property sold or appraised for a total of $15,- 
726,471 had been assessed at $20,836,000; while, on the 
other hand, 83 properties with a market value accord- 
ing to actual sales or appraisals of at least $12,995,049 
were assessed at only $9,159,700. It found, as might be 
expected, that extreme cases of over-assessment by the 
city were largely among small properties. Assuming 
that its samples were representative, it concluded that 
owners of 43,000 Manhattan properties will pay $40,- 
000,000 taxes next year that should be met by owners 
of 34,000 under-assessed properties. 


These figures, it is true, take us out of the field of 
exemption and favoritism intended and created by the 
law itself. But they are enough to indicate that the un- 
favored taxpayer must help to support, in addition to 
those whom the law intentionally excuses, those who es- 
cape their just burden through lax administration or 
downright corruption. During the new era we did not 
worry very much about what such luxuries were cost- 
ing us. We were rich; what did we care about a few 
hangers-on? Weren't the Elks and the Odd Fellows 
doing good? What did we want to tax their property 
for? But now that our wealth and income have shrunk 
appallingly, while taxes remain either where they were 
or higher, it may begin to occur to us that the farmers, 
for example, which we tax very heavily, are, to put it 
no more strongly, at least as necessary to the welfare of 
the United States as the Odd Fellows or even the Ameri- 
can Legion. It may even occur to us that, every time 
we exempt somebody from taxation, we are putting an 
added burden on everybody else. It is time to take a 
look at the privileged. It is time to examine the army 
of the tax parasites. It is time to ask a few of these 
strong men, dressed up as dear old ladies, to carry their 
own bundles. 


Are Government bureaus as bad as painted? “A Case for the Bureaucracy” by Charles 
A. Beard, author of “The Rise of American Civilization” and “The American Levia- 
than,” is an authoritative survey showing what taxpayers really get for their money. 





The Next Political Front 
By William Harlan Hale 


The author of “Address to the Young Men” (August Scripner’s) 
surveys the results of the elections in their relation to the par- 
ticipation of young men and women in politics and social action. 


ROUSED to an interest in the crucial political scene 
A of 1932, the young men answered the chal- 
lenges thrown at them—answered with moun- 
tains of words. They replied not just to the particular 
Address published in Scrisner’s, but to a hundred other 
appeals, summonses, and calls to arms. The weeks be- 
fore the election were heavy with letters of youthful 
protest, pronouncements of imminent change, plans for 
Third Parties, demands for Socialism, denunciations 
of “the system.” They gave the impression of repre- 
senting all American young people. Some correspon- 
dents, poetically inclined, suggested a “League of 
Youth.” Some came forth to “plead for revolution,” as 
one might plead for a change of linen—gently but 
firmly. 

On one point all the essayists, tractarians, and corre- 
spondents were agreed, namely, that there must be 
political action on the part of young people. That is 
why they wrote. On another point they were all agreed, 
namely, that there must be leaders. That is what they 
dreamed. There was little doubt that action would oc- 
cur, or that leaders would arise. And so we went on, 
writing and dreaming. 

The election came, and the clean sweep of the na- 
tional jobholders’ slate. A colossal protest vote threw 
the Benevolent and Protective-Tariff Order of Repub- 
licans out on the sidewalk. Every one agreed that it 
was a landslide. Many regarded it as a major revolu- 
tion in American politics. Revolution indeed! Did the 
young people help achieve it? How about all those 
countless votes that were to be cast for Thomas and 
Foster? How about the promises for a militant left- 
ward swing? What happened to our awakening youth, 
when it got to the polls? The boy, oh, where was he? 

The boy, it seems, was not in evidence. Or he was 
hopelessly drowned in the Roosevelt tide. The radical 
was not in evidence. The two million votes which even 
The Literary Digest prophesied for Thomas turned out 
to be about 800,000. “Great rush to the Socialist camp” 
—with 800,000 votes, when twelve years ago Debs had 
won just short of a million! In 1928, when chickens were 


in their pots, cars in their garages, and God in his Heav- 
en, the Communists won 48,770 votes. In 1932, when 
there were two chickens in every garage, and nothing 
more, the Communists polled around 75,000 votes. 
And in 1932 there were 13,000,000 unemployed in the 
bargain. Certainly half of them had the chance to use 
the ballot. Apparently they forgot, at the crucial time, to 
realize that they were Marx’s revolutionary proletariat. 
Apparently they had not heard of Comrade Foster. And, 
even knowing that they had their last nickel in their 
jeans, they did not so much as rally around Brother 
Thomas. Rather, they voted to bring Mr. Young and 
Mr. Baruch to Washington. Or they did not vote at all. 
They did not give a damn. 

We might as well face the fact. The crisis of capital- 
ism did almost nothing, in America, to strengthen the 
radical front. The electoral contest, melancholy, quib- 
bling, inept, exhibited one strange resisting strength: 
it plucked the hopeful feathers out of the Left Wing, 
and let it go fluttering helplessly into the morass. 


How does this bear on the voting of the young men? 
It means that the force of conservative adherence was 
far more profound than we imagined. Hoover’s frantic 
attempt to identify Mr. Roosevelt with Stalin must 
have scared some of our virgin voters into abject G. O. P. 
obedience. Many others went to the polls undoubtedly 
thinking that they were performing an act of radical 
daring by pulling the lever for Friendly Franklin. Out 
of the 1,200,000 young people who have graduated 
from college in the last five years—and who have suf- 
fered almost the chief burden of joblessness—probably 
less than 50,000 voted even for the mild Mr. Thomas. 

Perhaps the facts of the election and the chagrin of 
the radical spokesmen of youth will lead us out of the 
oratory stage and into a stage of dealing with reality. 
First of all, we realize that the Third Party notion 
has suffered a staggering blow. We can no longer go 
on declaring that all we have to do is to rally around 
the Socialist or the Communist banners, and that the 
vast masses of young people will automatically follow 
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us. They did not follow us. They show no intention 
of following. We wrote Addresses and scribbled replies, 
and they did not get inspired. Let us confess, in all 
humility, that we had nothing with which to back our 
words. In our calls for action, organization, effective- 
ness, we did not know by what means, or from what 
quarter, such things were to be obtained. We do not 
know now. But perhaps we are learning. 


A general study of young American minds reveals 
three basic political attitudes. We can start off best if 
we summarize and compare them. 

There are your “regular fellows,” your die-hards, 
your eternally conservative sons of conservative fathers. 
They have been fed on the pap of rugged individual- 
ism, and they still swear by the slogan “Keep govern- 
ment out of business.” They have inherited the general 
ideas of progress, uplift, and “service,” which motivated 
Rotary (until Mencken bomb-shelled it). They want 
criticism to be “constructive” (that is to say, they want 
no criticism at all). If you remark on the sorry mess 
capitalism is in, they brand you as a misfit, a defeatist, 
a “parlor pink.” They tend to associate radicalism with 
bad morals: there is something venal and salacious 
about it. They still live on the belief that a hundred 
business men, all scrapping, competing, and cutting each 
others’ throats—but each “free” and “individual”— 
will accomplish far more ultimate good than a hundred 
business men working in a co-ordinated unit. They be- 
lieve this even if they are out of jobs themselves. Many 
of them, of course, are not out of jobs, but constitute 
the successful-young-business-man group, with college 
five or ten years behind them. You know their cant and 
their complaisance. You have heard them everywhere; 
for their quality is that of an echo. You know that they 
are a class, not in American society, but in American 
mentality. And you know that to get any enthusiasm 
for a new day in politics and economy out of them is 
about as possible as getting enthusiasm for James Joyce 
out of a teacher at Southern Methodist University. 

The second mental sector of our younger population 
is that which tends to find sympathy with the ideas 
which spring out of the present, rather than with 
those which spring out of the past. It is the sector that 
five years ago cared perhaps not at all for politics, 
and now finds itself reading the newspapers with 
widely opened eyes. It is the region from which the 
vague desires for young people’s political action come. 
Now, these newer ideas in the air are the paired con- 
ceptions of a planned economy and of an international 
community. The notion of Planning was dramatically 
presented about a year and a half ago when every 
economist worth his statistical salt formulated his par- 
ticular brand of utopia; and even when the fad blew 
over, the distant inspiration of Russia’s Five-Year Plan 


remained, and awareness to our national needs became 
more acute. The idea of a national economy is a loose 
one. Of course, it involves basically the establishment 
of a Supreme Economic Council, or of some other 
technological, forecasting, and central scheduling body; 
but the scheme can be interpreted from a Fascist as 
well as from a Communist point of view. Young peo- 
ple still see the conception with great vagueness; but 
they are conscious of the interior features which it en- 
tails—such as the re-planning of housing, the introduc- 
tion of unemployment insurance, the increased protec- 
tion of consumers’ interest, the new organism of gov- 
ernment ownership. They recognize these projects in 
all degrees of radicalism; but they recognize them. And 
they couple them with the external idea of internation- 
alism, which naturally involves the nearer problems of 
debt revision, monetary co-operation, disarmament, and 
the lowering of tariff barriers. We might say that for 
the nineteenth-century ideal of Liberty they have sub- 
stituted the twentieth-century ideal of Order. Most of 
them regard this ideal not just as a philosophical 
dream; they want it to materialize. Many suspect that 
it can be attained merely through the use of the ballot. 
But as to means and tactics, they are sorely at a loss. 

The third group is the one that scorns these politi- 
cally conscious young liberals just as much as it does 
the young conservatives. It is the Society of the Extreme 
Left. It is the emphatic group that has subscribed to 
the principles of active revolution. And one of its main 
principles is to consort with no one who wishes that 
revolution to be bloodless. These men want all or noth- 
ing. And to prove the fatuity of compromise, of mere 
progressivism, they fling into your face a copy of the 
ancient liberal bible, The Nation. They sneer at the 
“pinks,” with their utopian hopes and their lack of 
stamina. 

The thought of the young conservatives was con- 
cerned with the ruling class; that of the liberals and 
broader Socialists with all classes; that of the extreme 
Left is concerned with the working class alone. It is 
only the latter group who abide by the word “class” at 
all. They are constantly surrounded by visions of a 
“proletariat,” a “petty bourgeois” class, and half-a-dozen 
other carefully defined classes, each with its “class 
ideology,” “class morality,” and “class art.” They see 
nothing but walls and divisions. A change in your 
economic position changes your class—and thus makes 
you an entirely different person. Some of the more lit- 
erary of the group criticise each new work of art on the 
basis of the particular class which it champions; if it 
does not champion the proletarian class they throw it 
out as worthless. In other words, there is no basic thing 
in the world except the amount of your salary: all art, 
thought, and life, are a function of your class status. 
Environment is everything: the individual nothing. 

















It is this third and last group that concerns us most 
intimately here. What are its prospects in the American 
mind? What allegiance is youth going to declare to it? 
Needless to say, the virtual invisibility of the Com- 
munist vote in November gives a quick answer. But 
perhaps not a fair answer. Are the 1932 figures only a 
delusion, and are young people, say in 1936, going to 
rush from the big parties through progressivism, plan- 
ning, and third parties, right into full communism? 

In the first place, all Communist appeal must be 
made on the argument of classes. Where, in America, 
are the classes? Is it true that our “overbuilt” capitalist 
and industrial system is creating a larger and larger 
class of unpropertied workers, who have no interest in 
the scheme, and who as proletariat are utterly at vari- 
ance with it? Actually, it seems that, on the other 
hand, our system converts more and more people from 
the laboring and rural classes into the white-collar class 
—into clerks, salesmen, and all the hundred varieties 
of office workers who do the jobs that machinery can 
never supplant. These are the despised “petty bour- 
geoisie”; these are the prime enemies of Marx. And even 
when a time such as this throws millions out of jobs 
and deprives them of every economic chance, the vast 
jobless majority adhere to the standard American gos- 
pel of success, of the eventual motor-car, Wayside Cot- 
tage, and admission into the respectable world pictured 
in the advertisements. They are more profoundly in- 
fluenced by this classic American belief in thrift and 
reward than they are by the great preaching of “Work- 
ers of the world unite! You have everything to gain, 
and nothing to lose but your chains!” Just where are 
your class margins in America? Can you define your 
proletariat ? 

The American Marxian has a hard time refuting the 
fact that while the Master prophesied communism as 
the inevitable result of an over-developed industrial 
capitalism, the only nation that has gone communist 
so far is the one that was under-developed, non-indus- 
trial, and feudal. It is hard to disprove the assertion 
that communism as a social force is weakest just in 
the most highly advanced empires of capitalism: Eng- 
land and America. 

Edmund Burke spoke of “that fierce spirit of lib- 
erty” which prevailed among the American colonists. 
And while we are pretty well agreed that the old doc- 
trine of American individualism is now ragged rather 
than rugged, we are still doubtful whether the idea of 
social regimentation can be forced upon us. We cannot, 
for instance, imagine this country subscribing to the 
German worship of uniforms, sword-rattling, sub-offi- 
cials, and Hitlers. We can barely imagine it submitting 
to the rule of a clique of Fascisti, and letting its most 
private destinies be shaped by one omnipotence. Just 
so, we can barely imagine it going over to a society 
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ruled by an oligarchy of working-class commanders, 
self-denying, mystical, fanatical, Early-Christian. It is 
not that we are better, or further advanced; certainly, 
our methods of rule are backward indeed when com- 
pared, say, to the administration of Germany. But if 
there is something deep in the national temper that 
removes it from the mentalities of the Continent, there 
is something that removes it far more distantly from 
the mentality of Russia—which is not even Continental, 
but almost Oriental. Communism, a great ideal for 
bringing Russia out of its mediavalism and its dark- 
ness, seems remote from the natural demands of a peo- 
ple living in a thoroughly modern, technical, luxury- 
conscious society. This American society is going to 
work out its destiny in accordance with an American 
interplay of freedom and restraints. The one necessary 
ingredient in the formula for practical communism is 
Russia. 


The young conservatives will not help us; it is the 
great middle sector of youth which—slowly and cau- 
tiously moving leftward—offers the most hope for the 
political future. This mass is in harmony with the most 
rational and realistic ideas arising out of the economic 
forces of a post-war world; but the great thing that it 
lacks is the method of making those ideas real. 

Now at this point the main thing for us is not the 
theories and the specific policies, but it is the men and 
the first winning of influence. Theories tend to be the 
property of third parties. The League for Independent 
Political Action, for instance, last year framed an elab- 
orate national platform which covered every topic from 
unemployment relief to the Negro problem and the 
Marine-in-Nicaragua problem. It was interesting theo- 
ry; but no one ever suggested the notion of putting it 
into practice. Other groups gave out similar broadcasts: 
they were intelligent, and they were ineffectual. 

It is not necessary that the young people of progres- 
sive leaning make up their minds as to exactly what 
degree of change they hope to effect; they need not 
argue out subtle differences in programme or tendency. 
For the continued quarrelling among separated cliques 
on problems of theory and philosophy has prevented 
them from ever making common cause and putting 
their passion into deed. A little intellectual compro- 
mise at this point will hurt none of us—unless we pre- 
fer to seek a strictly private utopia. An attempt to ig- 
nore gradations of radicalism, and to seek common 
denominators, is the essential to concerted action. 

And it will be best if we can overcome our distaste 
for the old parties to such an extent that we actually 
work within those parties. Yes, here it is: the old argu- 
ment of “boring from within.” It was laughed out of 
court, last summer. Now, when we see the blank fail- 
ure of the theory-ridden third parties, it does not seem 
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so silly. The policy of working toward a radical move- 
ment by beginning within the old parties has two 
distinct advantages: 


1. Immediate practical contact with politics: activity 
among the “fall-in-line” electorate. 

2. Achievement of influence and success in local politics 
first: working up from the bottom. 


In other words, we start not with perfectionist theo- 
ries and the full blue-prints of a new nation in our pock- 
ets, but we start in the hard realm of practical consid- 
erations, trying this reform here, finding that man 
there, and eventually gathering our local forces into na- 
tional ones. 

Both Republican and Democratic parties are aching 
for a liberal wing. President Butler’s warning was 
just: either the G. O. P. finds itself some young leaders, 
or it passes out of the picture. The Democrats them- 
selves, with their preference for oratorical liberals like 
Mr. Wilson and Mr. Roosevelt (who can be counted 
upon to go conservative in a show-down)—need a 
young liberal wing if they are to keep away from the 
Old Men status. Let us not just give these parties a 
liberal wing; let us give them a Left wing—a wing 
of young men drawn from here and there, accumulat- 
ing, first unfelt, then troublesome, then militant. 

We can work only through local politics. We have 
got to throw such local influence as we can muster 
toward this specific minor candidate or that one. Here 
and there we can slip a man into office right away, 
before people know what’s going on. Obviously we 
must champion men who look as though they had 
ability and guts and vision; and who are after other 
things than the usual slice of the political pie. Probably 
we shall start by being fooled: we may find we have 
helped a dunderhead, when we thought we had found 
a leader. But we need not quibble over exact degrees of 
radicalism. In one district we might build up an or- 
ganization to instate a Socialist representative; in an- 
other we might hit upon an honest-to-God progressive 
Republican; in another it might be best to back a lively 
Democratic ticket. We would be seeking one thing, 
and that thing is the election of the candidate whom we 
support. 

What do we get in exchange? Well, we try to get 
what every backer wants. Favors. Our chance would lie 
in our preference for social, public, progressive favors 
over personal and sub rosa ones. As we grow in influ- 
ence and cohesion, we can make a candidate promise 
in advance to fight for a whole panel of specific mea- 
sures, in return for our support. Yes, we can still be 
young Republicans, young Democrats, young Social- 
ists. We can be anything, just so long as we face this 
reality: we must work for men—candidates—clections 
—specific victories. We are contesting with experts at 


the political game, and we have got to be something 
like politicians. Otherwise we go on beating the air. 

What would be the details of organization, first 
within the older party frames? Everything, of course, 
depends on the active independent political worker. 
He is hard to find, and even harder to keep going. The 
first essential is loose groups whose purpose is to estab- 
lish contacts, find men, talk over prospects. Casually 
formed clubs have “worked,” and will. Luncheons, 
tables, a drink—these start things off. Remember the 
Jacobins. And then it is not hard to follow a formula 
such as this one, suggested by John Carter (who re- 
cently formed a progressive group called the “New 
National Party”). 


1. Form a local voluntary organizing committee. 

2. Get local members—by discussions and arguments. 

3. Hold a meeting and appoint a definite committee. 

4- Register all voters in your organization. 

5. Have a meeting and decide which candidate you can 
support effectively and which you can oppose. 

6. Announce your policy in regard to candidates. 

7. Vote and take credit for the results. 


Outside of the house-to-house work and regular cam- 
paigning which young men must learn from the old 
precinct politicians, the main method of winning pop- 
ular support should be propaganda by press. A news- 
paper fit for young Americans to read and follow must 
be established; local newspapers fed by it, would be 
ideal. There has got to be a central organ—a reliable, 
lively, editorially effective daily paper (not just a 
Nation). The problem of founding and financing it is 
the most baffling, complex thing in the entire early 
stage of the movement. Let the minds assemble! 

When once the insurgent front has reached national 
status, and when men in House and Senate are acutely 
conscious of the backing which organizations of young 
people have given them, then comes the time for broad- 
er action. A compact number of Left-wing Republicans 
and Democrats in the House could, under normal con- 
ditions, form an effective bloc—a cross-party group 
which might come to hold the balance of power. The 
men in this group would have to be leaders unafraid 
to graduate from strict partisan alignments. They could 
do more than the present feeble Progressives in the 
Senate, who are without real backing and concerted 
force. The men supported by youth—and eventually 
elected by youth—would be representatives of an inter- 
est more than regional, more than partisan, more than 
sentimental. In a very real sense, they would be repre- 
sentatives of a young, new nation—that is, of a new 
national party. And the big question before them and 
before us—as the powers of young America finally 
assembled—would be this: when to break off from all 
the old ties, and actually to form such a party. 


















The Trap 


A STORY 





By Meridel LeSueur 


raw spring wind blowing up from the river. Mrs. 

Darling stood at the side door of her house peek- 
ing out, her bare arms across her breast, and she could 
feel the chill go right through her. A bright, wide, pale 
sky shone above and the rather wild country around 
was black and wet-looking. It was two lots to another 
house, and nothing at all stood between Mrs. Darling’s 
house and the river bluffs. She peeked across the river 
chasm at the view. It really rather frightened her, but 
the doctor did think the view so fine. 

After a good dinner with his friends he would stand 
at the window overlooking the valley with the lights 
twinkling below them in the dark abyss and the cliff 
rising a sheer bank of darkness and terror on the other 
side of the river, and he would light his cigar or his 
pipe and throw out his chest a little and balance him- 
self on his toes and say with a sweep of his hand, “See 
what a view!” “What a view!” all the guests would 
say, peeking out the window, and at such times she 
herself would sing out, “Isn’t it a wonderful view? Oh, 
we do enjoy it so much.” 

And then the doctor would turn and look at her as 
if she too were a splendid view. She was called by all 
his friends “a splendid woman .. . a splendid wife.” 

The doctor would be proud of her and glad she 
hadn’t cut her hair, which was piled in a thick knot on 
her head just as it had been when he had married her, 
a young girl, and she was so young seeming yet with 
the body of a young woman, though she had been 
married twenty years. 

It is true that she had had no children. It was fright- 
ening having children. She had put it off. “I couldn’t 
be having them and then losing them. I'm afraid of the 
sorrow,” she said to her friends. 

“Oh, the Dr. has built another brush-heap trying 
to catch a thrush,” she said to herself peering out the 
half-open door. She always called her husband the 
“Dr.” even to herself, and to her friends at bridge 
parties she said, “The Dr. always likes his eggs just 
three and a half minutes.” 

There on the ground was a heap of brush. She had 


T was really frightening to go out doors with that 


been uneasy the evening before when the doctor had 
been prowling around outside and had come in with 
black mud on his hands and shoes. “What were you 
doing?” she had asked uneasily. “Oh, just looking 
around,” he had said, with that irritating vagueness; 
and later, when she had forgotten about it, he said, 
“I piled up some old brush outside the window. Maybe 
a thrush will build a nest there.” 

Oh, if they had built their house in a good suburb 
where the houses set close together and one’s neighbors 
were close and one didn’t have to see that great raw 
chasm of the Mississippi all the time, that gash in the 
golden cliffs, in winter so awful, so raw and exposed 
like bleaching bones, and the cliffs like wounds, so that 
she just kept the curtains pulled down most of the time. 

She looked back into the warm darkened house, so 
snug, such a good house. “Oh, your house, Mrs. Dar- 
ling, your gorgeous house.”—“Yes, the Dr. and I like 
it."—“And, of course, the view!”—“Oh, yes, a marvel- 
lous view.”—“What freedom . . . just like the coun- 
try.”—That was pleasant if only there weren’t so much 
light about them, like a great shout. If only there were 
close houses, women coming and going up and down 
the steps, overhanging elms; but to be out in this 
bright light under so broad a sky—it was frightening. 

She was always a little afraid even to stay in the 
house—it was so quiet, so absolutely noiseless. It always 
seemed that there was some presence just invisible to 
her. Like a child, she never had got used to being alone 
in a house. When her friend Sada was there, how nice 
it was to have a house and an absent, comfortable hus- 
band whom one spoke of so pleasantly and remotely as 
the “Dr.” 

But the sky was bright and there was something in 
the wind. Had she better get a scarf, that little woollen 
one? She hesitated, then she boldly stepped out the 
door just as she was and stood blinking in the bright 
light that fell from the broad pale sky, and the wind 
blew and blew about her. Everything seemed so white, 
and the wind moved all the stiff grasses and the stiff 
trees, as if shaking them, and she stood holding her 
chill arms in her hands and the wind shaking against 
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her too. She walked over to a young tree she and the 
doctor had planted and gingerly put her hands on it 
and then wiped the wetness off on her dress with 
distaste. 

She moved her lips, talking gently to herself, as she 
always did. “Now why does he want to drag that dirty 
brush into the yard? That’s how he got his feet so 
muddy. What good is it? And birds”—she said in one 
of her rare moments of candor she had only by herself 
—“birds will only dirty the walk and the gables. . . .” 

She stepped gingerly over the soft new lawn, lifting 
her high heels so they would not sink into the mud. She 
did hate so to squash into anything. Her face had a 
pouting look of displeasure. She gathered her short 
skirts together around her legs. She always felt herself 
in a swirl of skirts, and regretted the short mode. To 
herself she always rose amidst a swirl of skirts, as she 
did on her marriage-day. She was at the time of her 
girlhood and would never be in any other. 

Just the same, she was going to take a peek into the 
black thicket of brush the doctor had piled up to catch 
a thrush—just to see if there could be a thrush there. 

She stopped and peered at the little wren-house the 
doctor had built and put high on a pole to catch a 
wren. It was tiny and snug against the sky with a little 
door and little windows just like a human house. 
“It is cunning,” she said, “cunning, so neat and snug, 
so closed away like a tiny doll’s house. It would be 
snug to live in. . . .” She bent her face upward until 
the light showered so whitely on her and made her 
really blind, so that white spots were in her eyes and 
the grove of trees across the road looked far off and 
faint, as if they were not real. 

Feeling rather dazzled, she tiptoed to the pile of 
brush and stood peering down. The twigs made a close 
weave, a jagged black twining, and as she looked she 
could see deeper into the maze of criss-cross wintry 
twigs, far in, and she was shivering from the chill wind 
that kept blowing, exposing her. She thought she saw 
something far down in the maze, and then, with a 
start, a terrible fright that almost made her swoon, she 
realized that a tiny eye was looking up at her from 
far below, a round, shining black eye looking straight at 
her. She could not even scream. It was like a nightmare. 

Then the eye seemed to roll away into blackness, 
and then suddenly, without warning, there was a flick- 
ing whirr, a quick sound, wings fanned her face, and 
there was a frightening contact of a black, quick body. 
She screamed and shielded her face in her hands. The 
bird winged up into the pale sky, letting out a shrill, 
scolding cry that struck the heart of the woman stand- 
ing with her face covered. She began to sob. She did- 
n’t know why. A terrible hollow fright was in her. She 
could not move. She just covered her face in her hands 
and sobbed—like a child. 


The cook came to the door and, seeing her, ran out. 
“Why, whatever is it?” 

She could not say. She stood shaking and sobbing. 
She wished for her father, but he was long dead. The 
cook pulled her hands away, and she stood sobbing, 
her frightened face exposed in the white light, without 
maturity, dreadfully like the face of a child, as if noth- 
ing had touched her for many years. 

“It was the bird,” she sobbed. “I didn’t expect . . .” 

The cook led her into the house, wondering. Mrs. 
Darling could not stop sobbing. She felt exposed. All 
the exposures of the world welled in her, the fright of 
her girlhood, the fright of her marriage, all the strange 
fright and exposure she had suffered. It was too much. 
She could not bear it. She could not—— 

She pulled away from the cook and ran upstairs. 
She lay on the bed, her head buried in the pillow. She 
clung to the pillow as if it were a human being. She 
pressed her body against it. She sobbed with such vio- 
lence, it was madness. She could not stop. The frighten- 
ing world, the exposure and the terror. It was too 
much. 

She tried to think of something she might get up and 
do. Oh, it was no use feather-stitching now, or what 
good was needle-point? What was there to do? What 
did it all amount to? She could not bear to get up and 
see out the window and feel her heart beat in that 
dreadful fright. She wanted to burrow into some dark 
place. Where was her father? She could always run to 
him when she was a child—the smell of him, the feel, 
the blind peace of his breast. Where was he now? 

She could not think. She put her face in the pillow so 
she was blind. She felt it was her father near her, and at 
last she fell asleep. 


II 


She woke to the sound of voices and a shattering 
light falling into the room from the sky without. The 
sun was shining directly across her bed in that bright 
way of early spring, so that the mole, like winter eyes, 
can scarcely bear it. She sprang up suddenly from her 
sleep and pulled down the blinds. That was Sada down- 
stairs talking to the cook. Oh, good! Sada. Sada. 

“Sada, Sada,” she called at the stairs, “I’ll be down. 
I’m so glad you’ve come.” 

Sada called up in her high singing voice like a 
young girl’s, “Oh, are you sleeping? Heavens, what a 
lazy one.” 

“Oh, wait, I'll be down. Wait. Wait.” Sada turned on 
the radio and a waltz came up the stairs. Mrs. Dar- 
ling’s heart sang. It was all right now. She washed 
her face and powdered it and put on the tiniest speck 
of rouge. She always felt a little wicked about rouge. 
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Then she ran down-stairs, imaginary skirts swirling 
about her, and Sada, with a little cry, ran to the door 
and they embraced, making little sounds in their 
throats as if they had not seen each other for years and 
years, as if they had not played bridge together only the 
afternoon before. They buried their faces in each other’s 
necks and laughed and sniffed each other and held each 
other at arm’s length and laughed more, a high, mean- 
ingless ripple of laughter. 

Sada was a well-dressed woman who lived fashion- 
ably in an apartment hotel and indulged in illnesses 
simply out of boredom, as some women might indulge 
in love-affairs or dime novels. She had a little upturned 
nose and a very white skin and wide blue eyes. She 
must have been very pretty as a girl with her frailty and 
blonde goldness, but the frailty had gone a little stout 
and the blonde goldness was like a chrysanthemum af- 
ter the first spring shower, not after a storm, just a light 
spring rain, one of the first. Her flesh was softening, 
her neck drying a little, and her eyes, so blue, were now 
a little washed out and vacant. This she could see in 
her mirror quite plainly, and her husband also could 
see it when he looked at her closely. 

Neither woman was maturing. It seemed as if they 
had only been blighted a little by a too strong sun. 

They clung together with this peculiar intimacy, as 
if it was a great relief for them to let down their 
game in an adult world. They had always this sense 
of strain and fright, almost of fear, but particularly that 
sense they never got over of going on a journey with a 
strange man away from home. It was as if they had 
simply gone from their father and mother to a husband 
—just changed hands. And they were constrained, in 
unfamiliar company. Together they were happy. It was 
an interlude. 

Mrs. Darling pulled Sada to the sofa, and she stooped 
to poke the fire so it would burn up, turning her eyes 
back to Sada, listening to her chatter. She looked, 
crouching there stirring the fire, as if there was a wo- 
man power in her, but so unawakened, so slumbering. 
Perhaps that’s what made her frightened sometimes, 
stop fixing the fire and lift her slumbering breast 
sharply and turn her eyes in fright and terror back into 
the snug room—perhaps it was a terror of never being 
used. 

“I was so bored today,” Sada was saying, opening her 
great blue eyes. And they almost filled with tears, be- 
cause it was such a pity for her, of all people, to be 
bored. And she could make her eyes fill with tears 
which moved her husband to almost any lengths. 

“Oh”—Mrs. Darling rose and clasped her hands with 
a naive kind of ecstasy she had—“Sada, it’s wicked to be 
bored. Think of all the people who haven’t even 
enough to eat. Oh, I like my life. I have the pleasantest 
time!” She threw back her head with its heavy weight 
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of hair. “Oh, I want to show you something.” She went 
to the table and took out of the Bible an old picture, 
brown on the edges. “Sada, look, isn’t this killing, 
simply killing?” 

The two women sat on the sofa bending over the 
picture a moment. It was one of Mrs. Darling taken 
just before her marriage. They turned and looked into 
each other’s eyes a moment solemnly, then they both 
burst into high hysterical laughter, dropping their heads 
together, leaning against each other in convulsive 
laughter. 

“My dear, the plume... 

“The mutton sleeves ... did you ever!” 

“Imagine a hat like that . . . and the rats! Ohhhhh, 
dear!” 

Mrs. Darling simply laughed until the tears came 
in her eyes. But she saw that look in the eyes of the 
girl in the picture, that timid, expectant look, peering 
out on some mysterious future. 

“Isn’t that killing. . . .” 

“Isn’t it simply precious... . 

But the head was lifted a little proudly, with an ex- 
pectant pride, and the breasts were arched in the tight 
bodice like a pouter pigeon’s. Oh, that woman had al- 
most flown out—had almost gone on a voyage—there 
had been the hope of setting sail, the excitement of a 
dangerous journey in which all would be risked. That 
girl had for a moment been looking out toward a 
strange sea. 

“Where did you dig this up, Ellen?” 

“IT found it in an old Bible. It was taken just before 
the Dr. and I were married . . . really. I think it was 
just the week before.” 

They stopped laughing and looked down at the 
little blackened picture. 

“Well, that’s a long time... . 

“Twenty years.” 

They were silent. The clock on the mantel seemed 
just at that moment to begin to tick, and a log fell in 
the fire, the ash showering out a little. 

Mrs. Darling got up and took a little broom and 
slowly swept the ashes back, making it neat. 

Sada went restlessly to the window, her chic, round 
legs showing beneath the short skirt. “What is this, 
Ellen?” she cried. Almost anything excited her, so she 
cried out in that high voice, “That little house on the 
pole?” 

Ellen went to the window and put her arm around 
the other woman. “That’s for wrens. The Dr. built it 
himself and put it up. He wants to have a lot of birds.” 

“Ts it a trap?” Sada asked. 

“Oh, no. We wouldn’t trap them, of course. It’s just 
a nice, comfortable house already made for them, you 
see, and once they get used to the comforts, then they 
always come back. They get sort of domesticated.” 
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“Isn’t it cunning,” Sada said. “So exactly like a little 
human house. I should think wrens would simply be 
delighted to find such a good house.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Ellen said vaguely, squinting a 
little as she did when looking any distance. She looked 
down at the pile of brush, thinking of the black eye 
that had looked up at her that morning and the 
frightening whirr of wings and the hard, swift body 
against her. She could hardly bear to think of it but 
she murmured politely, “Birds are very interesting.” 
Then she suddenly said warmly, looking at the face of 
Sada, “My dear, you’ve no idea—learning about birds. 
I’m so interested. I never knew a thing about them 
before. The Dr. has gotten so interested in them. He 
tells me all about them.” 

“Oh, good heavens,” Sada said, “I can’t imagine 
George interested in birds.” 

“Well, birds are nice. You know the female is always 
a very drab color and the male is the one that dresses 
up.” 

“Really? Well, isn’t that interesting . . . educa- 
tional. . . .” 

The two women, their arms intertwined, came away 
from the window and the shadow of a bird winged 
suddenly between the bright light and the room, a 
flying shadow for an instant flicked over them. 

They sank down together and Sada opened a box of 
chocolates she had brought and they began talking 
together, that strange inconsequential talk yet fraught 
with all the meaning of life, possible only to women. It 
was hardly talk but like some primeval chatter, a chirp- 
ing, with this high female laughter, senseless and hys- 
terical. They told each other what had happened to 
them, what every one had said, what every one wore, 
what every one did. 

“I don’t feel like doing a thing,” Sada said with a 
little breath of self-pity. “I'd like to give up one of my 
rooms.” Then, with a gasp of laughter, “I only have 
one.” 

“Oh, Sada,” Ellen laughed. 

“T will have to move. I will. I can’t bear it. Imagine 
what happened. I went up on the roof and one of the 
maids came up and hung out Judge Stoner’s trousers. 
My dear, can you imagine how I felt sitting there and 
having her right before me hang up that old man’s 
trousers! I’m not one to complain to authorities. I try 
to put up with things, but there were those trousers 
with the suspenders hanging down. It was disgusting, 
simply disgusting. And I went and complained and my 
husband said . . .” 

Then Ellen Darling must relate a tale about a cat 
they had had at home when she was a girl, and the cat 
used to sit right in the middle of the table. 

“What was it made of?” 

“Oh, Sada, it was a real cat.” 


“A real cat... .” And they looked at each other and 
simply burst into nonsensical laughter. 

The afternoon was pleasant and timeless, almost as 
it is when one is a little girl and one’s best friend comes 
in and you have a corner where no one can molest you, 
and before you can blink, the afternoon is gone, the sun 
is setting, and it is time for supper, time for the family 
to gather, and the close strange paradise is over. 

“Good heavens, see the time.” They looked at the 
clock and it seemed to tick again. 

“Oh, Sada, stay; please stay for dinner. Phone George 
and have him come.” 

“Oh, no, he’s grouchy. You’ve no idea.” 

“Oh, stay, anyhow.” 

“No. No. Call a taxi. I have to hurry. I'll just have 
time to dress.” 

“Please, please, don’t go.” Mrs. Darling clung to the 
quick blonde woman, who was putting on her coat. 
“I wish you'd stay.” 

She wished the other woman would stay all night— 
forever. She always wanted some third person to be 
with them. There was a sort of jolliness when three 
people were together—one could forget about that terri- 
ble fearful intimacy. 

But Sada powdered her nose and chattered, and they 
lit the lights because the blue darkness was creeping 
up between the bare cliffs, and the birds chirped outside 
like something sharp being broken in the mid-air and 
tinkling around the house. 

It would be an hour before the doctor came, and she 
had a terror of that last hour of the day. “Oh, Sada,” 
she said, clinging to the other woman. 

“There’s the taxi. Good-by. Good-by.” 

Both women felt like crying, as if they wouldn’t see 
each other the next afternoon at the bridge party. Sada 
ran on her voluptuously curved legs down the steps, 
then she stopped and turned back where Ellen stood 
with the door half shut and shivering. She ran back. 
“Good-by, dear.” They hesitated, looking at each other. 

“You've got too much powder on your nose, Sada.” 

“Oh, ye gods. Good-by, darling.” 

“Good-by. Good-by.” 


Ill 


Ellen Darling peeked through the door after the taxi 
had driven away. Opposite stood the grove of trees in 
the dusk. If only there were houses instead of the fright- 
ening grove of trees that always looked so dim at dusk, 
as if some presence slid behind the black trunks just as 
one looked away. She shut the door softly. 

She could hear the cook moving in the kitchen. She 
wished she didn’t have a cook, then she might get sup- 
per herself, and that would give her something to do 
that last hour. She went into the room where she and 

















Sada had been all the afternoon. The little clock was 
ticking very loudly now. She found the picture in the 
Bible and stood looking at it for a long time, quite 
soberly, as if she were trying to see straight into it. She 
put it carefully in the Bible again. Then she stood lis- 
tening. It was very still in the room and she did not 
know for what she was listening. She looked at the 
roses in the rug design. 

Then her mind went all about the house—roamed 
about. She saw every crook and cranny of it and knew 
how they had planned it thus and so, every turn and 
crevice, the placement of every window looking out on 
the world. Now it was snug, an enviable house. Not a 
woman that did not envy her her house. 

She stood very still, looking out of the eyes of that 
girl in the picture, that girl who lifted her breast and 
looked out and out. 

She stood very still and the house shifted a little 
around her, and everything just shifted and broke up a 
little, and it was terrifying the way the house lay 
around her suddenly breathing, the living speech of her 
life. 

She lifted her breast and her face and listened; so she 
looked for an instant very much like the girl in the 
picture—listening—— 

A pan was dropped in the kitchen. She went quickly 
to the window and pulled down the blinds, but not be- 
fore she saw the blue darkness and the birds flying low 
around the brush-pile the doctor had made to lure a 
thrush. 

She went to the front window to pull the blind, and 
she looked out across the thicket that stood in the rich, 
drifting duskiness. She saw a figure coming through 
the grove. A pang went through her. It was the doc- 
tor. She watched and watched, straining her eyes to see 
him coming through the thicket. Why didn’t he take 
the road? His shoes would be muddy. It was annoying 
to have him come mysteriously like that through the 
thicket. She wanted to scream, to do something vio- 
lent. But there he came walking nearer through the 
winter trees, and he looked like a lost boy to her. It 
was irritating to see him a little lost boy walking to- 
ward the house in the evening. 

He came aimlessly, not firmly on his feet, but aim- 
lessly. She thought for a moment he wasn’t coming to 
the house at all, or perhaps it wasn’t he. Oh, yes, she 
could not be mistaken in the droop of those shoulders, 
that shabby look; although, of course, he wasn’t shabby 
in the ordinary sense; that is, his clothes were pressed 
and brushed, but for some reason shabby was the only 
word for it; he looked shabby, his body had a shabby, 
beaten look, and his face had a sharp pallor, and his 
nostrils flared up testily, and he was hard to live with 
of late. 

Yes, he looked whipped, and it filled her with anger 
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to see him look whipped and shabby. But there he was 
with his secretive eyes and his quietness and sudden 
tempers, and that was her husband. He came out of the 
thicket and was crossing the road. Then he stepped onto 
their lawn and stooped and touched the grass. What 
was he doing? She crouched now to the window, 
peeking out so he wouldn’t see her. She thought she 
might discover something. She could scarcely breathe. 
What was he stooping to look at? Then he stood up- 
right and looked around, looked over the river, and 
the dusk came thickly all around him, as if in a few 
moments it would blot him out, completely engulf him. 

She felt like crying out to him, warning him of some 
danger, but she crouched at the window, shading her 
eyes. He came slowly down the walk through the thick 
dusk. Now she heard him step slowly on the porch, as 
if he were very tired. She had a moment of terror, as 
she always had at steps on the porch, dreading to see 
some strange person. 

Then he opened the door with his key and she 
heard him in the hall. She moved away swiftly from the 
window. She felt guilty, as if she had betrayed him 
somehow watching him secretly. She stood wringing 
her hands a little in the room waiting for him to stand 
in the door. 

Just as she thought, when he came in the door every- 
thing seemed natural again, habitual. 

“Hello,” he said, with that faint, caustic, withdrawn 
way he had. 

“Hello,” she said, and she went to him and he let her 
kiss him. 

He went to the side window that overlooked the 
brush and the wren’s nest. “I wonder if we got a bird 
today?” he said, shading his hand and putting his face 
close to the window so that his breath showed. She 
thought he would make a mark on the pane, and it had 
just been washed. 

“Oh, well,” he said, “it’s too dark to see now. I can’t 
see anything.” 


IV 


“I hope we get a thrush and his mate,” the doctor 
said, eating his dessert, bending a little over the dish 
with that tired droop of his narrow shoulders. 

“Oh,” Mrs. Darling said, “why is it so important?” 
She pouted a little, flouncing her shoulders. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he said, looking up at her with 
that humorous, tired ease he had. “Why not, Ellen? I 
think it would be nice to have a couple of mating birds 
for the season and their young ones.” 

She looked at him sharply but he was eating again, 
his face lowered. She thought she might cry, as she had 
often done when he seemed to be rebuking her about 
not having children, but then she thought better of it 
and went on eating her dessert in little nibbles, tasting 
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every bit. She did love blanc-mange, even if the whipped 
cream was fattening. 

“Did you put oil in the car, Ellen?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she said childishly, “I told the garage man to 
do it. I told him to do it.” Really, she had forgotten it 
completely; but if he found out, the garage man could 
be blamed. 

“That’s all right then,” he said. 

They went into the front room and she stooped to 
fix the fire, watching him anxiously. Why hadn’t Sada 
stayed? Then she could have felt gay, like the doctor’s 
wife. ‘Oh, yes, that’s the doctor’s wife. Doctor Dar- 
ling, you know. They live out on Victory Drive, in that 
stunning modern house. Haven't you noticed it? Aren’t 
they an ideal couple? Oh, ideal, simply ideal.’ 

Doctor Darling stood by the table filling his pipe. 

“Oh, look,” she said, suddenly rising and going to 
the table. “I’ve something simply killing to show you.” 
She took the picture out of the Bible, hiding it behind 
her back. “Shut your eyes, shut them tight.” She held 
up the picture, “Now open them.” 

He opened his eyes and blinked at the picture. A 
slow smile curved his thin lips and he lifted his hand 
and took the picture from her, then he lowered it 
slowly under the lamplight and lowered his head. She 
watched him anxiously but she knew nothing of what 
he was thinking. The little crow’s feet at the corners 
of his eye told her nothing. He stood with his lean face 
over the picture. She got uneasy and leaned against 
him. 

“Well, it’s a long time,” he said, laughing uneasily. 

Why didn’t he speak? 

“Look at those mutton sleeves; isn’t it killing?” she 
said, trying to laugh. 

He laid the picture down. “That must have been 
taken just before we were married,” he said. 

“Yes,” she cried eagerly. “Don’t you remember we 
were married on the 14th of October, and the week be- 
fore father thought I was tired and sent me down to 
visit Aunt Mary and a girl named Sally. I wonder 
where Sally is now? We went down-town one day and 
stopped in and had our pictures taken. Let’s see, it must 
have been on the oth—yes, it was the gth. I remember 
ns 

She went on, “Isn’t it killing?” 

But he had laid the picture down and was filling 
his pipe. Then he closed the pouch, the string in his 
teeth, and put it in his pocket, and struck a match and 
lighted his pipe. He picked up the paper then and sat 
down before the fire and opened it carefully at the front 
page. Now he would read it—deaths, births, marriages, 
from first to last—so she got out her knitting, for she 
must be ready to listen and remark the various com- 
ments he would make about people, accidents, deaths. 
Perhaps something would remind him and he would 


tell of some conversation he had had that day at the 
office, or he would tell of some incident in his boy- 
hood, perhaps, of which she very likely had heard 
already. 

So she sat knitting. 

Until he said it was time to go to bed and she went 
with him. 


V 


It seemed to her it was only just light, and she felt 
uneasy and opened her eyes and saw him looking out 
the window through his binoculars down at the wren- 
house, and at the thicket of brush he had put for the 
thrush. She hated him standing there, hated him in a 
sudden gust of hatred. 

“What are you doing, darling?” she cried in a small 
voice, looking out over the blankets she held to her 
chin. 

But he was looking down—leaning against the win- 
dow looking down—seeing far down the little black 
eyes looking up at him and the two birds sitting in the 
thicket so silent and watchful. He thought he could see 
the little round breasts breathing softly. 

“They’re there. They’ve moved in,” he said, looking 
down, watching the round warm breasts that seemed to 
be so near through the glasses. 

“Have they really?” she said. 

“Look, look,” he said, turning around, real excite- 
ment on his face. “Take the glasses.” 

She got out of the bed shivering, and saw that his 
breast was uncovered, naked. 

“Cover up,” she said acridly. “You'll catch cold.” 

But he paid no attention. 

“The little rascals have moved in.” 

“Oh, yes,” she said, looking through the glasses and 
seeing absolutely nothing. “Now they'll have a safe, 
warm home.” 

“Oh, yes.” He took the glasses and looked again. 
Yes, there they were. The male was looking around so 
proudly, curving his head, and his roving gay eye 
perked around. 

“By Jove, a proud, a perky little fellow. Look, see him 
there.” 

She held the glasses up but she was seeing absolutely 
nothing. She wished he would cover up his chest. It 
frightened her to see his naked chest exposed so near 
her. It was like the fright of that horrible little bird 
looking at her out of his round black eye. 

She felt an obscure anger against him. Why be so 
excited about nesting-birds? Why didn’t he cover up 
his chest? 

She gave him the glasses and ran back to bed and 
snuggled down, covering up to her chin, and he stood 
looking out the window down at the birds. 
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The Passing 


of the Democratic Fallacy 
By Ernest Sutherland Bates 


cE more a “New Deal.” There have been so 
O many of them within our memory! There was 
the opening of the Twentieth Century, which 
was to surpass all other centuries; welcomed by a group 
of writers of more promise than America had seen since 
Emerson; ushered in by the pragmatic revolution to 
bring philosophy back to life; with “Teddy” and the 
muck-rakers about to make the trusts be good forever; 
comfort and security for all just over the horizon. And 
in 1910? The new writers were dead; the muck-rakers 
were suppressed; “Teddy” had found it easier to slay 
lions than capitalists; a roi fainéant occupied the presi- 
dential chair. Again, there was the opening of the 
Wilsonian era; spring in the air once more; a welling 
up of poetry over the whole country; liberalism in the 
saddle;—to be followed by our crusade, hand in hand 
with France and England, to spread the blessings of 
democracy even among the barbarous Germans. And 
ten years later? Our great hero crippled and defeated; 
disgust with the very name of democracy; a plague on 
all foreign houses; the entire nation prone under the 
same paralysis that struck down Woodrow Wilson. 
Then the Twenties for a time burned brightly, if not in 
politics at least in art and literature and outward pros- 
perity, only to meet the familiar end—ashes and dust. 
Too familiar by now. The Twentieth Century thus far 
has been a wanton. Profuse in promise, reckless of ful- 
filment, exacting a heavy price for brief pleasures not 
worth their toll, it has played false with every trust. In 
America, at least. 

And yet, being human, we must hope. At the outset, 
there is some comfort in the thought that the analogy 
with all the earlier new eras fails in one vital respect. 
They began in joy to end in gloom. We begin in gloom 
to end—hardly, at least, in deeper gloom. 

Let us, at any rate, take note of where we are— 
spiritually, not financially. Financially, we are, of 
course, nowhere. But there are other losses and gains to 
be recorded which are considerably more important. 

The Twenties are dead. Long live the Thirties! The 
corpse is still unburied, however, and no adequate 
autopsy has been held. This is an unsafe proceeding; 
what if some miasma floating about the body infect the 
survivors? 





First, we must be sure of the facts. Here we are on’ 
safe ground. Literature, that faithful index of the spirit, 
tells a tale that cannot be misread. Its whilom leaders 
have nearly all fallen into a sleeping sickness. Mencken 
no longer breasts the current with strong oars; now and 
then he takes a stroke or two, his boat spins round, and 
he lies back, satisfied. Sherwood Anderson occasionally 
appears, wraith-like; for the rest he is lost to mortal 
sight. No younger Cytherea or Linda Condon springs 
from the brain of the tired Hergesheimer. James Branch 
Cabell, we are told on good authority, committed sui- 
cide; his ghost, Branch Cabell, hovers fitfully about the 
grave. The later poems of Carl Sandburg flash but a 
pale reflection of the old fire reddening Chicago skies. 
Masters who shook the country with Spoon River was 
not able to budge the Lincoln Myth, or with many 
thousand words to equal his own twelve-line poem on 
Anne Rutledge. The most powerful writers at the end 
of the decade, Faulkner and Jeffers, plunge daily deeper 
into neuroticism. Decay and death; the defeat of the 
defeatists; the end of an epoch. : 

Futile gestures of escape marked its decline. Thus 
Willa Cather drew apart to immerse herself in ancient 
buried heroisms, landmarks on her pilgrimage to 
Rome. Thus Thornton Wilder went back two thousand 
years to find a viable religion. Thus the once bold T. S. 
Eliot sought sanctuary from the sins of the world in 
that most worldly of institutions, the Anglican Church. 
There is no help here except for broken spirits. 

Of course, there are others who remain, undaunted. 
The restless mind of O'Neill will create new plots, im- 
passioned characters, and poignant situations—though 
it seems doubtful now if he will ever escape the toils 
of the old wizard of Vienna. Dreiser fights on, he 
would not be Dreiser else, but there is no word of an- 
other “American Tragedy.” Sinclair Lewis perhaps 
holds his own with “Ann Vickers”; certainly, save in 
detached scenes, he makes no advance. Will these— 
our greatest—really escape the creeping paralysis of 
their group or will they, more slowly, follow the lesser 
men? The answer at best is dubious. 

With the coming of the Thirties, the Twenties did 
not immediately vanish. They lingered on in a kind of 
attenuated form. Reminiscence was—and indeed, in 
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some measure, still is—the fashion of the hour. The 
flood of autobiographies, starting with Isadora Duncan, 
rising with Margaret Anderson, Christopher Morley, 
Lincoln Steffens, and Emma Goldman—excellent 
though these autobiographies are, marks clearly enough 
a tendency to turn backward toward battles long ago 
rather than forward toward the unconquered future. In 
one of the more recent of these notable memoirs, Upton 
Sinclair writes, he says, for the younger generation 
which “cannot really share the anguish and turmoil of 
those far-off days” but wishes only to be amused and 
entertained. One suspects that Mr. Sinclair for the mo- 
ment borrowed the method of his capitalistic opponents 
in thus nonchalantly “passing the buck” to the younger 
generation. Is it not, rather, that something has gone 
out of the older generation? 

What has happened to our Samsons, eyeless now in 
Gaza? For the most part, they are not old, nor have 
they been captured by the Philistines. The reason for 
their failure to keep up with their own past must be 
sought elsewhere, and it is not far to seek. 

The fact that they were “defeatists” is not here re- 
called to their disparagement but in their praise. Events 
have not discredited them but justified them too well. 
They told us we were headed for disaster on a hundred 
counts. The foolish heeded not; the rest said, “Yes, the 
deluge is on its way, but it will not come in our 
time.” Well, it came in our time, and all the prophets 
of evil, from Dreiser to Stuart Chase, are vindicated. 

And now, when their antagonists are shamed, when 
the smugness and cheap optimism and moral indiffer- 
ence that they assailed are gone, what is left for 
them to say? The graceless privilege of repeating “I 
told you so” is not one to appeal to magnanimous 


hearts. 
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A further question, however, remains. These leaders 
—not our puppet politicians but the real intellectual 
leaders, who were so profuse of warning during our 
apparent prosperity—why have they proffered so little 
help in our distress? The answer cuts deep into the 
whole problem of American democracy and shows our 
authors, for all their wisdom, to have been victims of 
the same delusion as the rest of us, a delusion equally 
the basis of their initial success and of their final fail- 
ure. Our new era, if it is to advance a single step be- 
yond the Twenties, must become fully conscious of this 
delusion. 

On the score of democracy, the thinkers and writers 
of the period found that America was ceasing to be 
America in any recognizable sense and was changing 
for the worse rather than the better. They belonged to 
the older American tradition, that which gave us Jef- 
ferson and Emerson, Lincoln and Walt Whitman, and 





they found this tradition still honored on American 
lips but little evident in American life. That “fair deal 
for all” which had seemed so imminent during the 
muck-raking days had now receded into a future beyond 
the eye of man. Capitalism, allied with nationalism, had 
apparently become invincible. The inequitable division 
of wealth, the object of the Rooseveltian and Wilsonian 
attacks, was much greater than ever, but it was no 
longer challenged. The subservience of the working 
classes, alternately cowed and bribed into submission, 
was cited as the final proof of the blessings of capital- 
ism, as if the highest aim of society were to create a race 
of slaves. Politics had become not less but more cor- 
rupt. When Lincoln Steffens wrote “The Shame of the 
Cities” there had been at least the hope of reform, but 
now municipal corruption was accepted as a fait accom- 
pli about which nothing could be done. And all the 
time our militarists and super-patriots mouthed the 
words of Washington and Jefferson. 

It is probable that the literature of the ‘teens and 
twenties will be looked back upon as a last flaming as- 
sertion of the Jeffersonian spirit. And the early decline 
of that literature is due to a clouded recognition, on the 
part of the writers themselves, that the Jeffersonian 
programme is no longer applicable. The reassertion of 
individualism, while successful and regenerative in pri- 
vate life, was an utter failure on the more fundamental 
issue of group activities. 

When The Little Review, after fifteen years of war- 
fare, closed its doors in 1929, it did so with the follow- 
ing words: “We have given space in The Little Review 
to 23 new systems of art (all now dead), representing 
19 countries. . . . The world-mind has to be changed, 
no doubt; but it’s too big a job for art. It is even quite 
likely that there will have to be reorganization on a 
very large scale before we can again have anything ap- 
proaching great objective art . . . or approaching life.” 

Thus even The Little Review, most individualistic 
of magazines, realized in the end that it was on the 
wrong track and vaguely understood the reason. Its 
final utterance was the more significant as coming 
from a magazine that had been so little concerned with 
“reorganization on a very large scale.” 

American literature has at last become aware of the 
democratic fallacy. That fallacy consists of the assump- 
tion that men can enjoy political liberty and equality 
without economic liberty or equality. It had its origin 
in a series of historical causes into which it is unneces- 
sary to enter here, and it became the fundamental 
dogma of American thought. It enunciated a noble end 
while stultifying the only means by which that end 
could be obtained. Thus there was a deep-lying incon- 
sistency and self-diremption in the American pro- 
gramme from the outset. The inner logic of democracy 
went far beyond the inadequate American formulation. 
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That this inconsistency could remain concealed for 
a century was owing to the peculiar conditions of 
American development. As long as the country re- 
mained agricultural and there was free land to be had 
for the asking, there was a considerable opportunity 
for economic independence. If a man did not take ad- 
vantage of it, it was, or seemed to be, his own fault. 
But Jeffersonianism, as Jefferson himself understood per- 
fectly, was adapted only to an agrarian society with 
plenty of free land. The Louisiana Purchase which he 
carried through so high-handedly was an absolute 
necessity for the success of his programme. 
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With the closing of the frontier and the unfortu- 
nately concomitant triumph of industry, the old eco- 
nomic opportunity disappeared forever. The era of 
land-grants was succeeded by the era of job-hunting. 
In the one a man’s economic welfare was dependent 
on his own efforts; in the other, it is, at least equally, 
dependent on the will of his employer. The romantic 
adventure, hitherto open to all, became restricted to the 
few. 

Thus there came about the formation of our two 
new classes: an irresponsible aristocracy of wealth and 
an unorganized proletariat of poverty. The older Amer- 
ican middle class, wedged between the two, became 
more and more confused as time went on. By demo- 
cratic tradition, its sympathies should have been with 
the working classes. But the fact that these were re- 
cruited from European countries with men alien in 
speech and manner, though usually at heart eager 
enough to become Americanized, finally aligned the 
middle class with the ruling order. The country was 
turned over to the captains of industry to manage, 
with the pathetic hope that they would be wise and 
generous enough to manage it for the benfit of all. 

But at the very moment when there was such faith 
in “the new sense of responsibility” about to be ac- 
quired by our industrialists, business was cutting its 
moorings in legitimate production and distribution and 
launching upon far more exciting adventures. Spurred 
on by the opportunities of private profit, it inevitably 
entered the field of speculation and credit expansion. 
The shutting up of Dick Canfield’s palatial gambling 
resorts in New York and Saratoga in 1902 and 1905 is 
now seen to have been a symbolic gesture. Gambling 
had by that time outgrown its early days of card-sharp- 
ers, race-track betting, and roulette; it looked back 
upon its adolescence with shame; it had become na- 
tional and respectable and moral; its centre was the 
Stock Exchange. More and more, private business be- 
came openly what it was always at bottom: the en- 
deavor to sell something for more than it was worth. 


THE PASSING OF THE DEMOCRATIC FALLACY 
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The army of salesmen necessary to keep the venture 
going increased year by year. The desperate character 
of the whole enterprise was subconsciously expressed in 
such popular phrases as “a good gamble,” “a good 
risk,” “the game of business.” It was a more thrilling 
game than pioneering, Indian-killing, or broncho-bust- 
ing had ever been; the stakes were the highest that had 
yet been offered on this none too wealthy planet; it 
absorbed the energy of the nation for a quarter of a 
century. 

It was the romantic glamour of private business, sup- 
plemented by the later nationalistic fervor, that ren- 
dered it impregnable to all assaults. Our writers, ab- 
sorbed in their realistic and critical labors, failed, for 
the most part, to understand the power of its appeal. 
Frank Norris sensed it at the beginning of the century, 
Dreiser clearly recognized it, a few of the younger 
writers have caught its latest phases, but, as a class, 
our authors largely missed the point. And the radicals 
of the left did worse; by distorting the capitalist into 
an ogre of greed and cruelty, they discredited their 
own case. The capitalist was no ogre. He was in essen- 
tials simply a poker player who put over an extraordi- 
narily good bluff. 

There is, however, one important difference between 
business and poker. In poker, if one is so lucky as to 
clean out his opponents, he may go quietly home and 
enjoy his winnings. In business, the cleaning-out of 
one’s opponents—including as these do the general pub- 
lic which must be cajoled or coerced into buying at as 
high prices as possible or buying as much as possible— 
necessarily means the cleaning-out of one’s self. Com- 
petitive business is intrinsically self-refuting and self- 
destructive. It is constantly dogged by the menace of 
over-production or under-consumption, two words 
which, despite Henry Ford, mean the same thing. 
However swiftly it moves, its trailer rattles along be- 
hind it and whenever it meets any roughness in the 
road there is a crash. The modern credit system may 
delay débacle but makes it all the greater when it oc- 
curs. Industry works to decrease the relative power of 
the consumer, yet at the same time it is ultimately de- 
pendent on the power and confidence of this same con- 
sumer. Faced with this dilemma it is no wonder that 
capitalism should have been utterly bewildered during 
the recent crisis. 

For three years our industrial and political leaders 
watched the depression deepen—the depression which 
they neither warned against nor did anything to pre- 
vent and which they proved powerless to alleviate. 
“Captains of industry”? They were not even competent 
top sergeants. The collection of their utterances in the 
little book “Oh Yeah?” is the finest work of humor 
which America has yet produced. It may be said in 
their defense that they did the only thing they had 
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learned to do—bluff. But they didn’t do it very well. 
And in November, 1932, the bluff of their chief pros- 
perity expert was definitely called. 

If the Great Depression had accomplished nothing 
more than to shatter the myth of the omniscient and 
omnipotent business man, that alone would have beer 
worth all that it has cost. But it has done much more 
than that, in producing a new positive outlook. Let us 
turn once more to the literary men who at least knew 
what it was all about much better than did the men of 
affairs. 
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With the decline of the Twenties there appeared a 
new generation of writers who represent the forces to 
be reckoned with during the next decade. The work of 
nearly all of them is characterized by a pronounced 
swing to the left. They are no longer hampered by the 
democratic fallacy. While cherishing the gains of per- 
sonal liberty, they are not fundamentally individual- 
minded but social-minded. They are after bigger game 
than John Sumner or the Anti-Saloon League. Their 
outlook is determinedly collectivist. 

Ask anyone who are the significant critics of the 
hour. The answer will certainly include Max Eastman, 
an old collectivist but reckoned among the newer 
voices since his return from exile; Lewis Mumford, not 
yet quite free from the airy chains of utopianism; and 
Edmund Wilson, entirely unchained. The admittedly 
most significant fiction of the period is being written 
by John Dos Passos. Of less assured literary status but 
somewhere toward the front are Michael Gold and 
Lester Cohen. Among the younger philosophers, Sid- 
ney Hook is the most vigorous. All of these are in the 
collectivist camp. The New Masses has arisen, less 
witty, less well illustrated than the old Masses, but 
equal to it in energy. And, on a higher level, The Mod- 
ern Quarterly, edited by V. F. Calverton, began its 
critical approach where The Little Review left off. 
“There will have to be reorganization on a very large 
scale.” Change the tentative “very large” to “revolu- 
tionary,” and you have the later attitude. It is not now 
the mood of defeat but the mood of confident challenge 
that is heard. 

Long before the recent election there was already a 
new spirit in the air. The more profound of our older 
leaders—some of them, at least—caught its vivifying 
breath. Charles Beard scoffed at the “sturdy individual- 
ism” of the democratic tradition. The Nation ran a 
series of reconstructive articles, “If I Were Dictator.” 
John Dewey, almost as alert at seventy as the younger 
leaders, had written even earlier: “We are in for some 
kind of socialism, call it by whatever name we please, 
and no matter what it will be called when it is realized. 


Economic determinism is now a fact, not a theory. But 
there is a difference and a choice between a blind, 
chaotic and unplanned determination issuing from busi- 
ness conducted for pecuniary profit and the determina- 
tion of a socially planned and ordered development. It 
is the difference and the choice between a society that 
is public and one that is capitalistic.” 

Everybody, whether socialist, communist, or what- 
ever seems to carry some scheme of social reconstruc- 
tion in his head. Gerard Swopes has his, and President 
Glenn Frank of the University of Wisconsin has his, 
and George Soule of The New Republic has his. 
“America’s Way Out” by Norman Thomas was, on its 
appearance and for a time, a best-seller. Equally signifi- 
cant, though heard only by the few, are the deep revo- 
lutionary mutterings of Briffault’s “Breakdown.” 

The Democratic landslide of November marked the 
end of the post-war reaction which may now be seen in 
retrospect to have paralleled, almost exactly, the reac- 
tion in Great Britain after Napoleon. Our defeatist 
writers were our Byrons and Shelleys. It remains to be 
seen whether the immediate future will continue to ape 
the past. Outwardly, we seem only to have won back, 
at the cost of great toil and effort, to the standpoint of 
1912. Even that is something—to be able to go on from 
where we were when interrupted by the war. Evasion 
for evasion, the sophistries of Walter Lippmann are, at 
any rate, preferable to the sophistries of Henry Ford. 

The implications of the recent election are, however, 
more important than its overt meanings. President 
Hoover, while no great master of divination, was nearer 
the truth than his opponents when he declared in his 
New York speech on the eve of the election that the 
Republican Party was the party of traditional Ameri- 
canism, meaning by this, precisely, the democratic fal- 
lacy. His antagonist, of course, at once protested that 
he was just as traditional in his thinking as was the 
President. But the surge of social unrest that carries 
him into office will inevitably sweep him far from these 
ancient moorings. The American people are plainly 
weary of that vestigial mockery of “natural rights,” the 
doctrine of laissez faire which has enriched the few to 
the impoverishment of the many. That the public de- 
mand is for some wide-reaching social control of in- 
dustry seems indubitable. The first form which this 
control will take will probably be another and even 
more bitter mockery. We shall see the same men who 
have wielded the forces of private industry climbing 
back into power as government officials. Not prosperity 
but fascism lies around the corner. When that point 
is reached, experience will teach us what reason can 
demonstrate even now, that social control is impossible 
without social ownership. Then, when the now mori- 
bund democratic fallacy is actually dead, we shall be 
ready for a real “New Deal.” 
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The Apostate 


A STORY 






By Lillzan Barnard Gilkes 


HE autobus was to start from the Piazza Venezia 
at two o'clock sharp. Thomas took out his watch. 
“Seven minutes yet!” 

The plain, practical face of Sarah sitting beside him 
in the bus bloomed out in a proud smile. “Danny got 
us here in plenty of time—he said we ought not to 
hurry——” 

“Uh-huh.” 

But Thomas wished they hadn’t been ahead of time. 
He reached for his handkerchief and mopped his bald 
forehead which still had a few briary gray hairs roost- 
ing there, and then he wiped round his collar which 
had wilted during luncheon. After that he flung on his 
hat—a gesture to let the world know it was time to be 
moving on. But the driver was nowhere in sight. 

Two young ladies in the party wanted to know what 
the building was across the street, with all those naked 
figures leaning over the fountain and a thing like a 
summer-house perched at the top of the steps. 

Danny could tell them, Sarah thought—if they really 
wanted to know. Danny knew everything about Rome. 
He was studious like that from a little chap—and every 
bit as good as an encyclopedia. My, but a delicate 
boy! She could smile now to think how scared she’d 
been about him, but she thought she would never raise 
him. Feeling so thankful he had been spared to them 
—she couldn’t help it, whenever she thought of that 
time—she leaned toward the young ladies and said 
pleasantly, “It’s dreadfully warm, isn’t it!” 

“Something fierce!” 

Thomas said “Whew!” and hit his knee with the 
brim of his straw hat. 

“Are you staying long in Rome?” 

The young ladies said they wanted to get out of that 
heat. And they didn’t care for the Italian cooking. 

Everything has its disadvantages, of course—even 
when dreams surprisingly turn into facts. Sarah and 
Thomas had saved to take this trip, to come over and 
see Danny. In anticipation they had dwelled on it as 
some astounding climax of their lives, a rich holiday 
conferred by the same goodness of fortune that gave 
them their splendid son. Now they actually were hav- 
ing the time of their lives. But travelling is not so easy 
—not what it seems when you are sitting on your own 








verandah. Sarah had never known how tired she 
could get, which proved she was getting old. Especially 
her feet—how they did ache, the whole time! And 
she had expected Rome, somehow, would be much 
bigger and grander than it was. But it was all so dif- 
ferent from New England—the scenery, the lovely 
gardens—wasn’t it just like a dream to be here with 
Danny? Thinking of this, she felt distressed to hear 
people complain about the food. 

“We have been here three days and we've seen pretty 
nearly everything. It’s wonderful how much you can 
do, when you've got some one to take you around! Our 
son knows all the places—he’s at one of the seminaries. 
We came over to see him, but tomorrow we've got 
to take the train——” 

She broke off. She would not think about taking the 
train tomorrow. She would have the courage to be 
happy for Danny’s sake, every minute of the time now. 
Surely, yes—for they would have this wonderful time 
to look back on, she and Thomas—— 

A man shoved a tray of souvenirs in through the 
window of the bus, and stepping on the running-board 
he put his head inside after the tray. 

“Post-card, souvenir—ten lire, signora. Real coral!” 
He held up a chain, and fondling the beads, let them 
drip through the fingers of his other hand. “Very 
cheap!” 

Sarah hesitated. She had never seen so much to buy 
as there was in Rome—everything from beads to the 
bones of martyrs and the peace of heaven after you 
were dead. Sacrilegious, that was—but you couldn’t 
tell about these foreigners. And she did love beads! 
At home, she wouldn’t have dared spend money like 
this. She looked from the beads to the man, and saw 
Danny coming back with the tickets. 

He waved the tickets in front of him and said very 
firmly, “Don’t take any more of those things—you’ve 
got enough, I think——” 

“No, thank you—” she told the man. “No, I don’t 
want anything——” 

Danny waved the man away, and climbed into the 


bus. 


“Here—” said Thomas, moving over. “Sit between 


us, boy——’ 
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“You have to be sharp with those fellows—they’ll 
do you if they can!” Danny was smiling, but he 
sounded terribly serious. “The Italians have got a mean 
streak in them that way—hard after the dollar, you 
know. Well, we'll be off in a minute now——” 

Sure enough, the driver strolled out of a tobacco 
shop and cranked up the bus. The conductor on the 
driver’s seat turned round to count the heads. The bus 
rolled out of the Piazza. 

“For Pete’s sake!” One of the young ladies pointed 
out of the window. “Look at all those cats!” 

Sarah looked. And Thomas stared as if he saw, that 
instant, the ghost of a Roman emperor, clad in the 
toga and waving the imperial sceptre, spring out of 
the stones and order him to be flung to the lions. In 
a long rectangular space, fifteen or twenty feet below 
the street level—why, there must have been a hundred 
cats! Pink oleanders bloomed against the walls of the 
enclosure, and whole families of cats dozed in the 
shade of them. Some, going apart from the crowd, 
stalked with tremendous feline indifference across the 
sun-beaten area; others reclined in narrow strips of 
shade made by fallen capitals. 

“Well, I never!” Sarah gasped. 

As the bus curved past the place, she caught sight of 
a battle in progress over in one corner. A black midget 
advanced and bowed its back at an orange tiger, and 
lifting one paw, planted a swat on the jaw of its yel- 
low enemy. 

“How do they get out of there?” Thomas wanted 
to know. “Too high to jump, I should think——” 

Danny was feeling self-conscious, very much an- 
noyed because the young women were listening. 
“We've just left Trajan’s Forum behind—” He leaned 
forward, raising his voice, and his manner instantly 
became a reproof to the two girls for their common 
behavior. 

“The Romans, you know, put those forums—fora, 
rather—all over the city. The emperors did it to im- 
press the people, and each emperor tried to do some- 
thing more elaborate than the last man. The column 
in the centre used to have at the top a statue of the 
Emperor Trajan, but about twenty-five years ago, when 
they started to excavate Trajan’s Forum, the Pope had 
a statue of Saint Paul put there. The cats occupy the 
forum now. They are protected there, people feed 
them—and they never go out. It’s quite an accepted 
fact, the cats in Trajan’s Forum—one of the land- 
marks of Rome. You find that kind of thing quite 
often in this country. Simple-hearted people, the Ital- 
ians, you know—just like children!” 

“Oh, yes—” said Thomas. “Oh, sure!” 

Sarah nodded her head. But neither of them quite 
took it in. They listened attentively to all Danny told 
them about the customs of Italy, and while they hung 


on every word their minds were on something else. 
What did they know of the contents of books? They 
were old folks. But their son was a great student. Look 
where his application and learning had gotten him— 
and he'd go right on up to the top! 

But if only he were somewhere nearer home—not 
with an ocean between. It took so long for letters to 
get to America. Sarah would feel better about it all if 
he were just where she could look after him, to see 
that he got enough good food and plenty of sleep. 
He neglected himself so. Why, when he got with a 
book he’d sit up till all hours—and many a time it 
was broad daylight when she found him, still reading. 
She thought he looked peaked, dreadfully thin, and so 
—so sort of hollow-eyed. He was so nervous—he seem- 
ed excited all of the time. It wasn’t natural. While he 
was talking his eyes shone, a flush came on his face— 
and he had a feverish unnatural look, as though some- 
thing were burning him up inside. When he thought 
he wasn’t watched he would go quite limp, staring in 
front of him at nothing. She had seen that look—that 
queer strained look on his face—as they leaned out of 
the train window in the station and saw him coming 
along the platform. It had gone right to her heart. She 
turned round to find Thomas and gave a cry of fear. 
“Oh, he’s sick! Thomas, look—oh, what’s the matter 
with him?” “Looks a bit seedy—” Thomas agreed 
with her. But as soon as she had kissed him, when she 
felt his arms come around her in a loving embrace she 
forgot everything else in the one fact—the thrilling, 
comforting fact that she had him back again and he 
was her own boy. Then she stole a long look at him 
and tried to make her question sound matter-of-fact. 
“Are you all right, Danny? Do you feel well?” And 
right away he was on edge, impatient of her worry- 
ing about him. “Why, of course, mother—you aren’t 
going to be silly about my health!” 

But his white face, his eyes like burnt shadows— 
they hurt her to see. She couldn’t put that stretched 
look out of her mind. 


ee 


The bus crept out of a winding black street where 
the houses almost met overhead, and the Colosseum 
stood up grandly before them. Danny told them about 
the great theatre that held eighty thousand people, 
pointing out the emperor’s box, explaining how on the 
days of the great shows a canvas awning was stretched 
overhead to protect the spectators from the sun. 

Thomas said, “Some size!” 

“Right! When you think of such things——” 

Danny paused, emotion stopping his thought. The 
pagan monuments exercised a fascination his vulner- 
able mind could not resist, though he knew them to 
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have been reared in abomination. For the symbolism 
of the Christian victory was here—spirit over flesh, 
the Empire of Christ, the Holy Church triumphant 
in the seat of the heathen gods. His mind was tuned 
in symbols. 

What was it? Seeing his abstraction, the question be- 
gan to beat again in Sarah’s mind. What was the mat- 
ter with him? Why, when he spoke like that—in that 
tranced voice—did he seem so changed? Not her son 
any more, but some grave stranger whom she was in 
awe of. 

“It’s very chastening—” he went on. “There’s a 
great lesson for us in modern times—not to let our 
corrupt pride carry us too far. The vanity of the Ro- 
man builders—ah, but think of the American sky- 
scrapers!” 

Beside the Arch of Constantine the bus stopped for 
two priests to get on. One was a young man, with a 
lean strong body and faded blue eyes that made his 
sallow face look tarnished. He was wearing a black 
gown and a little hard flat hat, and his finger-nails were 
bitten off and dirty. The other, in plain black clothes, 
had a rosary hung round his neck. He bowed to the 
people in the bus. His appearance was quite ordinary, 
but as he seated himself every one turned to look at 
him—feeling, no doubt, that it would be a bad thing to 
come into conflict with a man whose eye emitted such 
a cool and cunning beam. His self-possession, that was 
almost insolence, would make people afraid of his will. 
He spoke in English to his companion; and as he 
talked, there came on his face a look of sarcastic but 
not unfriendly amusement. 

Staring past the priests, Thomas sighed and forgot 
he was in Rome. A long aisle of backward-turning 
years unrolled before him—that aisle of time down 
which he and Sarah had walked hand in hand, start- 
ing from their courtship and taking them past the 
few scattered mile-stones that humped above the un- 
eventful level of their mingled lives. The first mile- 
stone, quite near the starting-place, was a grave—the 
dim mound which held the sad little ghost that had 
flown away from them so soon after it put on mortal 
flesh. The next mile-stone was Danny’s birth. Thomas 
stared out of the window at the smooth brown fore- 
ground of the Roman Campagna, from which a haze 
of dust rose up to the sky making the road and the 
distance one, and an old vexation troubled him again. 
Too bad the boy had mixed himself up with the Ro- 
man Catholics! None of that in his family, or Sarah’s. 
Plain Protestant folks on both sides, right back to 
Plymouth Rock. Unaccountable where the boy got it 
from! But he was always deep. There was something 
dead earnest about him, some quality that seemed to 
lift him up and put him out of reach. He said it was 
his faith. Well—— 


Another mile-stone loomed on the smooth horizon 
of his past, and Thomas heard Sarah’s voice calling him 
to come into the front parlor. Like the majority of vil- 
lage front parlors this was an ungracious room, frigid 
and tidy, as becomes the apartment dedicated to unused 
and useless possessions. But somehow, the parlor had 
seemed the right place to discuss this thing. He walked 
in and found Sarah standing in the middle of the 
room. “Look here!” She spoke queerly. And then she 
showed him a crucifix and a rosary she had found in 
Danny’s things when she was looking for his socks to 
mend. They looked at each other, voiceless. And Sarah 
said after a bit, “Well, what do you make of this?” 
But he could only gape at her, “What do you?” Then 
he burst out, “Good Lord! How long do you suppose 
—he’s had those things in the house?” She answered, 
as full of incredulity, “I’m sure I don’t know!” Again 
their looks met over the question neither spoke: what’s 
come over him? If Danny had turned himself into a 
Chocktaw Indian, or a sun-worshipping heathen, it 
could not have been a harder thing to understand. 
When Thomas found his voice, light broke over the 
dark upheaval of his mind. “Sarah, this means—it 
means he’s got another religion—he doesn’t believe as 
we do!” The realization burnt like flame. “He’s got 
hold of some nonsense—!” he shouted in his dismay. 
“Sh-sh!” Sarah shook him by the arm; her touch 
steadied him a little. “Let him alone, Thomas. You 
know you can’t force him—you won't do any good—” 
Ah, he felt very baffled and miserable then. Not in 
the boy’s confidence at all. But Sarah was right— 
you couldn’t force him. He wouldn’t give in. 

There was a bump. Hey! Thomas was flung hard 
against the invisible angularities of the young woman 
next to him. The bus had stopped. 

A gabbling confusion quickly arose, all on account 
of a goat in the road. The goat which was being driven 
by a peasant woman stood boldly in the way, its legs 
spread apart, immovable and baffling, while a bitter 
altercation in impassioned Italian raged between the 
driver and the peasant woman concerning the right to 
advance. When at length the mischievous animal was 
induced to budge a trifle to one side, so the bus could 
pass, it appeared that defendant and plaintiff both were 
equally vindicated. Thomas grinned. 

By Jake, that animal got the best of it—you couldn’t 
turn a goat from his fixed intention! Why, that goat 
made him feel at home in Italy. Now who would have 
expected that? Here he was, and Sarah, in this foreign 
land—and Danny showing them the sights like the 
king’s agent. No, it would be the Pope’s. Well, he 
guessed it was all right. Danny was a good boy, and 
no notions about incense and the rest of it could un- 
settle that. Never had given them any trouble or 
anxiety about—about a young man’s difficulties—oh, 
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nothing like that! Thomas, smiling at such a thought, 
felt a glow like a warm perspiration coming out all 
over him. That boy would make good—and his dad 
would stand by him, sure! 

“Say, what’s that over there?” He asked the ques- 
tion without interest in knowing, but because—well, 
he was proud of the boy. Liked to hear him talk. 

Danny said there were ruins like those everywhere 
in the teeming vicinity of Rome. You couldn’t step but 
you came upon a bit of wall, or a piece of the aqueduct. 

“The things tourists come to see—putting post-card 
atmosphere before the eternal spirit—the spirit of the 
Christian martyrs! Yes, people go abroad to look at 
architecture—but how little interest they take in the 
first monuments of our faith, which are as ancient— 
as ancient as the monuments of the Roman Forum!” 

“Ah! But remember—” The dark-eyed priest had 
been listening. “The stone of our monuments came off 
the pagan temples—a most regrettable fact——” 

“Oh, if you look at it that way—!” Danny was sud- 
denly very angry. What right had this fellow to chal- 
lenge him? He turned on the priest, hating him and 
feeling that the spirit of the martyrs had somehow 
been impugned. “I should call that being disloyal to 
the Church!” 

“Some of us think differently——” 

“There can be no difference of opinion touching the 
Church’s infallibility!” 

Thomas looked at Sarah, and she looked at him. 
He said “Gosh!” under his breath. And she felt as if 
she were waiting for a fire-cracker to go off. She did- 
n’t know what they were arguing about, but for 
strangers to quarrel—churchmen too! Danny used not 
to be like that—so touchy and ready to fly off the 
handle. It was—it must be because he wasn’t well. 

“If you are discussing doctrine—” The priest spoke in 
a quiet, slow voice. “That’s a different matter—quite. 
Church doctrine must be held infallible—only so can 
discipline be maintained within the ecclesiastical or- 
ganization. But I’m not here as a churchman now— 
I’m on a holiday—you see, I’m not speaking from the 
ecclesiastical point of view. And—” he added with a 
queer smile—‘“as a spectator—a tourist—I probably 
have some feelings in common with the layman.” 

“Well—” said Danny, shocked quite beyond dis- 
cretion—“If you mean that you hold private convic- 
tions contrary to the Church’s teaching, that’s very seri- 
ous—that makes you a hypocrite!” 

“Oh, not necessarily!” The priest laughed. 

“But you believe in compromise——” 

“Naturally. And don’t you? Is not the Church’s his- 
tory a record of judicious and enlightened compro- 
mise? Indeed, how are you going to bring the masses of 
erring mankind to the faith and keep them there if 
you do not compromise with human weakness?” 


Still smiling, he turned to Thomas and said very 
cordially, “If it’s of interest to you—the ruin you were 
asking about is what’s left of a house where Saint 
Gregory—that was Gregory the Great—lived as a 
monk. As a pope, too, he taught there. They’ve got a 
table there now of the second century—just think of 
that!—from which Saint Gregory gave food to the 
poor.” 

“You don’t say!” Thomas was astounded. But—if 
the table had hung on that long, the saint hadn’t. 
He wondered if they had got any of his whiskers and 
finger-nails around anywhere. 

“It would be worth your while to make another 
trip out here and go into that house——” 

“Oh, I’m sure!” Sarah was extremely relieved to 
find something she could agree with. If the argument 
were begun again it would become a quarrel and this 
time, surely, something terrible would happen. Ob- 
scurely, she felt that Danny was in the wrong and she 
wanted to protect him, to rescue his dignity for him, 
if he would not himself. Apologizing, she added, “But 
I’m afraid there isn’t time——” 

“Oh! Well, there never is—nobody ever has time 


enough in Rome.” 
tees 


Really he means well, she thought. But remember- 
ing that they were leaving tomorrow, suddenly home 
seemed terribly far away. Would they ever reach 
home again? She tried to picture home and, strangely, 
she could form no image of her accustomed life. It 
seemed incalculably remote—more distant, even, than 
that foreign destination they could not imagine, when 
she and Thomas boarded the giant ship that was to 
take them to the other side of the world. Nonsense! 
Home was right there where it had always been—it 
wouldn’t have walked away in their absence! But she 
felt afraid—of what, she did not know. And now she 
did not want to visit the Catacombs or do any more 
of the fatiguing things people do in Rome. They had 
not come all that journey across the ocean to look at 
Roman relics or at churches the Christians had built. 
They had come to see their son. The time was going 
—all but a few hours gone—and they had seen hardly 
anything of him. There was so much to do, and he 
wouldn’t have them miss anything. But—why, they 
had not had a real good talk together yet! And to- 
morrow—tomorrow they must say good-by to Danny. 
Why, why was it so? Her health was good, but you 
never know—she might die without ever seeing her 
son again. And now that dry landscape out there—the 
Appian Way—though the sun was shining full on it, 
seemed to go under a shadow which made it mon- 
strous and alien and ugly; and hot as the temperature 
was, she shivered looking at it. 
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Danny sat staring angrily out of the window. The 
priest, with a peculiar crafty smile on his face, con- 
tinued talking to Sarah. 

“I walked out here the other day in the early morn- 
ing—” he said with a wave of his hand toward the 
road: “The sun was just coming up and we walked 
along in the glow of the sky. Bare-footed, you know— 
I thought of the martyrs! We had an archbishop 
along with us—” He said that as you might have said, 
“We had Johnny along with us.” . . . “You know, it’s 
very pleasant at that hour. Several of us were going out 
to say a mass in the Catacombs and we all walked 
along singing hymns—bare-footed—” He laughed. 
“Just like the martyrs!” 

The bus stopped in front of a plain little church with 
a dusty white plaster facade. Danny said they were to 
get out and go inside. Sarah was glad he gave her his 
arm to lean on, for she had not even yet got over the 
nervous feeling she had about going into Catholic 
churches. Not that she expected anything dreadful to 
happen—of course not! But she felt as though God 
were watching her. 

Inside the church it smelled of wax and garlic. The 
white walls looked strange, though they were ordinary; 
but the candles burning in bright clusters warmed 
them and hid their squalor. The uneasiness that trou- 
bled Sarah increased as she glanced about. The sight 
of a woman with a pinched sorrowful face, dressed 
in black and kneeling before one of the shrines, affect- 
ed her with a kind of shock. She was used to making 
her supplications to God in the decent privacy of a 
church pew, and she thought she never could get used 
to the foreigner’s ways of worshipping and love-mak- 
ing in public, not even if she lived over here. When 
she saw Danny go down on his knees and make the 
sign of the cross she began to tremble queerly. A name- 
less emotion burst from her heart and she wanted to 
cry out, “My son! O my son!” 

Thomas came and stood close to her, and she put her 
hand in his. The bus conductor came in, followed by 
the rest of the party, and when he had got them all 
around him he began to speak an oration about the 
church. The priest who had talked to her in the bus 
was standing in the group, and she saw him turn 
away with a shrug, as much as to say, “That’s all non- 
sense!” 

“Come this way!” Danny called to them. He took 
hold of Sarah’s arm and Thomas’s other one, and walk- 
ing between them guided them to a spot where there 
was a little iron cross standing up in the stone floor. 
“Look!” he said, pointing to the floor. They both 
looked, and saw the perfect imprint of a human foot 
graven in the stone. 

“You know the story?” Danny asked, looking from 
one to the other. “This is where Our Lord met Peter 


as he was going out from Rome, and that is the spot 
where he stood. There you see His footprints—there 
are two of them, one a little fainter—left behind in 
the stone. Of course you can believe it or not—as you 
like. But there is the proof! Can you stand on a piece 
of granite in your bare feet and make an impression 
like that? Of course not! I say there’s no question 
about it—it’s a fact that can’t be denied. Peter said to 
Our Lord, ‘Quo vadis? Quo vadis—where are you go- 
ing?’ And Our Lord replied, ‘I’m going forth to suffer 
again because thou art going away from Rome——’” 

Sarah bent forward to see. Thomas exclaimed, 
“Humph! Well!” Hand in hand they stood together in 
wonder, gazing down at the divine mark. 

“Quo vadis—where are you going?” Danny repeated 
it like a chant, like an invocation. It seemed to Sarah 
his voice sang with a passionate tenderness that smote 
her strangely; and Thomas stood ill at ease, fingering 
his hat. . 

“There it is, you see—you'd better kiss it before you 
aml 

“Yes—oh, yes!” she cried, too much moved to say 
more. Thomas murmured, “Oh, sure!” 

Danny knelt down and touched his lips to the stone. 
Dismayed, she clung tighter to Thomas’s hand—and 
while her son stood by, whipping her on with his un- 
bending will, impeded by her stoutness she stooped 
and did as he commanded her. Thomas came down 
stiffly on one knee beside her. 


ee 


Out-of-doors the sun was bright, too bright—it made 
black spots come before Sarah’s eyes. Thomas blinked 
and rubbed his. The priest who had argued before got 
into the bus beside him, and remarked, “Of course, 
that’s not an article of dogma—it’s a tradition. But it 
could have been. He could have done it— He might 
even have done it deliberately. Over here I have seen 
many things I never expected to see. A piece of the 
true cross, a fragment of the cross of the good thief— 
three of the nails from the cross of Our Lord, and two 
thorns——” 

It was all very marvellous. Thomas agreed with the 
priest. But you couldn’t be sure it was true unless you 
had faith. His own faith didn’t cover quite as much 
as that—not by a good deal! But what was that fel- 
low always putting in his oar for? He didn’t exactly 
trust ‘em, those priests. 

A monk in a brown robe, sandals on his bare feet, 
led them through the Catacombs. He was an old man 
and he had a wan sad face, and a long gray beard 
which gave him an early Christian appearance. Now 
and then when he was speaking, his voice would die 
away and he seemed to forget what he was saying, but 
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his dreaming eyes looked to be full of memories. He 
addressed everything he said to Danny. Sarah and 
Thomas didn’t mind that—didn’t mind not under- 
standing. Danny translated everything promptly, and 
it made them feel pleased and proud to hear him reply 
to the monk in Italian. 

It was chilly in the passages, and black dark. The 
brother handed them each a wax taper to light their 
way. When they came to the place where the infants 
had been entombed in the rock wall, Sarah was sud- 
denly overcome with misery and panic at the thought 
of how little they were to suffer in that grim place. 
And she asked herself, how could people do the cruel, 
wicked things the Romans had done? Once they heard 
voices ahead of them and saw the tapers of another 
party moving up through the gloom, a poor little glow 
bobbing about precariously in the choking dark. Pres- 
ently the corridor broadened out into a chamber where, 
in a recess behind a grill, several candles were burning 
on an altar that held some bits of vestments under 
glass. The candles shed their yellow light upon a wo- 
man’s figure, on a bier in front of the altar. The face 
frozen in youthful innocence seemed moulded of 
moonlight, an expression rapt of the moon lying like 
frost upon the marbled features, the high arched nose 
thinned and sculptured by death. 

“Oh!” Sarah drew back, uttering a soft scream. 

“It’s all right—nothing to be afraid of,” said Danny, 
genuflecting and crossing himself. “That’s only a 
plaster cast.” 

Thomas coughed in relieved embarrassment. 

Fearfully they went up to the bier and looked into 
the face. It seemed impossible even yet that the likeness 
of martyred flesh was plaster, the cold moon-color of 
the features but the reflection of candle-light in a hol- 
low cave. This was the tomb of Saint Cecelia. 

Holding his taper high to throw the light farther, 
Danny told them the story of Saint Cecelia—how she 
was the daughter of a Roman noble family and was 
betrothed by her heathen parents to a Roman youth 
named Valerian, and how, filled with her influence, 
her parents became Christians and Valerian suffered 
martyrdom. Danny’s eyes were lit with a strange dark 
fire, and as he related the frightful defamations to 
which the beautiful body of Saint Cecelia was sub- 
jected his voice rang with a fervor that seemed to lift 
him to some tremendous climax of transcendent feel- 
ing. One could believe that his own veins took fire 
with the agony and the rapture of the Roman girl’s 
martyrdom. 

“She was just a slip of a girl! Frail, and lovely, and 
afraid—afraid of the soldiers—” With a swift move- 
ment he raised his hands; the knuckles showed white. 
“They must have torn her white flesh—they probably 
violated her—” His body tense, he seemed about to 


throw himself forward upon some invisible form. His 
face was very pale. Then he took a step backward and 
dropped his hands. “Just a slip of a girl——” 

“For a long time—a great many ages—” he went on 
with the story, “her body was lost. It disappeared and 
couldn’t be found. But finally it was recovered, and 
then—” He lowered his voice significantly. “It was 
found to be absolutely uncorrupted—absolutely uncor- 
rupted!” The word “uncorrupted” had a pulpy sound 
as he uttered it, as if it came from under his tongue. 
And he repeated it with a kind of joy, as though it sig- 
nified for him a supreme and secret ecstasy. 


ei 


His voice pealing forth in the weird dusk woke an 
old echo in Sarah’s heart. Strange, how familiar! And 
then she remembered those tones—Thomas, in the days 
of their courtship, had used them speaking to her of 
love. Momentarily her youth returned upon her, and a 
warm flush streamed down her throat under the neck 
of her dress. Love had seemed such a horrifying thing. 
But there are things in life that don’t seem real or right 
until you have accepted them, and then you wonder 
how they could have been anything but natural. 

A wild excitement shone in Danny’s eyes, and his 
face—so pale—made her again afraid for him. He lived 
too much on his nerves—ah, that was it!—and too 
much alone. Some way it injures folks to have too 
much of one thing, be it religion, getting rich, or love. 
As a boy he was restless, in the house and out—he 
couldn’t settle to anything. And Thomas was strict 
with him—wouldn’t have him dawdling about when 
there was work to do. Once she had found him out in 
the barn, sitting humped over on the stool beside the 
cow he had been milking—the cow switching her tail, 
disgruntled, and rumbling to herself; the milk pail 
standing only a quarter full. He’d been crying... . 
“What is it? What trouble have you got, my son?” She 
did not often show feeling. But the sight of his distress 
afflicted her keenly. She folded her arms around him, 
half lifting him from the stool; and for an instant he 
laid his face against her bosom. In silence they stayed 
so, his head pressed in to her shoulder; and it seemed 
her very self that she held there clasped in a tight em- 
brace, her separate flesh united mysteriously with his, 
melted in compassionate love. The mare began munch- 
ing straw in the next stall, and as though that external 
sound put an end to their communion a single sob 
burst from him—an uncouth, terrifying sound. “Oh, 
mother—I want something—I don’t know what!” And 
she never knew, either, what that desire was. But she 
remembered she, too, once had felt a yearning after 
something, nameless and unattainable. The feeling was 
gone before she could identify it, displaced by other 
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feelings; for then she met Thomas and married him. 

She drew her breath in a deep, slow sigh. That in- 
stant she felt a touch of heart-burn. It must be the heat 
—and all this going—she wasn’t used to it. She reached 
in her hand-bag for her little bottle of soda-mints, and 
poured a heap of the tablets into her palm. Swallow- 
ing one, she put the others back and corked up the 
bottle again. 

Danny motioned to the brother, and led the way out 
of the dusk-filled chamber again into swallowing dark- 
ness. “Better go along now! You can spend all sorts of 
time in these places, but you’ve got to pack——” 

They groped through black corridors, airless and 
dank, and inhospitable as a grave. Sarah was afraid of 
falling. Danny held her arm, but she stumbled several 
times before they got outside. They had a moment to 
wait for the bus. An ancient vehicle it was, and subject 
to spasms of exploding noise. They bumped forward, 
nearly thrown off the seats, a cloud of dust kicked up 
behind which whitened the grass along the edges of 
the road. Then the bus took a run of speed, like a 
young horse going to take a hurdle. But the leap didn’t 
come, and presently they drew up outside a trattoria. 
The driver got down to get himself a drink. 

Danny asked if they wouldn’t like something. “Wa- 
ter—or lemonade?” 

“Anything’ll suit me, so it’s wet-—” Thomas declared. 
“I never was so plum dry in my life.” 

“Lemonade’s good to quench thirst,” Sarah said. 
“That’s what I'll have.” 

“Make it three, then. Hey! Wait a minute—” 
Thomas grabbed in his pocket for some coins. 

“Oh, that’s all right—”’ Danny started off. But 
Thomas wouldn’t allow it. 

“You're crazy, boy—keep your money! 

In a minute Danny came back and announced, “He 
wants a lira each—I think it’s too much——” 

But Thomas laughed. Out of a great guffaw he said, 
“Sure, go ahead—I guess a nickel won’t break me up!” 
Still chuckling, when Danny had gone he turned to 
Sarah. “What do you think of that!” 

She shook her head, smiling. But she knew. She 
knew it was because he didn’t have the money to 
spend. Regretfully, she tried to remember whether they 
had let him pay any of the admissions to the places he 
had taken them. She hoped not, but she couldn’t be 
sure. He was so quick at attending to things. She 
guessed Thomas could spare a bit of money to leave 
with him—five dollars or so would at least buy him 
some warm gloves for the winter. He used to suffer 
because his hands got so cold. And people said it was 
a disagreeable climate in Rome in the wintertime—the 
dampness was the thing. 

“He’s learned a thing or two. He’s learned how to 
hold on to his money, all right! He'll get along——!” 


” 


They exchanged glances, their faces softly aglow 
with admiration of his shining qualities. Their splendid 
son! Then Thomas’s countenance turned sober. 

“Say—do you suppose they give ‘em enough to eat 
in that place?” 

“What place?” 

“I’m talking about that seminary!” He didn’t know 
why he was suddenly angry. But he thought she knew 
—well enough—what place he meant. “You know, 
these Catholics are great on fasting—I thought, may- 
be——” 

She had the same thought. Maybe, in the interests of 
piety, his body was not being cared for. 

Danny came out of the trattoria carrying the lemon- 
ades, straws sticking up in the glasses. But there were 
only two. 

“Where’s yours?” Thomas asked quickly. 

“Thanks, I’m not going to take any—I had some 
water inside. Here’s your change——” 

“T don’t want it.” 

“It’s your change, Father-——” 

“I said I don’t want it—” He was shouting now. 
“Don’t give me any more of that tin money!” 

In his impatience he struck Danny’s hand that held 
the money, knocking a two-lira piece to the ground. It 
jingled on the pavement. “Lot of foolishness!” he 
muttered under his breath. Danny stooped and picked 
up the two-lira piece, and dropped it carefully into his 
pocket. 


Seip 


The Roman dusk was coming down—the rich, fanci- 
ful, gold-brown dusk that spreads over the darkening 
olive trees a mauve obscurity and blackens the pines, 
stooping gaunt on the yellow rim of eternity. Swallows 
were going to and fro overhead, dashing against the 
eaves and dropping their faint twitterings. 

Danny leaned back, sucking air into his lungs. There 
was a pain in his chest. He drew his lips into a rigid, 
tight line to stop the pain. Words came into his mind 
—“the Power and the Glory”—and he felt them in his 
blood like a canticle. He looked away at the Sabine 
Hills, loping along with the motion of the bus like a 
procession of gray rabbits on the horizon, hopping one 
behind another endlessly; and he grew aware of an 
exultation in his soul, concocted of some subtle chem- 
istry of atmosphere. Something acrid and sharp, yet 
sweetly disturbing. He often felt that at this hour, in 
Rome. He felt as if his naked body were enveloped in 
a burning, transfiguring light. To be near that light, 
seared and uplifted by it forever, was the utmost desire 
of his soul. 

He remembered his childhood, that wintry time of 
toil spent in a harsh endeavor to make the earth give 
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up its fruits. And he recoiled from the memory as he 
had done from the haunted emptiness of the life he 
had had to lead. He saw himself a small boy in patched 
overalls, going unwillingly between the new furrows 
to drop in the seed. How bitterly then he had felt the 
binding village horizon shut down upon his straining 
spirit like some immense lid screwed down from the 
sky! Beyond that horizon he had thought there must 
be a place where it was possible to gain the things his 
mind visioned as so richly desirable—splendor and 
power and ceremony, and the purity of God. The 
books he read, though not many, were as wings that 
admitted him to the huge inviting realm encircling the 
mean restricted world he moved in. He read them ly- 
ing up aloft in the hay, in moments filched from the 
chores—books about the missionaries of God who con- 
verted idolaters and kings. When no one was by he 
used to take them from the shelf in the kitchen that 
was between the brass clock and the heavy Bible which 
stood uptilted, clasped in a metal holder, feeling queer- 
ly ashamed to publish his preoccupation with the mys- 
teries of the soul. His parents, in their simple devout 
minds, at first had seemed pleased with his interest in 
unworldly subjects; but soon they perceived in such 
things an encouragement to idleness, and commanded 
him to leave books alone except on Sundays. He felt 
the privacy of his soul ruthlessly invaded when his fa- 
ther ascended to the hay-loft and discovered him read- 
ing on a week-day. From negligence he had let the 
pigs get into the beans and banquet, to their agony and 
his humiliation, upon four superb rows of Kentucky 
Wonders. It was the one time in his life his father had 
laid a hand on him, but the memory of it still was 
obsessionally horrifying. He had but to turn and walk 
away and his father, a physically small man though 
wiry, would not have been able to use force on him. 
But some other subtler, inexplicable force rendered 
him powerless to defy his father; and so he stood up 
and let himself be whipped. 

Mysterious power that the physical personality wields 
over minds in conflict! But he had broken out of that 
bondage. The day that Father Connolly came into his 
life he had ceased to feel himself in subjection to any 
authority outside himself, save only Divine Authority. 
A lad of seventeen he was then, and the priest came 
walking around a bend in the road. He marched up to 
Danny—on his way into town with the calf to be sold 
—and inquired how far it was to a place called Quim- 
by. He had never heard of Quimby nor any such place, 
but he offered the priest a lift into town—and it was 
just like taking a ride with his destiny beside him! A 
magisterial, inspired man was Father Connolly, pos- 
sessed of an eloquence that could conquer anything. A 
stranger apparition than a figure of a Roman priest was 
hardly to be found upon a New England highway. But 


out of oddities and strangeness have sprung many of 
God’s most cunning miracles—what is incredible to 
heretics and blind men is to the man of faith the most 
immaculate, the only true reality. When the priest 
went away he left with him a crucifix and a breviary. 

He saw ahead now the city coming into view, its 
domes phantasmagorial in the dusk. Watching the 
houses grow upon the skyline, he felt that the memory 
of his childhood stirred in him nothing but a sense of 
bitter alienation. He turned and looked at the old man 
sitting beside him, dressed in out-moded clothes of some 
thick material and having about him a scrubby, formal, 
old-fashioned gentility; and he felt strange to his own 
flesh and blood in his parents. What was it, he asked 
himself, that divided flesh from flesh? What made the 
difference? What had opened this immeasurable gulf 
between their lives and his, between their passions and 
his passions? He did not know. He only knew he 
would be glad to be alone again when his parents had 
gone from Rome—quite alone. It was distracting, the 
obligation to look after the old people and find them 
entertainment. Their mute boundless affection, which 
he felt unable to reciprocate, was burdensome. 

“Look here——!” 

His father’s voice dropped into his thought like a 
stone falling into a still pool; and with the sound in his 
ears his broken thought went rippling and curveting 
away to the covert quarters of his mind. He answered, 


“What?” 


eb 


Thomas had been nerving himself to put a question; 
but now that he had it on the end of his tongue he 
didn’t know what to do with it. He wished he might 
fling it away somewhere, where it wouldn’t be found. 
All the same, he wanted to know for sure. Sarah and 
he had tackled it in secert. He cleared his throat and 
went for it now, adopting a voice that proclaimed him 
the head of the family. 

“Er-ah—you've been three years over here. I suppose 
you'll be getting through soon and coming home?” 

Danny turned, instantly resenting it that his father 
should use such a tone with him. As though he were a 
lad in college! Then it flashed through his mind that 
the old man probably meant this as a slight to his reli- 
gion. They never would learn not to bring up that sub- 
ject. He was sorry if it was painful to them, but he 
didn’t see how he could help it. He was not going to 
discuss his faith with them. He thought what his faith 
was to him, and he wondered at other people’s weak 
beliefs. 

In that moment, he felt his isolation acutely. He 
could not live in his own country, and he was out of 
sympathy with his time. An exile, lost out of time, 
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stranded among a race of aliens who were hostile to 
him—his soul was swept by nostalgic passions that re- 
sisted human ties. He felt as though a wintry blast, 
cold and lonely, had rushed at the windows of his 
spirit. He knew himself cut off. Then it struck him 
that such had always been the lot of the Church’s peo- 
ple, to be reviled and misunderstood. And all at once 
his feeling changed; he felt uplifted again, exhilarated 
by pride and resistance and a passionate self-assurance. 
His soul was as a medieval garrison having contempt 
for the besieging enemy, exulting confidently in the 
power behind four walls to endure forever. He felt that 
he understood his destiny, that his personal relation to 
destiny was a secret matter between him and his Crea- 
tor, and he was even glad that others understood it not 
—scornfully glad to be alone as he was, because it gave 
him a superior strength. His feeling cleaved to the 
teaching of religion that this strength comes from God, 
and it made him incapable of perceiving that God’s 
strength is in the hearts of men. As he turned and faced 
his parents now, thinking of their wish to draw him 
and bind him to them, his heart was choked with ice. 

“When are you coming home?” 

“I’m not coming home,” he replied coldly. “My work 
is over here. I have no other home but in that——” 

“Eh?” 

Thomas heard the words. But his mind cast them 
back in his ears where they simply rattled without 
sense. The blood rushed to his head and he was con- 
scious only of an overwhelming fury that hummed 
about his ears, an enveloping rage against what he did 
not know. 

“So, that’s it! Oh—well——” 

But he could not get command of his voice to speak 
because his thought was incoherent, pitching about in 
the darkness of his mind like a ship stricken in a tem- 
pest. He did not know what he thought. But more 
than anything else in life—the bit of life that remained 
to him—he wanted his son at home again. He was 
suddenly bitterly conscious of his age. That was true 
—he was an old man now, and he needed his son. Soon 
he would have to give up altogether. And when his 
time came, it would be hard to go out with his son not 
by. His only son was stripped from him and given to 
God. What for, he thought, what for? His mind was 
full of blasphemy. For the first time in his life he 
doubted there was a God in heaven. He could not 
reconcile the two things—a Heavenly Father and the 
loss of his son. But he was a religious man instinctively, 
an old man besides, and used to believing. Whatever 
was done to him he could no more cease to have faith 
in the Might of God, whose benevolence it was not 
permitted men to question, than he could call back his 


youth and begin his life over. He sighed heavily; his 
head dropped forward. But his son thought he was 
only moving his position on the seat against the jolting 


of the bus. 
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Sarah started, hearing those blasting words spoken 
in her son’s voice, “not coming home.” How could he 
say such a thing to his father and mother, that he had 
no home! Had he no love, then, for the home of his 
people? Oh, why was it given to a woman to bear 
children and they to leave their parents comfortless in 
their old age? A sharp sound between a gasp and a 
moan came from her throat, and leaning forward, not 
to miss any word of what was so incredible and pain- 
ful, her groping hand came against Thomas’s knee. His 
hand closed over hers. 

And Thomas remembered Job. He remembered it 
was the fate of old men, one way or another, to lose 
their sons. He pressed Sarah’s hand, and in that mo- 
ment something struck him, the first scourge of that 
pain they would endure the rest of their lives together 
in the loss of their living son. 

“Why should I go back to America?” Danny, his 
voice tense with frigid passion, was speaking to them 
both. “What is America to me? The life there has be- 
come so utterly material—people cutting one another’s 
throats for gain—I feel choked at the thought of it! I 
can understand the bitterness in the Master’s heart 
when he wept over Jerusalem. I—” He struck himself 
on the breast. “I—have felt that!” 

Thomas raised his eyes and looked timidly into his 
son’s face. His head felt heavy, and there was a queer 
trembling in his neck. 

“All I want to know is—if you’re happy over here— 
that’s all I want to know——” 

Danny’s face which had been radiant clouded mo- 
mentarily. He was gazing in front of him with a fixed, 
wild stare. Then a light blazed up in his eyes which 
became a look of reckless passion. 

“Happy—yes, I’m happy——!” 

The old people, still with hands clasped, looked 
again at their son. Their eyes strove to penetrate be- 
hind the impassive pale features to the inexplicable 
purpose nestled within his brain. But only the physical 
countenance they had created out of their bodies met 
their gaze—an aloof set of features that no longer con- 
fided the intimate processes of their son’s life. 

They turned away their eyes to the dusty, disordered 
plain spreading back from the road, with the dim gray 
ghosts of the Sabine Hills trailing behind in the dis- 
tance. They heard the swallows speaking together from 
the house-tops. 
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Feet 1n the Grass Roots 


OUNG men coming to Iowa in 

y the eighties used to sing a song 

about the land of the free where 
the mighty Missouri rolled down to the 
sea and a man is a man with the free- 
dom to toil. That these rich Iowa acres 
have been worked by men who toiled 
is plain to the eye. Only the paint wear- 
ing thin on barns and houses this year 
hints of the disease that is making the 
farmer feel all his toil so much folly. 
A blight more bitter than drought or 
grasshoppers has fallen upon him, a 
drop in prices below cost of production, 
coupled with plagues of high taxes, 
mortgages and falling values of farm 
lands. 

The farmer has listened to a good 
many quack cures for his ills. News 
that he is at last treating himself only 
becomes real on the Denison Highway 
when we pull up beside a red lantern, 
a red flag, and a sign, STOP—FARM- 
ERS’ HOLIDAY. A group of farmers 
on the steps of the Golden Slipper 
Dance Hall outside Sioux City con- 
vinces more than any boiled-over com- 
ments in papers east. The farmers are 
striking. They are big men, in over- 
alls, stubbly faces, not so slack in the 
pants as the farmer I remember, not so 
shy or ingratiating. They look at us 
without smiling and we look at them. 

A car drives up and an old farmer 
comes out to it. The man in the car, 
sitting hard back on the seat, stops 
as if pulling in a team of horses with a 
“Whoa, there.” “Going to shut ’em up 
tight as a drum, boys,” he says. A move- 
ment among the boys, quick excite- 
ment, the positive feeling that some- 
thing is about to happen. 

We move on toward town with its 
dingy red-brick buildings that now 
seem to hold the excitement of a barri- 
caded place. The town people are chat- 
tering about windshields being broken, 
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produce withheld from market to force 
the price up, milk spilled, highways 
picketed. One minute they talk of their 
sympathy for the farmer, burdened 
with taxes, liens, mortgages, feed and 
seed loans, deficiency judgments, bank 
waivers, and prices below cost of pro- 
duction. The next they hint that if 
something isn’t done the militia will be 
brought in, and then bloodshed. There 
are the excitement and timidity that war 
brings in their analysis. A lot of them 
aren’t sure the farmer isn’t getting just 
about what he deserves. They mutter 
that he was “extravagant” and wasted 
his substance following high prices dur- 
ing the war. The farmer’s dumb, the 
town man likes to think, he’s getting it 
in the neck, but what of it? The ficti- 
tious farmer who craves a fancy educa- 
tion for his children is the one the town 
man thinks he knows. 

Coming back to Iowa is coming to 
the State where I was born and raised. 
As we roll along the hilly green fall 
country, the fat barns, good houses and 
good crops make the towns seem neg- 
ligible. In the eastern part the old trees 
and houses, squares, and prominence 
of churches, make living seem a little 
plush and stale. In the western part the 
towns stick out, ugly, from the fat 
countryside, the homes up-to-date, sug- 
gesting Sears Roebuck and a quick, 
raw method of getting and spending. 
This industriously tilled soil has 
brought trouble to the men who work 
it. 

My father sold farm implements to 
these men in northwest Iowa, Nebras- 
ka, and the Dakotas. He was a kind of 
family doctor to their machinery too 
when it began limping in thresh- 
ing season. As a child I drove all over 
this country with my father, eating 
fried chicken and chewing corn on the 
cob, and when the crops were in he and 


I would take the team and drive around 
to see what cash we could pick up on 
old debts. They put him off oftener 
than not and we would drive back in 
the violet evening with the hills dark 
and lovely and beneficent and he would 
point out the fields quietly with his 
whip. My father lost his business trust- 
ing farmers who could not pay their 
debts. Land prices climbed during 
those years. Yet he went out burdened 
with outlawed debts of farmers who 
year after year didn’t have cash to meet 
their payments. Some farmers sold out 
and came to town, but I never saw a 
farmer living “high.” Most of his fam- 
ily worked hard a long day. The town 
man grumbles more than any farmer I 
ever heard of, but he likes to talk of the 
bellyaching farmer. He’s talking now, 
half sympathetic, half critical, because 
he’s not sure his bread isn’t buttered 
by the farmer. 

Buying a paper, eating in a coffee 
shop where the old corn crib is glorified 
in frescoes, we hear travelling men talk 
of bad business and the farmers’ woes. 
This town has been stoned to life by 
farmers throwing spiked telephone 
poles in the paths of deputies. The 
streets here look very much as they used 
to, but the cheaper red neon light has 
almost wiped out the white electric 
sign. The day before, four governors 
and representatives of four governors 
broke up council about the farm situa- 
tion. No one was stunned by their pres- 
ence. The talk is of the farmers’ big 
parade piling through the street back- 
ed by their “demands.” Not requests, 
demands. Thirty thousand crowding 
the streets and the governors’ recom- 
mendations passing the buck to Con- 
gress did not even bring disappoint- 
ment. Who had really expected any- 
thing? Not the farmer. 

Some one tells me that Milo Reno, 
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nominal head of the Farmers’ Holiday 
movement, is a smart man. He was say- 
ing three years ago that the time to go 
on strike was before an election. For 
a smart man he gets very little com- 
ment from the farmer. Out on High- 
way 20, known as Bunker Hill 20, 
where the first picketing brought suc- 
cess to the milk strike, winning a rise 
of one and one-half to three and one- 
third cents a quart, sitting around the 
fire with the picketers that night we 
heard Reno’s name mentioned only 
once. 

But first we drove around the town 
where I lived most of my life. The 
thing has mushroomed out into com- 
fortable homes. It is evening and the 
lights are on full blast. There is a great 
deal of light in this town and the red 
neon lights of the downtown streets are 
curiously fitting for it, with its flavor, 
never lost, of a frontier town, where 
good women and mothers rouge higher 
than in Eastern cities and obscure mur- 
ders and rape crowd the front pages of 
respectable daily papers because people 
demand such news. On this very night 
as picketing is sombrely going forward 
on dark roads, a rocking-chair contest 
is limping along in town and little 
high-school girls are entertaining at 
parties, very conscious that their efforts 
will flash on the society page the next 
day. The town man has had his salary 
cut, many have lost their businesses, 
but the lights are still bright. Only in 
farm homes have the electric lights 
been turned off, the telephone wires 
cut. The farmer is filling the old kero- 
sene lamp to read his paper by. 

The road to Bunker Hill 20 is full of 
curves. The tall corn grows to within a 
yard of the pavement. The night sky is 
very deep blue with a moon almost 
full. Then the top of the hill and on 
the swing downward a fire burning un- 
der a canvas shelter, a ring of men on 
the ground, two tents with lanterns in 
doorways, a long bare table. The talk 
as we come up dies down, then as we 
squat by the fire, comes up again. A few 
look at us curiously, we at them. Some 
fine-looking strong fellows in overalls, 
blue shirts open at the neck or loosely 
tied with a stringy tie. Stout men in this 
group and stout sticks in their hands. 
As the farmer talks he stirs his stick 
quietly in the dust. 

I ask a farmer near me if he knew my 
father. He is too young; my father went 


out of business fifteen years ago. An 
old man with a white mustache and 
fluffy white hair slides around and 
says: “Better sit on this piece, you 
ain’t sitting comfortable.” He points to 
a bigger hunk of wood and I say I am 
sitting all right. He says, “I knew your 
father. He had a partner who was a 
great horse swapper.” 
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The tight ring around the fire seems 
to open, the eyes looking down look 
up, a rumble down the road at the foot 
of the hill, a cry “truck” and every man 
is on his feet, moving toward the road 
with stick in hand. A big fruit truck 
heaves up, stops, and then passes. The 
farmers are after only farm produce. 
They drop to the fire again and the old 
man with the white mustache, eager 
and complete with the kind of rare 
quality of a person who has had a good 
life in spite of disappointments, this old 
man lolling by the fire talks of the old 
days when all you had to do was to buy 
land and sit on it and the price would 
rise. He names a dozen farms I used to 
know, all heavy with mortgages, some 
ready to foreclose. 

“The farmer’s got his back to the 
wall. He can’t go on like this. Some of 
the boys are hard to convince at first, 
they’re so used to muddling along by 
themselves. You have to reason with 
them. But all we need is to hold to- 
gether; we can’t lose then. At first there 
were only a few. Every idea begins that 
way. That first day when the deputies 
drove through, the boys scattered 
through the corn. They wouldn’t do 
that so easily now. Look how tall that 
corn grows. It’s as good to fire from as 
to hide in.” His voice is slow and quiet. 
At that moment he believes what he 
says and every other man around the 
fire believes it. When one talks the 
others listen with a civilized courtesy 
that belongs to people like them, or to 
the stage, not to the town and its nerv- 
ous, interrupted chatter. It is all orderly, 
like a play. 

There is another cry of “truck” and 
they amble into the road. The night is 
set like a stage. The deep blue sky, the 
fire, and the lanterns burning, the 
strong shapes of the men in their loose 
overalls, slouch hats and caps, impres- 
sive sticks. An argument begins. You 
can hear the appealing tones of the 
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driver who admits he has been closed 
out of Highway 75. “Now, boys, I 
don’t know why 75 wouldn’t let me 
through. I reasoned with them.” 

“Don’t you know you can’t get 
through without a pass?” 

“No, boys, I never had a pass before 
and I came through this very road.” 
The challenger peers at him and turns 
to the boys. “Any of you boys seen this 
fellow before?” No one speaks up. The 
challenger says, “None of the boys ever 
seen you before.” 

“Now, boys, I didn’t know you had 
to have a pass. I’ve been through here 
and never had one. I talked to one of 
you boys.” 

“Who'd you talk to?” 

“Now, boys, I don’t know his name, 
but he was wearing a brown coat.” He 
is pleased with his identification and 
leans forward. The boys bunch to- 
gether and talk low. The challenger 
leans forward and says, “Well, you 
can’t go through here and you know 
it. We ain’t letting anything by on this 
road. What he’s doing, boys, is boot- 
legging milk from Lemars.” 

The old man comes up. “What do 
you do that for? Don’t you know the 
milk agreement? All of us have milk 
we can’t sell. Why don’t you buy from 
us? Why don’t you deal with the men 
who signed the agreement?” 

“Now, boys, I’ve got all my milk 
bottled right here. I wanted to deal 
with a square shooter; but you take 
those fellows, they will hook you for 
every hook in the road. They'll knock 
you off.” 

“What about us?” says the chal- 
lenger. “We’re knocked off. Why don’t 
you stick with us boys so we can hold 
our prices and sell.” 

“Boys, I'll go half way with you. I’m 
ready to do what’s right. I'll go to the 
office tomorrow and fix it up and one 
of you can go with me and see I do, 
but this milk will be wasted if I don’t 
get it in.” He gets out and comes to- 
ward the boys, a little man with an 
anxious, apologetic face, not a pro- 
ducer, just a milk deliverer, crushed 
between the two stones. The boys are 
now showing signs of relenting. There 
is a split among themselves and there 
are no leaders. They are proud that 
they have no leaders. They bunch to- 
gether now to argue it out and you can 
see their kindness—the civilized ability 
to put themselves in another man’s 
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place—working on them. Against this 
is the tough quality of the upstanding 
old man, who is sure that nothing can 
come of benefit to any one without 
some hurt to some one. 

“Now, you all have a say here; come 
up and let’s decide this.” They huddle 
together and you can hear the argu- 
ments against letting the man through 
gradually downed by a rising desire to 
let him through this once, for the last 
time. After all, he isn’t a scab, he was 
on the picket line himself three weeks. 
They turn to him, and, relieved, he gets 
his truck going slowly up the hill. But 
the farmers are dissatisfied with them- 
selves. They sit around, and two who 
held out for not letting him through 
have gone home disgusted. The talk 
goes back to their woes and unequal 
struggle. To the hogs that ought to go 
to market, but what’s the use with the 
price two cents? 

“T say, let’s see how big a hog can 
grow. I got some 600 pounds right 
now, eating their heads off. I’ve got the 
corn and can’t get a price for it, the 
hogs might as well have it.” 

Most of the men sitting around the 
fire own their own places. One is a 
farm hand. I know the names of these 
places and it is all good, ample land. 
One of the men is talking of a mort- 
gage on his land for fifty dollars an 
acre. It is good land and able to raise 
sixty to seventy-five bushels to the acre. 
He can’t pay his interest and they want 
to take his machinery, his crop, and his 
household goods in payment. He had 
better let his land go but if it was put 
upon sale it would only bring twenty- 
five dollars an acre. They could then get 
a deficiency judgment and sell up his 
household goods and his livestock to 
square the difference. He has fought 
this move. The farm is worth $20,000 
but the $7000 mortgage is going to get 
it down. 

The words “international bankers” 
leap out and every man responds to 
those words. They can see their farms 
ironed out by the big chain farms, the 
insurance companies capturing their 
land, themselves sold out as cheap farm 
labor. 

“We shouldn’t have let that fellow 
through,” one of them says. They be- 
gin to talk of the night they drove back 
the deputies. Hundreds of cars lined 
the road in a few minutes. “The tele- 
phone girls are with us, they put the 
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calls through. We can rouse the whole 
countryside in fifteen minutes.” The 
tense way they talk, the cool night air, 
their determined faces, give you the 
feeling of Paul Revere rousing the 
countryside. They themselves bring in 
references continually to their own 
American Revolution. “We aren’t so 
different from the Boston Tea Party, 
boys. Those fellows weren’t keeping the 
law. If they had kept the law we would 
be tied to the skirts of Mother England 
now.” 

They like this argument because the 
talk of the town people piously saying 
that the picketing was not legal got un- 
der their skins. They had to find up- 
standing precedents for their action. 
They found plenty. They are not so 
sure that what the town people call 
“legal” means anything to them. 
Charley Dawes got his $80,000,000 in 
a legal way. The banks get their holi- 
day in a legal way. A sheriff's sale 
down the road would have sold up a 
farmer and turned him out in the cold, 
and they saved him by getting around 
legality. They shook hands on it, turn- 
ed out at his sale and the whole works 
didn’t bring more than $14.75. They 
turned the money over to the bank and 
the bill of sale to the farmer. He didn’t 
even have to move a stick of his furni- 
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In the darkness they are looking 
ahead. They talk about perhaps picket- 
ing until the snow flies. They aren’t 
going to give up without getting some- 
where. “Partner,” says the old man, 
“we are at the T in the road. We can’t 
go back now.” They are very sure at 
this moment that they will keep their 
stand and their sureness is not the ex- 
citable cockiness of men going off on a 
tangent. It has the reasonable quality 
of men who are calm because they are 
desperate. 

A picket line out by the big Sioux 
Bridge is near the place where we used 
to picnic when I was a child. The fine 
road was gumbo then and it was com- 
monplace to go up over the hub in rainy 
weather. Farmers came to lodge picnics 
at the park near the bridge. In those 
days every family was equipped with 
fried chicken in white cardboard shoe 
boxes. One farmer has a house near 
the place where I once stayed during 


the threshing season. The woman there 
set a pretty table with two kinds of pie 
at every meal. While the threshers ate 
at the long table, she walked behind 
them waving the fly chaser over their 
heads. One of the young fellows asks if 
I knew the postmistress at McCook 
was dead. We don’t spend much time 
on memories. 

The young fellow explains that the 
yeast of this movement is the young 
men. There are a number around who 
got some education, they’ve got a Notre 
Dame man and several Ames men. 
They won’t stand for what the old peo- 
ple stood for, not that old people aren’t 
coming in on the strike in a surprising 
way. They are the very meat in the 
broth. Everybody is worried about fore- 
closures. Not a fellow there isn’t tied 
down with a mortgage or feed and seed 
loans. The government has them hand 
and foot. It compels them to pay off 
the loans in full before they can dis- 
pose of any of the crop. They need cash 
for taxes, and where is it coming from? 
They need cash for interest to the 
banks. Everywhere the cry for cash. 

They discuss the attempts at legis- 
lation for the farmer but without any 
belief. Some one has just said that their 
vote isn’t worth anything but their eco- 
nomic power is. It is the young man 
talking and the older fellows, crowding 
close, nod soberly. One man asks what 
I think of the expensive harness they 
have ordered for the Missouri. The rest 
laugh and the young man says it is a 
lie that fixing the Missouri will give 
work to any of them. “It will be like 
the roads. They brought in machines 
and we didn’t get to use our teams 
even. They brought in men from the 
outside and nobody made anything but 
the construction company. It’s all for 
the construction companies.” Again as 
they talk you get the hint of a com- 
bine against these men and their defi- 
nite feeling that they are up against a 
wall. 

These farmers are good company 
and back in town, afterward, the talk 
sounds shallow. The town people are 
milling around getting sore because 
they say their city alone is being dis- 
criminated against. Quietly, under the 
surface, business men are beginning to 
put pressure on the proper spot. In the 
name of law and order they are pussy- 
footing to the governor. The threat of 
militia hangs in the air. One paper, out 
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for the farmer, has its advertising 
sharply cut. The business barometer has 
gone down all over the country, but the 
local men prefer to think that if picket- 
ing is ended things would take a sharp 
upward turn. 

Their plots against the farmer are in 
sharp contrast to his open concern for 
them. “We are all in the same boat,” 
the farmer says; “what is bad for us is 
bad for him.” During the milk strike 
the strikers brought in milk confiscated 
on the highways to give away to the un- 
employed. Many well-to-do town fam- 
ilies were not ashamed to drive up in 
cars to gobble up free milk when they 
could. In the beginning, restaurants 
shared food with the strikers and bakers 
contributed stale bread, but now that 
the movement shows signs of power 
they have withdrawn this support. 

We would rather visit picket lines 
than see the inner workings of town life 
with its stale, corrupt hints. The Re- 
publicans want to think that the entire 
Farmers’ Holiday movement is sub- 
sidized by the Democrats to break the 
Republican vote. They hint at paid 
pickets, with the curious doubt of any- 
thing done without pay. Money, that 
moves the town man’s world, or politi- 
cal gain, must be back of every act. 
They crow at the dumb farmer, just 
the tool of parties and power. 

They even explain the centralization 
of the strike area around Sioux City 
from the standpoint of petty politics. 
The proudest battle of the picket lines 
was fought at James. A thousand farm- 
ers turned back truckloads of depu- 
ties with guns levelled to shoot. In this 
spot the grasshopper and drought had 
hit hardest. 
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Look at the map and see that around 
Sioux City is the highest percentage of 
tenant farming. Rich State that Iowa is, 
its rate for the State is 54.6 per cent, 
but in the northwest area it is over 60 
per cent. In that area also banks were 
most active in declaring arbitrary holi- 
days and demanding waivers over de- 
posits. Some have demanded five-year 
waivers. Such sound economic reasons 
do not satisfy the mind used to juggling 
with politics and deals. The town man 
will tell you that James was a hot spot 
because Milo Reno had a spite against 
Sioux County. Of course the town men 


rarely talk to farmers and did not visit 
picket lines. They really believe their 
little fables and live by them. 

The fighting men at James were 
more in earnest and more grim than 
anywhere else. They had faced guns 
and tear gas and only one had fallen, 
their dog Rover. His grave, rounded in 
yellow clay, was by the road. A fence 
was around it and a sign over it. “Here 
lies Rover, he died for the Farmers’ 
Holiday.” A James farmer is standing 
by, a little grim. “If I fall by this road, 
I want to lie right there, too,” he said. 
Another said, “That’s the place for us 
all if we fall.” “Looked like we'd all 
fall last week,” a third said. 

A dilapidated horse and buggy 
crossed the road in front of them. Some 
one yelled to stop him and laughed 
when he saw a kid driving the shaky 
structure. “Soon we'll all be going 
around in rigs like that,” he said. 

Another said, “Good thing if we had 
all stayed like that.” But a third speaks 
up, “Why, they can take that thing 
away as soon as they can a farm.” 
Across the road is the station of James 
and back of the station is a dirt road 
leading into the country where I taught 
school one spring. It was rich farm 
country and its school had been exploit- 
ed by lazy teachers from the city. The 
teacher before me made the kids sing 
“Here We Go Round the Mulberry 
Bush” for forty minutes until they were 
ready to drop while she wrote letters to 
her beau. The farmers were anxious to 
give their children a good education 
and ready to raise the salary of any 
teacher who could teach. In the farm 
home where I boarded the women and 
children all worked long hours. We 
all went to bed early every night. But 
the farms were rich and a good, self- 
respecting living went on in those 
houses, warmed by growing things 
around it. 

Between the town of James and the 
bigger city there is hardly any country 
now. It is all town, spreading out to 
meet the country, like a huge sprawling 
spider. It lies there waiting to grab 
what the farmer brings to town, and 
many in that town in recent years have 
waxed fat on the farmer and have built 
brand new homes in new additions. 
The Chamber of Commerce tells you 
Sioux City is the shopping centre for 
eight times the number of people in it. 
It is the biggest hog-trucking centre in 


the world. The town has grown with 
tradesmen’s homes reaching into the 
country, eating it up to the north of 
town, where a huge golf course awaits 
the leisured. Many of these houses are 
mortgaged and new additions have flat- 
tened more than one man taking a 
flier. The brand new houses are houses 
of cards in this period of depression. 
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Men picket roads all day and night, 
and in town busybodies are at work, 
honestly thinking their town is in dan- 
ger, their business getting worse than 
it is, and all on account of the obstinate 
farmer. Papers begin to print mislead- 
ing news about the roads, claiming that 
most of the roads are open. Picketers 


‘take time and investigate. But some- 


thing soft is beginning to work from 
the top downward. 

When 3000 men meet at The Golden 
Slipper Dance Hall you see their united 
protest against any weakening. A thou- 
sand crowd into the hall, and the over- 
flow outside listen to speeches. They 
begin balloting as to whether picketing 
should continue. None but actual men 
on the line votes. Each is identified by 
two from his line; 420 votes are cast 
for continued picketing as against 210 
opposed. This method keeps out the 
stockyards boys who are said to have 
come to break up the meeting. 

I didn’t hear a man talk against pick- 
eting or the movement that night. A 
man told me he and his wife couldn’t 
starve, no matter what happened. They 
had put up 500 quarts of food that sum- 
mer, but they had fifteen to feed. He 
sold cucumbers around and took what 
he could get. No one had money and 
he would even take an old pair of 
shoes. Other day he took a corset. He 
didn’t know what he could do with it, 
but he took it. 

During the evening one of the com- 
mittee men tells me he could see this 
coming ten years ago. The banks were 
after you then to take bigger loans. If 
you asked for $500 they urged you to 
take $1000. They were always suggest- 
ing new barns or silos. Now it looks like 
a plot had been cooked up against the 
farmer and the government was in ca- 
hoots. This solid landowning man be- 
lieves what he is telling me and he is 
mad clear through. He has been in the 
red for twelve years. He farmed 160 
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acres and just made ends meet. They 
were always talking production and so 
he got the idea that if he had more land 
and produced more, he could make 
something, so he reached for another 
80. He could just clear the slate 
with that by being stingy and watch- 
ing the pennies. So he tried for another 
80 and now had 320. Now he had to 
have bigger machinery and he could 
still just make ends meet. So he reached 
out for 280 more. He was now farming 
540 acres and last year had as pretty a 
field of wheat as you'll see. He took 
$260 out of his own pocket to get that 
wheat to an elevator and he might as 
well have thrown a match into it. He 
finally ground it up for his hogs. 

He looks out the window and ad- 
mires the sight of farmers getting to- 
gether for the first time in history. A 
dozen times I am asked if I ever saw 
anything like this. Their delight in 
their solidarity, in numbers sticking to- 
gether, is new. Or is it so new? The 
pioneer needed the help of his neigh- 
bors. Before the automobile a kind of 
group social life had sprung up among 
them. There were dancing in barns and 
big picnics in ravines. The automobile 
did away with a good deal of that. The 
farmer seemed heading toward pros- 
perity, and a man on the make is always 
a lone wolf. In disaster he sticks to his 
kind. All of them? Well, a wealthy con- 
servative farmer near Moville estimated 
that more than 80 per cent were with 
the Holiday movement. Around his 
place 24 per cent of the farms have 
fallen under the axe this last year. In 
twelve months, if something isn’t done, 
all but thirty per cent of the farms will 
be foreclosed. 
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We talk to this man at the Moville 
Fair as the kids lead their sheep and 
beeves around a ring for judging. The 
kids have been taught to raise the finest 
animals. The farmer has learned to get 
the most from his soil. And he can’t 
sell it for enough to pay for raising the 
stuff. This college-bred farmer also 
mentions that bogy, the international 
bankers. 

“If they try to take their homes, they 
will fight,” he says. Farmers are already 
planning ways to circumvent the sher- 
iff. These people will stick together; 
even those who are still clear of debt 
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see the handwriting on the wall. The 
farmer is not trusting the government 
much. His Farm Bureau has always 
prated more of his duties than of his 
rights. The only advice his State Agri- 
cultural College can give is to use gun- 
ny sacking for the lining of clothes. 

No wonder that when Milo Reno at 
a meeting of 3000 farmers at Fremont, 
Nebraska, sharpens his speech to in- 
clude remarks like this, “Don’t let peo- 
ple scare you about a strike or being 
radical. If a man isn’t radical today he 
hasn’t enough red blood in his veins to 
stain a handkerchief. Take steps or lose 
your homes. This is your last stand. 
You'll either win or put on the wooden 
shoes”—they applaud fiercely, and you 
can be sure if Milo Reno has put that 
much in a speech it means that farm 
opinion is strides ahead of him. 

The empty oratory of the governor’s 
representative following him is flat in 
comparison. A farmer with pale blue 
eyes presses forward and raises an elo- 
quent imploring hand. You feel his 
place is about to fall under the axe. 
“Can the governor do anything about a 
moratorium now?” The spokesman, 
face empty as a tea cup, says the gov- 
ernor can recommend a moratorium 
for mortgages and interest and he has 
every confidence that his recommenda- 
tion will be respected. “But now,” the 
farmer says, insisting, and you know his 
farm is tottering. He is too old to wait. 
It must come Now, not Tomorrow. 
Against that now the ambling vacant 
promises fall and the farmer and the 
audience move away from them. They 
are trying to get out from under the 
threat of politics waiting to gobble their 
united strength. 

They move off and in a meeting of 
their own, voice their suspicion of lead- 
ership. It is an organization meeting, 
and a minor issue of whether they shall 
charge dues of fifty cents becomes ma- 
jor in its import. A farmer with blaz- 
ing eyes makes a speech. 

“We thrashed that out in committee 
and we gave it the best thought we 
got. The best is none too good. We are 
dead set against dues. Twelve cents 
don’t look like much but get a lot of 
men paying it and it amounts to a good 
deal. We don’t want the money coming 
in tempting some one to set up a good 
office and a fine desk. First thing you 
know you’ve got some one you can’t 


get rid of. Those fellows wear good 


clothes and I can’t buy new overalls. I 
tell you I’m ready to fight. Fellow on 
the Farm Board says to me, “What do 
you think of Friend Hoover now, course 
you're prejudiced.’ I says, ‘I ain’t preju- 
diced, I’m damned mad now.’ ” He sits 
down. Why does the place ring with 


applause? 
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Suddenly, clearly and certainly you 
realize their scepticism in leadership, 
their belief in the dirt farmer and the 
rank and file. Now their continual as- 
sertion that “there are no leaders, we all 
got a say,” takes on the most unmis- 
takable meaning. A second farmer in 
a checked suit rises and urges that none 
but dirt farmers be admitted to mem- 
bership. “Beware,” he says, “of the 
wolves in sheep’s clothing.” Again you 
get their dread of leadership such as has 
weighted unions. These farmers are not 
pushed by any one, their phrases are 
their own, and they mean to keep a 
grip on their own business. 

How will they succeed? As I write, 
Brookhart is already muscling in to cap- 
ture the Farmers’ Holiday movement. 
The leaders of that movement called off 
the picketing, but no one knows where 
the deep, spontaneous mass indignation 
against their loss of rights will spring 
up again. The shush-shush of town 
folks, the play of politics, the fear of 
militia have tamed the first expressive 
warning down. The town man is even 
trying to make out that the picket lines 
were manned by bums and paid agita- 
tors. The police, hauling in some hun- 
dred picketers, couldn’t locate one bum. 
As for agitators, the farmers are them- 
selves agitators now. 

The town man would like to put the 
farmer back in his place, humbly serv- 
ing. It will not be so easy. The affirma- 
tion of thousands of farmers at the 
Golden Slipper, at Fremont, at the big 
parade, at every picket line, wherever 
farmers meet together, will be too much 
for a politician’s craw. At this minute 
the farmer is quoting Lincoln in behalf 
of his own cause which he feels to be 
righteous. He will point out to you that 
it is not only himself, it is the unem- 
ployed, and the hundreds of thousands 
of boys and girls, admitted by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor to be roaming the West in search 
of food, children out of work, riding 
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trains, homeless. Where are these straws 
blowing? The farmer knows that his 
picketing was more valuable as a dem- 
onstration than as an actual means of 
raising prices. He is talking of another 
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demonstration in an American tradi- 
tion, the covered wagon again on a mi- 
gration, but this time to the East. In 
Washington he thinks his plight may 
seem more dramatic. And he will refer 
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you to the demonstrations made by the 
now honorable John Brown and by 
members of the Boston Tea Party, for 
the farmer is a proud man and likes his- 
torical precedent for his actions. 


IN THE WIND 


Signifuant notes in world affairs today 


COLLEGE GIRL: 


HE college girl is not, and proba- 
| bly never has been, that creature 
of popular myth—the blue stock- 
ing disdained by an elder generation 
or the silk stocking envied by our own. 
Instead, she is typically an eager-mind- 
ed daughter of the people, bent on 
scholastic success to reward the sacri- 
fices of her parents, and bound in al- 
most nine-tenths of the cases to use her 
college education as a tool in wresting 
a living from an unpromising world. 
Such at least is her picture as it 
emerges in a new survey made at six 
large Eastern women’s colleges—Vas- 
sar, Smith, Radcliffe, Mount Holyoke, 
Barnard, Bryn Mawr—generally re- 
garded as meccas for the daughters of 
the financially and culturally advan- 
taged classes. Of the care-free college 
girl of fiction and hearsay, preoccupied 
with “proms” and clothes and sports, 
there is scarce a thoroughgoing sample. 
Beneath the glamour cast by the highly 
publicized gaieties of the campus one 
sees suddenly the average girl, ready if 
necessary to forego pleasure and to 
work her way with all the fortitude of 
a pioneer ancestor, and increasingly 
and critically interested both in the 
economic order and her own education. 
This too is the “new” college girl, 
hailed this fall by presidents and deans 
as the product of the depression. Fre- 
quenting library and classroom with 
fresh avidity, and scoring higher aca- 
demic marks, she is thought suddenly 
to have become a reformed character. 
But what actually has changed, if this 
new survey may be trusted, is not so 
much her nature as our view. By em- 
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phasizing the plight of the unprivi-. 


leged, the depression has drawn our 
gaze from the daughters of leisure on 
the campus to the majority type. And 
that type was reported last summer by 
Professor Harriet Hayes of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, after a 
study of 125 colleges in all parts of the 
country, as coming from a family with 
an income not exceeding $3000 a year. 

What the depression has done, on 
the campus and off, is to make this 
average girl more generally recognized 
and respected and to give her more 
scope. More completely than at any 
time in the past half century, a girl is 
permitted to be proud of an interest in 
the main business of college, of study- 
ing, working and thinking, with an 
eventual vocational objective. Several 
girls, in answering the questionnaire of 
this latest survey, added comments on 
the new “genuineness” of campus life. 
As a Smith College senior put it, “The 
general college atmosphere seems to be 
much more serious and studious. Now 
people study and admit it. Formerly 
they attempted to keep up a non-studi- 
ous, care-free exterior at least.” 

Indeed the whole survey, containing 
the comments of 744 juniors and se- 
niors, gives an unusual insight not only 
into the problems of the “forgotten” 
girl in the Eastern women’s colleges 
but into her attitude toward them. Had 
it been intended to combat the casual 
view of college as a four-year house- 
party for the idle rich it could hardly 
have been more cogent. 

Eighty-nine per cent of these girls an- 
swered unequivocally that they hoped 
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to be self-supporting on graduation or 
soon after. And for only six per cent 
did this represent any new necessity 
(caused by the depression or otherwise) 
or any change of the expectation with 
which they entered college. By an over- 
whelming majority, therefore, these 
girls had always intended to be bread- 
winners in their own right. College for 
them had never been a finishing school, 
but rather a prelude to a vocation. 

Though no question was asked on 
the subject, a few even volunteered the 
information that their earning was not 
a temporary measure or a stop-gap be- 
fore matrimony. Half a dozen Vassar 
seniors and several from other colleges 
who planned to be married immedi- 
ately on graduation added specifically 
that they expected to earn their share of 
the family budget. “Yes, I expect to sup- 
port myself to a large extent,” wrote 
one of these. “I could live with my 
parents, but would rather marry and 
work.” 

“I don’t expect entirely to support 
myself,” offered another, “but am anx- 
ious to earn as much as possible because 
I want to save to get married. I may 
also work after marriage.” 

For a surprising number of these 
girls too, self-support is no new thing. 
“I expect to support myself after gradu- 
ation,” wrote a Barnard senior. “I am 
doing so entirely at present. All spare 
time is devoted to productive work to 
enable me to continue in college. I have 
spent no money on books, using the 
library exclusively. I have spent nothing 
on amusement, practically nothing on 
medical attention, and under fifty dol- 
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lars on clothes in over a year. It is with 
the determination born of desperation 
that I continue, hoping that somehow 
I will see it through.” And this is not 
an isolated case. Numbers of girls vol- 
untarily remarked that they had given 
up all outside activities and pleasures to 
earn their way in college. “I have al- 
ways earned my own spending money 
since seventh-grade days,” declared one. 
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Women’s colleges are not, and prob- 
ably never have been, sunny sanctuaries 
of leisure. According to the most recent 
estimate by Doctor A. B. Crawford of 
Yale University, not less than a third 
of all the women college students in the 
country must now earn at least a part 
of their expenses. And that is probably 
an under rather than an over statement 
of the fact. 

Doctor Hayes from her survey of 125 
colleges, already mentioned, reported 
that the girl who earns in college is the 
majority type. In that class also fall 
at least half of the 878 freshmen in 
Hunter College, the municipal college 
for women in New York City, even 
though they have the advantages of 
practically free tuition, and usually of 
living at home. And this higher per- 
centage has long held true, apparently, 
in the land-grant colleges, according to 
the government survey of their women 
graduates, just analyzed by the Insti- 
tute of Women’s Professional Rela- 
tions. These figures show that even ten 
years ago 53 per cent of 4604 women 
students filling out a general question- 
naire were doing some sort of remuner- 
ative work. And this represented a 
progressive increase over the first classes 
sampled in 1889-1892, when 32.3 per 
cent were partially self-supporting. 

As the colleges have increased in size, 
the proportion of students contributing 
to their expenses has, as the report 
points out, shot up to previously un- 
known heights. The conclusion is in- 
escapable that the vast influx of stu- 
dents in the post-war years has been not 
so much from the leisure class as from 
those less privileged. 

Along with her larger numbers, the 
student with small means has gained 
progressively more financial help from 
the colleges east and west and a better 
social status. And the depression, in 
spite often of increasing her need, has 
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nevertheless aided her in both these up- 
ward climbs. The so-called co-operative 
house, in which students are able to 
save from a fourth to a half of the liv- 
ing cost in an ordinary dormitory by 
doing a part of their own housekeep- 
ing, has risen during the past few years 
from a humble annex of campus life 
to a centre of social prestige. 

In several colleges lately there has 
been almost as keen competition for 
places in these houses as for invitations 
to join campus clubs. At Mount Hol- 
yoke, for instance, the applications for 
admission to the two new co-operative 
houses opened by the college this fall 
were so far in excess of the accommoda- 
tions that the selection, like that of the 
Rhodes scholars in the men’s colleges, 
was finally made on the basis of high 
academic standing and extra-curricular 
activity. Already the co-operatives are 
becoming “honor” houses, with officers 
of the community government, mem- 
bers of varsity sports teams, dramatic 
and glee clubs and winners of academic 
awards among the residents. 

Wellesley too is opening a very beau- 
tifully appointed co-operative house 
this winter, superior probably in mod- 
ern devices for comfort and efficiency 
of operation to any other of its dormi- 
tories. Smith College is increasing its 
co-operative facilities; Boston Univer- 
sity opened a new house last year; Wis- 
consin University has found the plan 
so successful among the women under- 
graduates that it is starting a similar 
house for men. Professor Hayes in her 
general survey found fourteen colleges 
which have adopted the system, in two 
of which the students in the co-opera- 
tive houses themselves select their new 
members as in a sorority. And this fall 
since her study was made, at least two 
other colleges—Alabama College and 
MacMurray College in Illinois—have 
been added to the list. 

This is but one of the ways in which 
the depression has acted to speed the 
inevitable democratizing process in the 
colleges. It has made the administrative 
officers more keenly aware of the prob- 
lems of the student of small means. It 
has made them realize that, as a survey 
at Mount Holyoke of working stu- 
dents’ academic grades graphically 
showed, opportunities for self-help are 
most effective when offered by the col- 
lege itself as part of the regular régime. 
It has also made far more acute the 


college’s responsibility for giving schol- 
arship aid. 

But again this is a recognition 
brought by the depression of a condi- 
tion that antedated it, and that will con- 
tinue after it. For five years, says a state- 
ment from Bryn Mawr, the number of 
applicants for scholarships has been 
greatly increasing, till they are now 
far in excess of the scholarships avail- 
able. At least a third of the under- 
graduates it estimates to be in need of 
some financial assistance. 

Even the new Bennington College 
at Bennington, Vt., sometimes spoken 
of as “a rich girls’ college” because it 
has the highest tuition charge in the 
country, is actually giving reduced fees 
—practically scholarships—to half its 
student body. And in spite of this assist- 
ance a quarter of the girls have applied 
for opportunities for self-help, which 
the college is furnishing by way of jobs 
in library and dining room. Similarly 
Smith College, whose enrollment this 
year is five per cent below that of last, 
could have had as many qualified stu- 
dents as usual had it possessed the 
means to give scholarships to those who 
could not come without them. 

It is notable, moreover, that in the 
public appeal for funds for the seven 
large Eastern women’s colleges, made 
last summer by a committee consisting 
of Owen D. Young, Thomas W. La- 
mont, Newton D. Baker, Bernard M. 
Baruch, James Byrne, and Bishop Law- 
rence, a million dollars for scholarships 
led all other needs on the list of each 
college. 
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For the modern college girl, the fu- 
ture appears particularly blank and 
alarming. Not only has the depression 
depleted the supply of jobs in general, 
but she finds herself, so far as the voca- 
tional prospects of the college-educated 
woman are concerned, at the end of a 
cycle. The respectable, tried occupations 
that have served such women these 
several generations—teaching, nursing, 
stenography, library work—suddenly 
are crowded to the doors. And the 
younger generation must find new shel- 
ters. 

Moreover, the college degree alone is 
no longer a passport to a job. “Today,” 
declares the Smith College personnel 
office with the voice of doom, “there are 
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practically no paid occupations open to 
the graduate who possesses only her 
A.B.” Girls and their parents who have 
sacrificed comforts and pleasures in the 
expectation that college would provide 
an immediate and superior vocational 
start, are beginning to turn critically 
upon the liberal arts curriculum. 
Already in the past year this attitude 
has had expression in the student body 
of several colleges. In answering a ques- 
tionnaire at Mount Holyoke last spring, 
100 sophomores, or more than three- 
eighths of those replying, suggested 
some form of vocational training as the 
most needed addition to the course of 
study. At Smith a number of girls pe- 
titioned to substitute more practical 
courses for those of a cultural nature 
which they had previously elected. 


be 


In the replies from the six colleges in 
the latest survey the lack of such 
courses or the failure to take advantage 
of such as there were, was a frequent 
plaint. “This year,” wrote a senior, “has 
made me realize the futility of plung- 
ing into a college education with a 
vague idea of obtaining ‘culture’ and 
with little or no idea about how to pre- 
pare for a vocation in the quickest and 
least expensive way. I regret the time 
I have spent in jumping from one sub- 
ject to another without specializing.” 

“I am not so optimistic in regard to 
being able to support myself now as I 
was when I entered college,” mourned 
another. “Furthermore, I think a col- 
lege mind is not esteemed as highly as 
it once was.” 

Some of the critics were more acid. 
“T had never intended,” declared one, 
“to waste four years at a place which 
did not prepare one to fill a position 
later.” Still another indicted the whole 
system. “College does not prepare one 
for anything useful,” she wrote, “and 
leads people gradually into an easy and 
extravagant way of living. Just before 
graduation usually, if not before, when 
the realization comes that a living has 
to be earned, the waste of time and 
money that college has been impresses 
itself fully upon the majority of peo- 
ple.” 

The imminence of trying for a 
job, the necessity of retaining a scholar- 
ship, and the urge to justify a family’s 


sacrifice in educating them were the 
reasons given by a large proportion of 
the 69 per cent of the upper-classmen 
from the six colleges who said they were 
taking study more seriously than for- 
merly. A minority, on the other hand, 
attributed their increased earnestness 
to their own greater maturity, to great- 
er interest or difficulty in the subjects 
studied, to the desire to win honors, 
or to the fact that it was their last 
chance at consecutive study. 

Most arresting of all the trends that 
emerged from the answers, however, 
was the greater interest which two- 
thirds of the girls professed in eco- 
nomics, and which they amplified in 
many cases by remarks about their pet 
social and political reforms. These, in- 
deed, outnumbered all other types of 


information volunteered. “I shall en- 


deavor to keep an open mind about 
economic changes and shall try to work 
for a new order,” is a sample comment. 
“I have always been conscious of the 
injustice of the present order.” 

In this, as in no other aspect of the 
college girl’s attitude, a change can be 
noted that seems mainly and definitely 
attributable to the depression. “My in- 
terest in political, economic, and social 
reorganization has increased—has al- 
most risen from nothing—during the 
past year,” declared one student. “I am 
interested in finding some way to 
change general conditions. I hope to 
work in some society for peace.” 

“More interested? Yes,” replied an- 
other who had several echoes among 
the answers. “Because it seems as if our 
generation ought to know something 
about economics to avoid the mistakes 
of the preceding one.” Several girls 
professed an increased interest in the 
labor movement and in socialism. One 
added, “I now go to political meetings 
and those of the League for Industrial 
Democracy that I used to avoid.” 

Another is apparently enough of a 
convert to be willing to saw off the 
capitalistic limb on which she sits. “I 
am interested in economics solely as a 
basis for arguing socialism,” she com- 
ments. “The bank watches my stocks.” 

Going at least, if not gone, is the 
tradition that the college girl, like her 
sister of the finishing school, majors in 
the politer arts. In all these colleges the 
girls seem realistic, keen, eager to come 
to grips with life. At Mount Holyoke 
last year economics was the leading 
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major with both sophomores and se- 
niors, and at Vassar the enrollment in 
economics courses had grown almost 
20 per cent since 1929. 

The full effect of the depression is 
shown in the fact that almost two- 
thirds of the girls who answered these 
questions reported that they had re- 
duced their personal expenses and had 
given up social pleasures to an appreci- 
able extent. College girls, in other 
words, like the world outside, have had 
to alter their standard of living. As an 
official of still another New England 
college succinctly put it, “Tea rooms 
and inns near the college report less 
business, showing that the girls are 
learning to content themselves with 
rice pudding in the college dining 
room, rather than going out for a 
sundae.” 

But in many cases this curtailment of 
off-campus dining, week-ends, theatre 
and movie going has been due to lack 
of time as well as of money. Pleasures 
have been given up because study has 
been serious, rather than study taken 
up because money for pleasures has 
been lacking—at least so the girls them- 
selves believe. 
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Through many of tne answers, in- 
deed, gleams a kind of patient stoicism, 
as far as possible from the popular mod- 
ern picture of flaming youth. Many a 
girl explains that she is not spending 
any less now than formerly because she 
has always had to limit herself to the 
bare essentials. “All my life,” writes 
one, “I have given up social pleasures 
because of lack of time and money.” 
Lack of invitations and lack of com- 
pany are other reasons advanced for 
failing to take part in the social round, 
which strike strangely on the ear, com- 
ing, as they do, from girls surrounded 
literally by hundreds of their contem- 
poraries. 

Several girls also aver that they prefer 
to spend their time in other ways. “I 
devote less time to social pleasures be- 
cause they no longer interest me as 
much,” declares one world-weary 
twenty-year-old. “I have outgrown 
them. I do not need to be entertained.” 

A few girls have cut down their ex- 
penditures from motives of altruism 
rather than necessity. “I am not spend- 
ing nearly as much on personal things,” 
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writes a Vassar girl who plans to be a 
social worker, “because since the de- 
pression I have come to realize that they 
are not essential, and I have given the 
money to unemployment relief, etc. I 
am, however, planning a trip to Rus- 
sia, England, and Ireland next summer. 
It is to be done as cheaply as possible 
but will of course be expensive. I am 
doing this because I feel that with a 
wider horizon I can do more good 
when I start to work.” 

Even the girls who have not cut 
down their pleasures have a definite 
philosophy in the matter, or at least 
have taken the trouble to rationalize 
their course to themselves. (The ma- 
jority of the questionnaires were filled 
out anonymously so that there is no 
suspicion of answers being given for 
their effect on the faculty reader.) “I 
have made no marked change in regard 
to pleasures,” declares a senior. “I have 
felt that the social side of my person- 
ality needs rounding out.” Another 
whose attitude is more reminiscent of 
George Washington’s youthful max- 
ims than of the “jazz age,” remarks: 
“I have always balanced my time so as 
to have the proper amount of work 
and play.” 

Still another regrets that a thin 
pocketbook has made retrenchment on 
week-ends necessary. “If one has an at- 
tractive week-end in view, one makes 
the time to get the work done before- 
hand,” she explains sagely. A senior in 
the same college who shares this view- 
point apparently, has even gone to the 
extent of earning money to pay for 
week-ends that she must otherwise have 
foregone. “My week-ends seem essen- 
tial to my general state this year,” she 
comments. “There is so much ‘in the 
air’ that vitally concerns me.” 

But whatever its effect upon the 
pleasures of the moment, the depres- 
sion has probably in the long run done 
the college girl a service. It has revealed 
her as a soberer and a wiser if a less 
plutocratic person than has been con- 
templated in the more or less lurid pic- 
tures we have made of her. It has shown 
her to be, like her high school sister, the 
intellectually or vocationally aspiring 
daughter of our all-embracing middle 
class. It has, in other words, released 
her from the patterns in which we had 
insisted on thinking of her, and is giv- 
ing her a chance to create one of her 
own. 
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MILITARY MEDICINE MEN 
By Alva Lee 


Lieut.-Col., U. S. Army, retired 


o what happy hunting ground 
has vanished that mighty tribe of 
gifted prophets which a brief few 
months ago was so busily engaged with 
tongue and pen, picturing to an avid 
public a complete change of tactics, 
strategy, and weapons to be employed in 
the next war? While disclaiming all 
knowledge as to their present where- 
abouts, the writer expresses the sincere 
hope that all such have confused the 
trail (as invariably they did their reason- 
ing) and have awakened to find them- 
selves tending the basement furnace in 
the old-time Baptist hell. True, their 
misdirected efforts were not instigated 
by intent to do harm. But should we lose 
our next war there would be little satis- 
faction in knowing we had done so 
through ignorance. The reparations 
would be just as great as though we lost 
for other reasons. And make no mis- 
take, if these military seers had their 
way about it the armed strength of the 
United States long since would have 
been reduced enormously by adoption 
of their pet ideas. 

Let us epitomize these theories and 
study the result in the light of the dem- 
onstration recently staged, for all to see, 
in Manchuria and Shanghai. In other 
words, they told us in detail what would 
occur in the next war. Let us check and 
see what actually did occur. Their argu- 
ments have varied, but without excep- 
tion they have agreed that aircraft 
would be the all-important weapon of 
the future, augmented by tanks on 
land and submarines at sea, thus rele- 
gating to the scrap heap and the mu- 
seum such antiquated instruments of 
death and destruction as the infantry 
rifle and the battleship. Old-fashioned 
fleets would be sent to the bottom by 
modern fleets consisting of airplane car- 
riers and zeppelins, assisted by sub- 
marines. The war then would be 
brought to a victorious conclusion by 
an all-powerful air invasion of enemy 
territory. Certainly a safe, easy, and pic- 
turesque method of waging war? And 
cheap too. 

However, there is nothing an admi- 


ral commanding a well-balanced fleet 
would like so much as to find opposed 
to him an enemy fleet consisting of air- 
craft carriers, zeppelins, and subma- 
rines. He could hoist one signal, “Close 
with the enemy,” and retire to his cabin 
feeling perfectly certain of the outcome, 
and with the additional satisfaction of 
knowing he would suffer little loss in 
winning his victory. He knows that his 
fleet is practically invulnerable to attack 
from the air, and of course he does not 
have gun fire to fear. He bases this con- 
fidence to considerable extent upon re- 
sults attained in the World War. No 
damage of any appreciable sort was in- 
flicted on naval vessels by either Ger- 
man or Allied aircraft. This war record 
has been confirmed by peace-time ex- 
periments. He can remember when the 
redoubtable General Mitchell attempted 
to sink certain old-time war vessels in 
Chesapeake Bay. He had two weeks to 
assemble his air armada, plan his at- 
tack, and execute it. What happened? 
Practically nothing! He swooped down 
with his airplanes, not once or twice 
but dozens of times, and _ released 
bombs by the hundred. No results! 
Finally in desperation he came down 
within two hundred feet (which was 
feasible enough inasmuch as the targets 
were not shooting back) and did place 
a hit or two. But the poor old helpless 
hulks managed to stay comfortably 
afloat. Under the same conditions, the 
youngest midshipman at Annapolis in 
command of a ten-oared cutter could 
have towed out a half dozen torpedoes 
and accomplished twice the damage in 
one-half the time. 

The admiral in his cabin pondering 
these things and many other substan- 
tiating facts would feel as assured and 
pleased with his lot as the cat locked in 
the cage with the canary. Should the 
hostile aircraft come close enough to in- 
flict any damage at all on his tough old 
battleships he knows they will suffer 
terrific losses themselves. Two or three 
such attacks and his smaller air force 
will be more than their match. In the 
meantime he is proceeding under full 
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steam straight for the enemy. And the 
enemy fleet is retreating just as speedily 
as possible toward its nearest base, i.¢., 
toward the nearest base protected by 
old-fashioned artillery. But in this race 
the carriers are sadly handicapped. The 
aircraft, what is left of them, having 
dropped their eggs must return to the 
fleet to replenish. This is a long, ardu- 
ous, nerve-wracking task (in a rough 
sea an impossible task) and the hostile 
battleship fleet draws nearer and nearer. 
Eventually the pursuing fleet comes 
within range, in which case the carriers 
are promptly sunk by old-fashioned gun 
fire, or the air fleet gains the shelter of 
its base, in which case it is bottled up. 

True, the battleship fleet might suf- 
fer some damage from submarines, but 
modern battleships under full head of 
steam are not in much danger from 
submarines. On the other hand, sub- 
marines are quite vulnerable to depth 
charges. 

Recently I read a most entertaining 
magazine article by George Sylvester 
Viereck describing the next war, in 
which the United States was defeated 
and sued for peace twenty-four hours 
after hostilities commenced. The enemy 
depended entirely upon aircraft. Mass- 
ing a huge armada of superplanes— 
many of them piloted by robots—they 
intrepidly flew the Atlantic, and, cross- 
ing Canada from Newfoundland, at- 
tacked Chicago. In an hour or less the 
city was completely razed and all inhab- 
itants killed. The enemy then blithe- 
ly flew back home, and, let us hope, to 
a well-deserved, hearty supper, or what- 
ever it is robots prefer after such a full 
day’s work. The American commander- 
in-chief, in his dugout at Washington, 
realizing that his old-fashioned army 
and navy were utterly helpless against 
this modern invader, promptly wire- 
lessed his unconditional surrender. 

Now this may be highly amusing to 
informed readers, but the great ma- 
jority of the American public is woe- 
fully lacking in judgment on subjects 
military. A certain number are inclined 
to believe that such a wild fantasy is 
possible. Thus is moulded public opin- 
ion, which in turn rules Congress. And 
Congress makes the big decisions re- 
garding our military policy in times of 
peace, leaving the chestnuts to be pulled 
out of the fire by the general staff of the 
army and the general board of the navy 
after war is declared. The writer is sin- 
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cere in his belief that ordinary hell is 
entirely too good for writers who com- 
bine vivid imagination with such gross 
ignorance on the subject of national de- 
fense, and for publishers who accept 
and peddle such absurdities. 
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To turn from the theoretical picture 
of what war would be to what actually 
it is, study the conduct of the war so re- 
cently waged in and about Shanghai. 
Was the strategy changed? No. The 
principles of strategy have remained the 
same down through the ages. (Com- 
pare the battle of Canne with the battle 
of Mazurian Lakes.) Were tactics 
changed? No. Tactics are constantly 
being modified, as new weapons are 
developed and new defenses employed, 
but the general underlying principles 
change very little from year to year or 
from one war to the next. Were weap- 
ons different? No. Same old weapons 
used in the last war, used in the same 
manner and with the same general ef- 
fect. Did aircraft dominate the fight- 
ing? Did the tank play an important 
role? Was any city razed by high ex- 
plosives dropped from the air? Cer- 
tainly not. 

If ever there was a set-up perfectly 
designed to demonstrate air supremacy, 
the conflict at Shanghai was such. The 
conditions were these: China with a 
disorganized and bankrupt govern- 
ment, an army ill-trained and poorly 
led, equipped with small arms and artil- 
lery but with practically no aircraft. Op- 
posed to her was Japan with a strong, 
well-financed central government, a 
highly trained and efficiently led army, 
equipped with every modern weapon, 
including aircraft and tanks. Her home 
base was distant only five hundred 
miles. Owing to absolute supremacy at 
sea, she was able to establish her ad- 
vance base only a few miles from her 
objective. Could any air enthusiast ask 
for a better situation than that? Japan 
has one of the best and most efficient 
air forces in the world. General Mit- 
chell, in an article published on January 
30 last, says so. Furthermore, he in- 
sists that: The Japanese are excellent 
fliers; their planes and equipment the 
latest and best (much better than those 
of the United States); they are air- 
minded and determined to use this new 
weapon almost to the exclusion of any 
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other because they know it will be the 
deciding factor in any engagement 
along the coast of Asia. 

So much for the general situation and 
for the theory. What actually happened 
was that the Japanese attack along a 
fifteen-mile front, preceded by heavy 
artillery preparation and pushed stub- 
bornly day after day, was halted despite 
numerous tanks, a preponderance of 
artillery and a plethora of airplanes. 
And the same factor caused this halt 
that decided every land battle of the 
World War. Infantry. The Chinese 
army at Shanghai had only one point 
of superiority over the Japanese army 
—a larger force of infantry. This alone 
was responsible for frustrating the 
Japanese in attaining their objective. 
Three weeks later, reinforced by two 


infantry divisions, Japan accomplished 


a crushing victory. Granted that in the 
piping times of peace infantry plays an 
unimportant réle, no sooner are the 
dogs of war unleashed than it takes its 
proper place as the “Corps d’Elite” and 
is so recognized by all participating 
arms and branches—until peace again 
is concluded. Ask the man who went to 
France. 

It need not have taken this war in 
the Orient to have proved the fallacies 
of the all-air enthusiast. For those who 
think for themselves, and can remem- 
ber, the results attained in the World 
War were quite conclusive, results 
which are history, well known to all 
and sundry, and which should be en- 
tirely sufficient to form definite opin- 
ion. Unfortunately, such is not the case. 
Wild fantasies of the imagination, 
dressed up as theories of conduct for 
future wars, are much more alluring 
than are the cold, prosaic, actual condi- 
tions. War correspondents (a sadly 
over-rated class) are responsible in no 
small measure for common misconcep- 
tion about the functions and effective- 
ness of the various arms of the service. 
In their enthusiasm for sensational sto- 
ries they pick out only that which will 
fire the imagination, regardless of its 
true importance. From 1914 to 1917 the 
American public was fed stories of the 
unbelievable effectiveness of heavy ar- 
tillery, the air force, and, later, the 
tanks. Why? Because such weapons 
readily appeal to the imagination of 
both correspondent and reader. Infan- 
try hidden in the mud or advancing as 
inconspicuously as possible is not an 
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inspiring sight nor is its effectiveness 
readily discernible. Nevertheless, no 
land battle is won unless the infantry 
moves forward, nor lost unless the in- 
fantry moves to the rear. Verdun is the 
perfect example. The Germans concen- 
trated a preponderance of artillery and 
dominated the air from first to last but 
were unable to employ more than an 
equal number of infantry. Infantry on 
the defense has a decided advantage 
over an equally strong attacking force. 
And it was this infantry advantage 
which kept the Germans from passing. 

Wide-spread delusions, regarding the 
effectiveness of new weapons, are not 
novel. When the crossbow was invent- 
ed the same propaganda affected pub- 
lic opinion. And I remember as a boy 
reading accounts of what would happen 
in the “next war,” wherein an old-fash- 
ioned army would be completely wiped 
out by a force consisting of a platoon 
armed with a dozen Gatling guns (the 
papa and mamma of the machine gun). 
The majority of readers can remember 
those inspiring accounts from 1905 to 
1914 describing the awful destructive- 
ness of air fleets of the future. 

“But the situation has entirely 
changed,” retorts the air-minded zealot. 
“Aviation has made _ unbelievable 
strides during the past fourteen years. 
It is now many times as effective as it 
was during the World War.” This com- 
monly accepted answer deserves careful 
investigation. What revolutionary im- 
provement has materialized since 1918? 
None known to the writer. Minor im- 
provements, yes. Scores of them. Planes 
are somewhat faster, more substantially 
built, will carry more load and have a 
greater cruising radius. (Trucks and 
tractors have improved to about the 
same extent.) But note also that anti- 
aircraft has advanced remarkably since 
1918. Of the two, I believe the antis have 
gone considerably farther. If this be 
true, and events at Shanghai indicate 
just that, it means aircraft will be less 
effective in the next war than it was 
in the last. 

Tanks are over-advertised for about 
the same reasons as aircraft. They are 
spectacular, can perform curious and 
startling feats and, in appearance, give 
an impression of immense power and 
staying qualities. Their undeniable 
weakness is vulnerability. They cannot 
take cover but must advance in the 
open. A few pieces of light artillery, 


properly placed, should be able to put 
tanks out of action as fast as they ap- 
pear. New and ingenuous defense 
measures such as tank traps and land 
mines add to their difficulties. Never- 
theless, it may be said of the tank that 
“jt is an experiment noble in motive,” 
the motive being to aid the infantry at- 
tack. More power to them. Their real 
worth remains to be seen. They played 
an insignificant réle at Shanghai. 
Nothing herein written implies that 
aircraft, tanks, and other new devices 
and weapons serve no useful purpose in 
warfare. The quarrel is with those fa- 
natics who would have the lay public 
believe that these new and spectacular 
weapons are all-important. They are 
not. Infantry still decides the fate of 
land battles, and its most important sup- 
porting arm is the artillery. Aircraft has 
several useful functions, the most im- 
portant being to secure information. As 
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the “eyes of the army,” from a long dis- 
tance up in the air, it is most useful. As 
an important weapon of offense and 
defense it is a complete dud. 

Why would it not be a wise, even if 
novel, policy for us to leave such mat- 
ters as the composition of the army to 
the general staff and of the navy to the 
general board? They are best qualified 
by selection, education, training and 
experience to make such decisions. In 
practically all other countries of the 
world they do make them. Congress, 
determining appropriations, properly 
should decide how much protection is 
desired. But for laymen to usurp the 
functions of experts by making deci- 
sions as to relative strength of the vari- 
ous arms and branches, or to dictate as 
to classes of ships, etc., is a grave weak- 
ness in our system of administration, a 
weakness hidden until war is upon us 
and then glaringly apparent to all. 


WAR IN BOHEMIA 
By Malcolm Cowley 


HE war in Europe was hardly 

over, the treaty of peace was still 

unsigned, when a bloodless war 
burst forth in America. On the one side 
were the beleaguered inhabitants of 
Greenwich Village. On the other side, 
in the attitude of aggressors, were sev- 
eral of the larger American magazines, 
as led and conveniently typified by The 
Saturday Evening Post. 

The Post, like a dozen other periodi- 
cals, brought heavy and light artillery 
to bear on its new enemies. It published 
stories about the Villagers, editorials 
and articles against them, grave or 
flippant novels dealing with their cus- 
toms in a mood of disparagement or 
alarm, humorous pieces done to order 
by its staff writers, cartoons in which 
the Villagers were depicted as long- 
haired men and short-haired women 
with ridiculous bone-rimmed spectacles 
—in all, a long campaign of polemic 
beginning before the Jazz Decade and 
continuing through the boom and the 
depression probably into the six issues 
now on the press. The burden of it was 
always the same: that the Village was 
the haunt of affectation; that it was 


inhabited by fools and fakers; that the 
fakers hid Moscow heresies under the 
disguise of cubism and free verse; that 
the fools would eventually be cured of 
their folly; they would forget this funny 
business about art and return to do- 
mesticity in South Bend, Ind., and sell 
automobiles. The Village was dying, 
had died already, smelled to high 
heaven and Philadelphia... . 

The Villagers themselves, by no 
means moribund, did not answer this 
attack directly; instead they carried on 
a campaign of their own against the 
culture represented by the 3,000,000 
readers of The Saturday Evening Post. 
They performed autopsies and wrote 
obituaries on civilization in the United 
States; they shook the standardized 
dust of the country from their feet. 
Here, apparently, was a symbolic 
struggle, with the great megaphones of 
middle-class America trying to howl 
down the American disciples of art 
and artistic living. Here, in its latest 
incarnation, was the eternal warfare 
of bohemian against bourgeois, poet 
against propriety—Villon and_ the 
Bishop of Orleans, Keats and the quar- 





terly reviewers, Rodolphe, Mimi and 
the unescapable landlord. But perhaps, 
if we glance at the history of the strug- 
gle, we shall find that the issue was 
other than it seemed and the enmity 


less ancient. 


Alexander Pope, two centuries be- 
fore, had taken the side of property and 
propriety in a similar campaign against 
the slums of art. When writing “The 
Dunciad” and the “Epistle to Dr. 
Arbuthnot,” he lumped all his enemies 
together, stingy patrons, homosexual 
peers, hair-splitting pedants; but he re- 
served his best considered insults for 
the garret dwellers of Grub Street, the 
dramatists whose lives were spent dodg- 
ing the bailiff, the epic poets “lulled by 
a zephyr through the broken pane.” 
These he accused of slander, dullness, 
theft, bootlicking, ingratitude, every 
outrage to man and the Muses; almost 
the only charge he did not press home 
against them was that of affectation. 
They were not play-acting their pov- 
erty. The threadbare Miltons of his day 
were rarely the children of prosperous 
parents; they could not go home to 
Nottingham or Bristol and earn a com- 
fortable living by selling hackney 
coaches; if they “turned a Persian tale 
for half a crown,” it was usually be- 
cause they had no other means of earn- 
ing half a crown and so keeping them- 
selves out of debtors’ prison. And the 
substance of Pope’s attack against them 
is simply that they were poor, that they 
belonged to a class beneath his own, 
without inherited wealth; that they did 
not keep a gentleman’s establishment, 
or possess a gentleman’s easy manners, 
or the magnanimity of a gentleman 
sure of tomorrow’s dinner: 

Yet then did Gildon draw his venal quill: 

I wished the man a dinner, and sat still. 


Yet then did Dennis rave in furious fret: 
I did not answer,—I was not in debt. 


Pope was a far wittier poet than any 
of his adversaries, but the forces he 
brought against them were not those of 
wit or poetry alone: behind him, mass- 
ed in reserve, was all the prejudice of 
eighteenth-century gentlefolk against 
intruders into the polite world of let- 
ters. He was fighting a literary class- 
war, and one which left deep wounds. 
To many a poor scribbler, it meant the 
difference between starvation and the 
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roast of mutton he lovingly appraised 
in a bake-shop window and promised 
himself to devour if his patron sent him 
a guinea: after “The Dunciad” patrons 
closed their purses. Pope had inflicted a 
defeat on Grub Street but—the dis- 
tinction is important—he had left Bo- 
hemia untouched, for the simple reason 
that Queen Anne’s and King George's 
London had no Bohemia to defeat. 
Grub Street is as old as the trade of 
letters; in Alexandria, in Rome, it was 
already a crowded quarter; Bohemia 
originated in France, not England, and 
the approximate date of its birth was 
1830: thus, it followed the rise of 
French capitalism after the Napoleonic 
wars. The French Romantic poets com- 
plained of feeling oppressed—perhaps 
it was, as Musset believed, the fault of 
that great Emperor whose shadow fell 
across their childhood; perhaps it was 
Science, or the Industrial Revolution, 
or merely the money-grubbing, the 
stuffy morals and stupid politics of the 
people about them; in any case they 
had to escape from middle-class society 
into a world above and below it, a 
world in which they cherished aristo- 
cratic delusions while living among 
carpenters and midinettes. The first in- 
habitants of this world were the friends 
of Théophile Gautier and Gérard de 
Nerval, young men of good family with 
a high respect for their own moods and 
scarlet waistcoats and beribboned lob- 
sters; but the legend of it was spread 
abroad, some twenty years later, by a 
poor hack named Henry Murger, the 
son of a German immigrant to Paris. 
Murger was penniless. Having aban- 
doned all hopes of a formal education 
when he left primary school, and feel- 
ing no desire to follow his father’s trade 
of tailor, he began to write mediocre 
verse and paint incredible pictures, 
meanwhile supporting himself by his 
wits. Soon he joined a group which 
called itself the Water Drinkers, be- 
cause it could rarely afford another bev- 
erage. A dozen young men with no 
money, little talent and vast ambitions, 
they lived in hovels or in lofts over a 
cow stable, worked under the lash of 
hunger, and wasted their few francs in 
modest debauchery. One winter they 
had a stove for the first time: it was a 
hole cut in the floor, through which the 
animal heat of the stable rose into their 
chamber. They suffered from the occu- 
pational diseases of poor artists—con- 
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sumption, syphilis, pneumonia—all of 
them aggravated by undernourishment. 
Joseph Desbrosses died in the winter of 
1844; he was an able sculptor, possibly 
the one genius of the group. His fu- 
neral was the third in six weeks among 
the Water Drinkers, and they emptied 
their pockets to buy a wooden cross for 
the grave. When the last sod thumped 
down, the gravediggers stood waiting 
for their tip. There was not a sou in 
the party. 

“That's all right,” said the grave- 
diggers generously, recognizing the 
mourners. “It will be for the next 
time.” 

Spring came and their feeling rose 
with the mercury. One evening when 
his friends were making war maps in 
water color, Murger began unexpect- 
edly to tell them stories. They listened, 
chuckled, and roared for two good 
hours, till somebody advised him, seri- 
ously between gales of laughter, to 
abandon poetry for fiction. A little la- 
ter he followed this advice, writing 
about the life of his friends, the only 
life he knew. Personally he hated this 
existence on the cold fringes of starva- 
tion, and planned to escape from it as 
soon as ever he could, but for the public 
he tried to render it attractive. 

In “Scénes de la Vie de Bohéme,” he 
succeeded beyond his ambition. He suc- 
ceeded not only in writing a popular 
book, one which was translated into a 
dozen languages, successfully drama- 
tized, candied into an opera, one which 
enabled its author to live in bourgeois 
comfort, but also in changing an image 
in the public mind. Contemptible Grub 
Street, the haunt of apprentices and 
failures and Henry Murger, was trans- 
formed into glamorous Bohemia. The 
temporary expedient became a perma- 
nent way of life, became a cult with 
rituals ‘and costumes, a doctrine ad- 
hered to not only by artists, old and 
young, rich and poor, but also by stock- 
brokers and dentists craving self-ex- 


pression. 
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The religion spread. It had new 
prophets, some of them English, like 
Du Maurier and Leonard Merrick; it 
had new saints, like Baudelaire, Dow- 
son, Verlaine. Having colonized a 
whole quarter of Paris, it founded new 
bishoprics in Munich, Berlin, London, 
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and finally New York. It carried on a 
long warfare with conventional society, 
but at the same time was tempting 
more and more good bourgeois to be- 
come its adherents. By the end of the 
War, when the American magazines 
launched their counter-offensive, a curi- 
ous phenomenon was to be observed— 
namely, that the New York Bohemians, 
the Greenwich Villagers, came from 
exactly the same social class and had 
the same economic standards as the 
readers of The Saturday Evening Post. 

Having come to Greenwich Village 
to escape the stultifying effects of a 
civilization ruled by business, many of 
them entered business themselves. 
They opened tea shops, antique shops, 
book shops, yes, and bridge parlors, 
dance halls, night clubs, and real-estate 
offices. By hiring shop assistants, they 
became the exploiters of labor. If suc- 
cessful, they tried to expand their one 
restaurant into a chain of restaurants, 
all with a delightfully free and intimate 
atmosphere, but run on the best prin- 
ciples of business accounting. Some of 
them leased houses, remodelled them 
into studio apartments, and raised the 
rents three or four hundred per cent to 
their new tenants. Others clung faith- 
fully to their profession of painting or 
writing, rose in it slowly, and at last 
had their stories or illustrations accept- 
ed by Collier’s or The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. There were occasions, I be- 
lieve, when Greenwich Village writers 
were editorially encouraged to write 
stories making fun of the Village, and 
some were glad to follow the sugges- 
tion. Of course they complained, when 
slightly tipsy, that they were killing 
themselves—but how else could they 
maintain their standard of living? 
What they really meant was that they 
could not live like Vanity Fair readers 
without writing for The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. 

And so it was they lived, if they had 
the money. They bought houses in the 
country, preferably not too far from 
the Sound; they collected highboys, 
lowboys, and tester beds; they hired 
butlers; they joined the local Hunt and 
rode in a red coat across New England 
stone fences and through wine-red su- 
macs in pursuit of a bag of imported 
anise-seed. In the midst of these new 
splendors, they continued to bewail the 
standardization of American life, while 
the magazines continued their polemic 
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against Greenwich Village. You sus- 
pected that some of the Villagers them- 
selves, even those who remained below 
Fourteenth Street, were not indignant 
at a publicity which brought tourists 
to the Pirates’ Den and customers to Ye 
Olde Curiowe Shoppe and increased 
the value of the land in which a few 
of them had begun to speculate. The 
whole thing seemed like a sham battle. 
Yet beneath it was a real conflict of 
ideas, one which would soon affect the 
customs of a whole country. 


ro 


Greenwich Village was not only a 
place, a mood, a way of life: like all 
Bohemias, it was also a doctrine. Since 
the days of Gautier and Murger, this 
doctrine had remained the same in 
spirit, but it had changed in several 
details. By 1920, it had become a system 
of ideas which could roughly be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. The idea of salvation by the child. 
—Each of us at birth has special poten- 
tialities which are slowly crushed and 
destroyed by a standardized society 
and mechanical methods of teaching. 
If a new educational system can be in- 
troduced, one by which children are en- 
couraged to develop their own person- 
alities, to blossom freely like flowers, 
then the world will be saved by this 
new, free generation. 

2. The idea of self-expression Each 
man’s, each woman’s, purpose in life is 
to express himself, to realize his full 
individuality through creative work 
and beautiful living in beautiful sur- 
roundings. 

3. The idea of paganism.—The body 
is a temple in which there is nothing 
unclean, a shrine to be adorned for 
the ritual of love. 

4. The idea of living for the mo- 
ment.—It is stupid to pile up treasures 
which we can enjoy only in old age, 
when we have lost the capacity for en- 
joyment. Better to seize the moment as 
it comes, to dwell in it intensely, even 
at the cost of future suffering. Better 
to live extravagantly, gather June rose- 
buds, “burn our candle at both ends.” 

5. The idea of liberty—Every law, 
convention or rule of art that prevents 
self-expression or the full enjoyment of 
the moment should be shattered and 
abolished. Puritanism is the great 
enemy. The crusade against Puritanism 


is the only crusade with which free 
individuals are justified in allying 
themselves. 

6. The idea of female equality.— 
Women should be the economic and 
moral equals of men. They should have 
the same pay, the same working condi- 
tions, the same opportunity for drink- 
ing, smoking, taking or dismissing 
lovers. 

7. The idea of psychological adjust- 
ment.—We are unhappy because we are 
maladjusted, and maladjusted because 
we are repressed. If our individual re- 
pressions can be removed—by confess- 
ing them to a Freudian psychologist— 
then we can adjust ourselves to any 
situation, and be happy in it. (But 
Freudianism is only one method of ad- 
justment. What is wrong with us may 
be our glands, and by a slight opera- 
tion, or merely by taking a daily dose 
of thyroid, we may alter our whole per- 
sonalities. Again, we may adjust our- 
selves by some such psychophysical 
discipline as is taught by Gurdjieff. 
The implication of all these methods 
is the same—that the environment it- 
self need not be altered. This explains 
why most radicals who became con- 
verted to psychoanalysis or glands or 
Gurdjieff gradually abandoned their 
radicalism.) 

8. The idea of escape—In Paris, in 
the South of France, in the South Seas 
or perhaps in Mexico, one can escape 
from all the complex restrictions of our 
Puritan culture. By expatriating him- 
self, the artist will be able to express 
himself more freely. Failing in this at- 
tempt, he can erect his own isles of free- 
dom in the shadow of the skyscrapers. 

All these, from the standpoint of the 
business-Christian ethic then repre- 
sented by The Saturday Evening Post, 
were corrupt ideas. This older ethic is 
familiar to most readers, but one fea- 
ture of it has probably not been em- 
phasized. Substantially, it was a pro- 
duction ethic. The great virtues it 
taught were industry, foresight, thrift, 
and personal initiative. The workman 
should be industrious in order to pro- 
duce more for his employer; he should 
look ahead to the future; he should 
save money in order to become a capi- 
talist himself; then he should exercise 
personal initiative and found new fac- 
tories where other workmen could toil 
industriously, and save, and become 
capitalists in their turn. During the 





process many people would suffer pri- 
vations: workers would sometimes live 
meagrely and wrack their bodies with 
labor; even the employers would deny 
themselves luxuries which they could 
easily purchase, choosing instead to put 
back the money into their business; but 
after all, our bodies were not to be 
pampered; they were temporary dwell- 
ing places, and we should be rewarded 
in Heaven for our self-denial. On earth, 
our duty was to accumulate more 
wealth and produce more goods, the 
ultimate use of which was no subject 
for worry. They would somehow be 
absorbed, by new markets opened in 
the West, or overseas in new countries, 
or by the increased purchasing power 
of workmen who had saved and bet- 
tered their position. 

This was the ethic of a young capi- 
talism, and it worked admirably, so 
long as the territory and population of 
the country were expanding faster than 
its industrial plant. But after the War, 
the situation changed. Our industries 
had grown enormously to satisfy a de- 
mand which suddenly ceased. To keep 
the factory wheels turning, a new do- 
mestic market had to be created. In- 
dustry and thrift were no longer ade- 
quate. There must be a new ethic 
which encouraged people to buy, a con- 
sumption ethic. 

It happened that many of the Green- 
wich Village ideas proved useful in the 
altered situation. Thus, self-expression 
and paganism encouraged a demand 
for all sort of products, modern furni- 
ture, beach pajamas, cosmetics, col- 
ored bathrooms with toilet paper to 
match. Living for the moment meant 
buying an automobile, radio or house, 
using it now, and paying for it to- 
morrow. Female equality was capable 
of doubling the consumption of prod- 
ucts formerly used by men alone. Even 
escape would help to stimulate business 
in the country from which the artist 
was escaping. The expatriates, against 
their will, were trade missionaries for 
fountain pens, silk stockings, portable 
typewriters. They drew after them an 
invading army of tourists, thus increas- 
ing the profits of steamship lines and 
travel agencies. Everything fitted into 
the business picture. 


I don’t mean to say that Greenwich 
Village was the cause of the revolution 
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in morals that swept over the country 
in the decade before 1930, nor do I 
mean that big business deliberately 
plotted to render the nation extrava- 
gant, pleasure-worshipping and reckless 
of the future. The new moral standards 
had other sources—the excitement and 
uncertainty of the War itself; the auto- 
mobile, the movies, the sex magazines, 
the new psychology, prohibition—but 
Greenwich Village was the first to 
adopt them. And business, though it 
laid no plots in advance, was quick 
enough to use the situation. 

Thus, when women began smoking, 
the cigarette manufacturers foresaw the 
effect of the new custom on their vol- 
ume of sales, but they hesitated to of- 
fend public opinion. The most they 
dared was gradually to introduce an at- 
tractive girl into their illustrations, sit- 
ting beside the handsome young man 
with his Camel or Chesterfield or 
Lucky. Then they took a further step: 
the girl implored the man to “blow 
some of the smoke my way.” Then—a 
real sensation—came the first billboard 
on which the girl herself was actually 
smoking. By 1930, when the total pro- 
duction of cigarettes had more than 
doubled, propaganda for smoking by 
women was appearing even in the farm 
journals, against the violent protests of 
farm readers. Instead of merely profit- 
ing by the revolution, the manufactur- 
ers were now promoting it. 


es 


Meanwhile the moral revolution had 
been spreading through the country. 
Women east and west had bobbed their 
hair; they now smoked cigarettes while 
eating lunch in black-and-orange tea 
shops just like those in the Village. 
Houses were furnished to look like 
studios. Stenographers went on parties, 
like artists and models and dress manu- 
facturers. The “party,” conceived as a 
gathering together of men and women 
to drink gin cocktails, flirt, dance to 
the phonograph or radio and gossip 
about their absent friends, was in fact 
becoming one of the most popular 
American institutions; nobody stopped 
to think how short its history had been 
in this country. It developed out of the 
“orgies” celebrated by the French 1830 
Romantics, but it was introduced to this 
country by Greenwich Villagers—be- 
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fore being adopted by salesmen from 
Kokomo and the younger country-club 
set in Kansas City. 

Wherever one turned, the Green- 
wich Village ideas were making their 
way; even The Saturday Evening Post 
was feeling their influence. It began to 
wobble on prohibition. It allowed 
drinking, petting and unfaithfulness to 
be mentioned in the stories it publish- 
ed; its illustrations showed women 
smoking. Its advertising columns ad- 
mitted one after another of the strictly 
pagan products—cosmetics, toilet tis- 
sue, cigarettes—yet still it continued 
to thunder against Greenwich Village 
and bohemian immorality. It even 
nourished the illusion that the long 
campaign had been successful: on more 
than one occasion it announced that the 
Village was dead. 

Last winter its editorial page con- 
tained a sour obituary. “The sad truth 
is,” it said, “that the Village was a flop. 
None of the causes for which it fought 
and argued and starved ever amounted 
to anything. The new standards which 
it demanded in all the arts proved false 
and artificial, even silly. . . .” But most 
of the causes for which the Villagers 
“fought and argued and starved” were 
not artistic causes. The standards they 
demanded were social, and their effects 
are to be sought in our business and so- 
cial life. Perhaps the Village is mori- 
bund today, but we can’t be certain: 
creeds and ways of life among artists 
are hard to kill. If it is true, however, 
that the Village is dying, the reasons 
are not those assigned in The Post edi- 
torial. It is dying because it became so 
popular that too many people insisted 
on living there: the results were ex- 
pressed in rents too high for the pocket- 
books of the indigent Villagers. It is 
dying because many of the younger 
writers and artists have adopted the 
hard morals of the Communists, and 
because the older ones, those who made 
the Village famous, are living in Con- 
necticut or Vermont on what they earn 
by working for weekly magazines of 
large circulation. It is dying, finally, be- 
cause women smoke cigarettes in the 
streets of the Bronx, drink gin cock- 
tails in Omaha and have perfectly swell 
parties in Seattle and Middletown—in 
other words, because the whole of mid- 
dle-class America been going 
Greenwich Village. 


has 





AS I LIKE IT- Wiliam Lyon Phelps 





A LITERARY DISCOVERY 


my readers by remarks on Goethe’s 

lyrical masterpiece, “Kennst du 
das Land,” and in any case my justifi- 
cation for one more allusion is that I 
have made an important discovery, 
which I have saved up for Scribnerians; 
and it concerns a great English poet as 
well as Goethe himself. In 1834, the 
year of the death of Coleridge, a defini- 
tive edition of the Englishman’s “Poeti- 
cal Works” appeared in three volumes. 
This contained the first stanza of his 
translation of the famous lyric, “Kennst 
du das Land.” No one has ever dis- 
covered when he wrote this, but it first 
appeared in print in 1834. A few weeks 
ago I obtained Coleridge’s own manu- 
script translation, written and signed 
by him, and it contains two stanzas, 
instead of one. To the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief, I now print for the first 
time a hitherto unknown stanza by 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge. The editor 
of the standard edition of the complete 
poems, Ernest Hartley Coleridge (Ox- 
ford, 1912), queries the date 1799 in 
a note to his publication of the first 
stanza. Not only is this second stanza 
now in print for the first time, but the 
manuscript of the first is very different 
indeed from the standard published ver- 
sion, in which editors follow the edition 
of 1834. Here I print from manuscript 
which you will find reproduced in fac- 
simile on this page: 


I HoPE I have not completely wearied 


Know’st thou the Land where the pale Citrons 
blow, 

And Golden Fruits thro’ dark-green foliage 
glow? 

O soft the Gale that breathes from that blue 
Sky! 

Still stand the Myrtles and the Laurels high. 

Know’st thou it well? O thither, Fricnd! 
Thither with thee, Beloved! would I wend. 


Know’'st thou the House? On Columns rests 
it’s Height: 

Shines the Saloon: the Chambers glisten 
bright: 

And Marble Figures stand and look at me— 

Ah thou poor Child! what have they done to 
thee! 

Know’st thou it well? O thither, Friend! 
Thither with thee, Protector! would I wend. 


Know’st thou the road?—a&c 
S. T. CoLeripce. 
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Facsimile of the manuscript now in the possession of Doctor Phelps, containing 
a hitherto unknown stanza of Coleridge’s translation of Goethe’s famous poem. 
Doctor Phelps secured the manuscript in England on his recent trip abroad. 


A brief and excellent new book is 
“Goethe the Challenger,” by Alice 
Raphael; and it is good to see Bayard 
Taylor’s incomparable translation of 
Faust in the handy form of “The 
World’s Classics.” 


When Carlyle died in 1881, he had 
reached an apotheosis. Then came 
Froude’s publication of the “Reminis- 
cences,” the two volumes of the “Life,” 
and the “Letters” of Jane. The towering 
reputation was so badly undercut that 
for a time men wondered if it could re- 


main standing. Swinburne published a 
sonnet named 


AFTER LOOKING INTO CARLYLE’S 
REMINISCENCES 


Three men lived yet when this dead man was 
young 

Whose names and words endure forever: one 

Whose eyes grew dim with straining toward 
the sun, 

And his wings weakened, and his angel's 
tongue 

Lost half the sweetest song was ever sung, 

But like the strain half uttered earth hears 
none, 

Nor shall man hear till all men’s songs are 
done; 
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One whose clear spirit like an eagle hung 

Between the mountains hallowed by his love 

And the sky stainless as his soul above: 

And one the sweetest heart that ever spake 

The brightest words wherein sweet wisdom 
smiled. 

These deathless names by this dead snake 
defiled 


Bid memory spit upon him for their sake. 


What was left of Carlyle’s reputation 
after attacks of this kind received a ter- 
rible blow by the world war. Carlyle had 
always exalted Germany and the Strong 
Man; so much so that one book, which 
I reviewed recently in these columns 
held Carlyle responsible for the war! 

But Genius resembles Truth—when 
crushed to earth, it rises again. Within 
the last ten years there has been an 
enormously growing interest in Car- 
lyle’s personality and in his books. The 
most complete biography of any human 
being that has appeared in the twentieth 
century is D. A. Wilson’s “Life” of 
Carlyle, the final volume of which is 
eagerly expected. The accomplished 
scholar, Professor Waldo Dunn of 
Wooster, Ohio, has published a book, 
a new one has just appeared by Emery 
Neff, and it is now thought advisable 
to translate Professor Louis Cazamian’s 
“Carlyle” which appeared in French in 
1913. 

Apart from the fact that Carlyle is 
one of the greatest artists and humorists 
in English literature, several other things 
may account for the recrudescence 
of his fame. It might be said now, that 
Froude, so far from injuring Carlyle, 
has done him lasting service. The Vic- 
torian’s idea of biography was white- 
wash and encomium; the standard biog- 
raphy of Tennyson is an instance. 
Froude wrote like a man of 1932. Then 
Carlyle, who attacked democracy when 
democracy was triumphant, and ortho- 
dox political economy when prosperity 
became rampant, seems not to have been 
the mere common scold that his ene- 
mies called him. Today the axioms of 
the old political economy and the set- 
tlement of expert questions of public 
finance by counting noses are receiving 
critical attention. 

Through the kindness of a Yale un- 
dergraduate, Francis Hine Low, who 
owns the manuscript, I am enabled to 
print for the first time the following 
characteristic letter by Thomas Carlyle. 
It is addressed to Mr. D. B. Bright- 
wick, Greenwood College, Stockbridge, 
Hants. 
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“Sir. Chelsea, 1 Feb. 1859. 


“I can give no advice or precept about 
the matters you write of, except this one 
remark: The grand secret (worth all the 
others together, and without which all 
the others are worth nothing and /ess) 
for inculcating and teaching virtues and 
graces is, that a man honestly, and with 
more and more of silent sincerity, have 
them himself. Lodged there in the silent 
deeps of his being, they will not fail to 
shine thro’, and be not only visible but 
undeniable in whatever he is led to say 
or to do, and every hour of the day he 
will, consciously and unconsciously, find 
good means of teaching them. This is 
the grand indispensable requisite; this 
present, the rest is very certain to fol- 
low: the rest is more matter of detail, 
depending on speciality of circumstance, 
whh a man’s own common sense, if 
he is in earnest towards his aim, will 
better and better instruct him in. 

“The business, I am _ sorrowfully 
aware, is often enough undertaken 
without this indispensable prerequi- 
site; nay in general there is a dim no- 
tion abroad that a man can teach such 
things by merely wishing to do it, and 
without having them himself: but the 
fatal result inevitably is, He teaches, can 
teach, nothing but hypocrisy and un- 
blessed apery and mendacity;—and it is 
a kind of salvation to his poor pupils if 
they, in a dim way, see thro’ him, and 
refuse to imbibe the slow-poison of such 
teaching. 

“I fancy you to be an ingenuous 
young man, aiming manfully to do your 
best in the vocation that has fallen to 
you;—and I hang up, far ahead (I 
hope), this ugly but true warning upon 
a certain path, whh all mortals of us 
ought to avoid and abhor much more 
than we do at present. 

“Wishing you heartily well, I remain 
(in much haste) 

Yours sincerely 
T. Cartye.” 


Emery Neff’s book “Carlyle” is a 
thoughtful, judicial appraisal of his life, 
character, and influence. Mr. Cazami- 
an’s book is more in the nature of phil- 
osophical criticism. But both are emi- 
nently readable, and all the more so, to 
those who, like me, have read with ex- 
citement every word of the six volumes 
by D. A. Wilson, and wish the line 
would stretch out like the progeny of 
Banquo. 
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Another genius of the nineteenth cen- 
tury is being freshly psychoanalyzed— 
Robert Browning. Whether because of 
the new interest in his relations with 
Elizabeth—the greatest love story to be 
found either in fact or fiction—or be- 
cause his virility and courage are need- 
ed in a time of despondency—certain 
it is that books about him are multiply- 
ing. The ideal way to examine his writ- 
ings was shown by Professor William 
Clyde DeVane in his scholarly work 
on the “Parleyings.” In 1931 appeared 
“Browning—Background and Con- 
flict,” by F. R. G. Duckworth of Liver- 
pool; in 1932 “Browning and the Twen- 
tieth Century,” by Doctor A. Allen 
Brockington of London. A volume of 
unpublished letters will soon appear, 
edited by Professor Thurman Losson 
Hood, of Trinity College, Hartford; 
while Professor Armstrong of Baylor 
University, Waco, Texas, is constantly 
unearthing new and important mate- 
rial. Browning has always been more 
popular in the United States than in 
England. 

Doctor Brockington’s book has some 
interesting facts, one of which he con- 
nects with Browning’s optimism, and 
the other with his mysticism. These I 
shall quote here, “for the strengthening 
of hearts.” 


“My son, Lieut. Conrad Clive Brock- 
ington of the 2d Welsh Regiment, fell 
in the First Battle of the Somme at the 
age of 18. I met him on the Albert- 
Amiens road less than a month before 
he was killed, and we had a talk. An 
Exeter lady had sent him a copy of 
Shakespeare, and he had been reading 
it. 

““T think,’ he said, ‘the tragedy is a 
mistake.’ 

“*A mistake?’ 

“Yes,” he said, ‘there is no tragedy 
in life.’ 

“He had just come through the sharp- 
est phase of what was, up to then, the 
greatest battle of the War. His closest 
friend had been killed by a ‘pip-squeak’ 
in the face. And yet he said, calmly and 
without defence or explanation, as if the 
conclusion were self-evident to him and 
did not admit of question or argument: 
‘There is no tragedy in life.’” 


The second: 
“In the summer of 1916 I was in a 
place called Y wood, and one evening 
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I saw a shell burst on a shallow dug-out, 
about a hundred yards away from me. 
I ran to the dug-out. The mess servants 
of a battery had been having tea in it, 
and after tea they had been playing 
cards. When I looked at the ruin, all I 
could recognize of humanity was one 
grey face. And I thought: ‘Now I know 
that there is a Resurrection of the dead.’ 
The sudden conviction was forced upon 
me. It seemed, at the time, to have noth- 
ing to do with the logical faculty. It was 
apparently against reason. For what 
could be less like life than that ruin? 
But the conviction was irrefragable.” 


In reading various books about Brown- 
ing, I often notice a doubt in the critic’s 
mind as to whether Browning was or 
was not a Christian. Well, if he was 
not a Christian, then there never was 
one. 

Thomas Edward Lawrence, who pub- 
lished in 1927 the amazing book “Re- 
volt in the Desert,” and in the same 
year changed his name to Thomas Ed- 
ward Shaw, has just produced a prose 
translation of Homer’s “Odyssey.” Mr. 
Shaw is a soldier and a scholar. He was 
Research Fellow of All Souls College, 
Oxford, was a Senior Demy at Magda- 
len, where he took his B.A. in 1911, 
was Assistant in the British Museum’s 
excavation of Carchemish on the Eu- 
phrates; and his work in the war is too 
well known to mention. He was an 
intimate friend of Thomas Hardy, who 
had the highest admiration for his 
mind and character. The publishers 
have made a beautiful book of this new 
translation of Homer; it would make an 
admirable Christmas present. In a 
prefatory note Mr. Shaw calls it the 
twenty-eighth English rendering. The 
best prose translation I have read is 
Butcher and Lang’s; that by Professor 
Palmer, while of course excellent in 
many ways, has always seemed to me a 
little self-conscious. The great advan- 
tage of reading the translation in the 
Loeb Library, is that one has the Greek 
on the opposite page, and can constant- 
ly refer to that. Mr. Shaw’s prefatory 
remarks are as one might expect, salty; 
he has made a masculine translation. As 
Homer is eternally interesting, it is well 
to read him in different versions. Mr. 
Shaw does not think much of Homer’s 
powers of characterization; it is the 
story he loves: “only the central family 
stands out, consistently and _pitilessly 
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drawn—the sly cattish wife, that cold- 
blooded egotist Odysseus, and the prig- 
gish son who yet met his master-prig 
in Menelaus. It is sorrowful to believe 
that these were really Homer’s heroes 
and exemplars.” 

I wonder if Mr. Shaw is as pro-Troy 
as I am. The real hero of Homer is of 
course Hector, who would be popular 
today among English gentlemen. . . . 
Although the heroic age was in some 
ways a barbaric age, I have often won- 
dered at the almost complete absence of 
physical torture. The only instance I 
can think of at this moment in either 
the “Iliad” or “Odyssey” is at the end 
of the twenty-second book of the “Odys- 
sey,” where the revolting torture of 
Melanthius is described in two sen- 
tences. 


Another fine gift book for Christ- 
mas is “The Trial of Jeanne d’Arc,” a 
tall volume, containing the complete 
English translation of the whole court 
record. It seems strange that the second 
most famous woman in all history 
should have had to wait five hundred 
years for her testimony to be printed 
in English. This is a verbatim report 
and is more exciting to read than most 
intentionally dramatic presentations. 


The return of the native is happily 
seen in T. S. Eliot’s appointment at 
Harvard as lecturer for the present aca- 
demic year. As a literary critic, he has 
no living superior in America; and I ad- 
vise colleges and clubs to secure his oral 
services. His return to America is sig- 
nalized by three works, two by himself. 
“John Dryden, the Poet, the Dramatist, 
the Critic, Three Essays,” which I have 
read with delight, “Selected Essays,” 
containing thirty-three articles, ranging 
from Euripides to Irving Babbitt, and 
a curious French work, printed in Eng- 
lish in France, by Louis Grudin, called 
“Mr. Eliot Among the Nightingales,” 
which is now available in America. I 
have read this book through from be- 
ginning to end and haven’t the remotest 
idea what the author is talking about; 
therefore, it must be important. 

Pearl S. Buck, who found and earned 
both fame and popularity by “The Good 
Earth,” has followed that remarkable 
book with “Sons,” a novel that will add 
to her high reputation. The same quali- 
ties that gave to “The Good Earth” its 
epic quality and its profound signifi- 


cance, are equally characteristic of 
“Sons.” The Flaubertian objectivity and 
aloofness of these two works of art im- 
press me more and more; and if it were 
not for her short novel, “The Young 
Revolutionist,” it would be impossible 
even to make a conjecture as to her own 
philosophy and point of view. Therefore 
I advise her million admirers to read 
“The Young Revolutionist.” 

If Pearl S. Buck writes one more 
novel maintaining the high standard 
she has set for herself, she will make my 
list of seven leading living American 
woman novelists eight. Here they 
are in the blessed alphabetical order: 


Dorothy Canfield, because of “The Bent 
Twig” and “Her Son’s Wife.” 

Willa Cather, because of “The Profes- 
sor’s House,” “Death Comes for the 
Archbishop,” and “Obscure Desti- 
nies.” 

Edna Ferber, because of “So Big,” and 
“Show Boat.” 

Zona Gale, because of “Miss Lulu Bett,” 
and “Birth.” 

Ellen Glasgow, because she has sur- 
passed all her previous work in “The 
Sheltered Life.” 

Anne Sedgwick, because of “The En- 
counter,” “The Little French Girl,” 
and “A Fountain Sealed.” 

Edith Wharton, because of “The Age 
of Innocence,” “Ethan Frome,” and 
“The Children.” 

I wonder why it is that “prize nov- 
els,” by which I mean novels selected by 
distinguished judges from competitive 
manuscripts, are so often undistinguish- 
ed. “Peking Picnic” is quite unimpor- 
tant. Sophistication, like patriotism, is 
not enough. 


On the other hand, a first novel by 
Lillian Gill, called “A Family Affair,” 
is both charming and brilliant, although 
this is the only notice I have seen of it. 

The much-praised novel, “Inherit- 
ance,” by Phyllis Bentley, seems to me 
competent work—nothing more. It is 
conspicuously lacking in the vitality of 
“The Forsyte Saga.” 

Two excellent books on Edwin Booth 
have appeared this year, and they are so 
different one should read them both. 
The first is a rhapsody, filled with su- 
perlatives from beginning to end—“Be- 
hind the Scenes with Edwin Booth,” 
by Katherine Goodale, who was a 
young actress in his touring company. 





Her attitude is adoration, but somehow 
a clear and definite picture of the hero 
appears. The other book is a biography 
and judicial appraisal; it is called “Dar- 
ling of Misfortune,” and is written by 
the able drama critic of The New York 
Sun, Richard Lockridge. How many 
know that 1933 is the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of America’s 
foremost tragedian? Mr. Lockridge’s 
work is full of thoughtful questions: 
how great was Edwin Booth? In the 
latter years of his career, the answer to 
that question would depend upon just 
how the actor was feeling on the par- 
ticular night when you happened to be 
present. I saw him in “Hamlet” in 1887, 
and he walked through the part me- 
chanically. Not for one moment did he 
justify his reputation. On the next day 
I saw him as Shylock, and he was in- 
spired. In the same rdle I have seen 
Richard Mansfield, Ernst von Possart, 
Walter Hampden, David Warfield, 
George Arliss, Otis Skinner, Henry 
Irving, and many others; there is no 
comparison. In this part and on that 
night Edwin Booth was so superior to 
any and all of these as to be in a class 
by himself. 


Gene Tunney’s autobiography, “A 
Man Must Fight,” deals only with his 
career as a boxer. I found it interesting 
from first to last; and it is a lesson in 
perseverance, concentration, and atten- 
tion to detail. 


Adrian Bell, who in “Silver Lea” 
wrote the best novel of farming life that 
I have ever read, equals it in his latest 
story, “The Cherry Tree.” It is abso- 
lutely satisfying. 


Two good murder thrillers are “The 
Flying Beast,” by Walter Masterman, 
and “Rope to Spare,” by Philip Mac- 
Donald. 


As many of my readers are interested 
in a “ready and easy way” to acquire 
a foreign language, I take pleasure in 
printing a letter from Miss Rose Cettel, 
of Norwood, Ohio. 

“Schliemann did not invent his meth- 
od, but used simply a method recom- 
mended by the illustrious philosopher 
Locke, an Englishman who lived a few 
centuries earlier than Schliemann. .. . 
He proceeded thus: First he acquired a 
vocabulary by reading the foreign text 


AS I LIKE IT 


with an interlinear translation. Then 
he memorized the auxiliary verbs of a 
language and then the paradigms of the 
the verbs proper. Then of course, also 
the numerals, the adverbs, and then he 
tried to read without a translation and 
always translated from the foreign lan- 
guage into his German. Thus he ac- 
quired in due time a working knowl- 
edge not only of the language as such, 
but also memorized automatically the 
idiomatic expressions and phrases. One 
year is enough to acquire thus, by due 
application, a good enough and thor- 
ough knowledge of the language and 
the free use of it, even in conversation. 
For the latter purpose, however, the 
pronunciation of such foreign languages 
as e.g., the Slavic (Russian, Polish, Bo- 
hemian, etc.) or the French (and in the 
case of other nationalities, that of Eng- 


lish) a foreign-born educated person is’ 


necessary, as to correct the naturally 
faulty pronunciation of the scholar. | 
know from my own experience, that the 
foreigner, by learning a language dif- 
ferent from his own, is always over- 
anxious to get the ‘Parisian’ pronunci- 
ation of the French, or the ‘English’ 
i.e., London pronunciation of the Eng- 
lish language. To tell the truth, he 
should not bother much about the pro- 
nunciation, because he will never attain 
in this respect the perfection of the na- 
tive individual, and if the pronunciation 
of the strange language is fairly correct, 
it’s enough. Very few of us mortals have 
such a keen ear as to perceive the 
nuances of the pronunciation of a for- 
eign idiom, however we can acquire a 
thorough knowledge of the language as 
such... . 

“. . « used and use still the method 
of Schliemann, a method about which I 
heard thirty years ago.” 


From E. Vasilievitch, written on a 
train in Canada: 

“During many years and in many 
lands my progress in English has been 
aided by ‘As I Like It.’ . . . I pay re- 
spectful homage to your dicta. Please 
tell me if I am justified in my deep aver- 
sion to the following—to me—perver- 
sions: 1. ‘Relation’ for ‘Relative.’ Is not 
my fat aunt my ‘relative’ rather than 
my ‘relation’? She is indeed no ab- 
straction! 2. ‘Check’ for ‘Cheque.’ 
Surely the rare scrap of paper which 
too seldom brings me money is no 
‘check.’ It never seems so to me. 3. 
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‘Putties’ for ‘Puttees.’ When delightful 
Mrs. Rinehart with the Satevepost as 
her accomplice, makes her heroes—or 
her heroines—appear in shining ‘put- 
ties,’ is she perhaps affording sly pub- 
licity to the Guild of Glaciers?” 

These are interesting points. Fowler 
makes both relation and relative correct 
through good usage. Both are right. 
Cheque is English, check American. 
The English say check for hatcheck, 
etc., but I think make a desirable 
change in spelling to mark a distinc- 
tion. I always write “cheque” except 
where I know it will not be understood; 
I also write “storey” when I am talking 
about a building and “kerb” for the 
trimming of the pavement. Our lan- 
guage is so sloppy that every oppor- 
tunity for precision should be taken. 

Until I got this letter, I had never 
seen the spelling “puttie.” Fowler ap- 
parently never heard of it, but Wyld 
(1932) gives it as a secondary spelling. 
It came probably from the pronuncia- 
tion; the word is correctly accented on 


the first syllable. 


The accomplished British journalist 
and public speaker, S. K. Ratcliffe, 
comments on some of my remarks on 
the English language as spoken in 
England and in America. 

“Like I do: z.., like as a conjunctive 
adverb, is just as universal on your side 
of the ocean as on ours. | admit that 
our so-called educated people, and our 
novelists, use it abominably; and I 
know eminent public teachers who 
can’t avoid it. But it’s American all 
right. 

“expect. This is curious. You say 
we use it in place of think, imagine, 
opine, and what not. No doubt, to a 
large extent this is so. I notice for in- 
stance that in Frank Swinnerton’s latest 
novel, “The Georgian House,’ the wo- 
men use it where I should not. But here 
is the interesting point. Dickens, Mrs. 
Trollope, and other English travellers 
in the United States a hundred years 
ago and less made the word expect very 
prominent in their reporting, or imitat- 
ing, of American speech. Turn them 
up and you will see how marked it is. 
Now, what is the explanation? That 
expect was less usual then in English 
colloquial speech than it is today? That, 
while Americans were already given in 
some regions to reckoning or calculat- 
ing, they did not at that time guess? 
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Nowadays we English suppose, im- 
agine, think, believe—and as you say, 
expect. You Americans still guess to a 
most notable extent. If I say to an 
American acquaintance, in almost any 
part of the U. S., “You are going to re- 
elect Hoover?’ I should be surprised if 
he did not reply, ‘I guess so,’ or ‘I guess 
not,’ as the case may be. But Dickens 
would have made him expect in this 
case and a hundred others. 

“In almost every good thing, except 
music, the English lead.’ Yes, I’ve no- 
ticed it: in the drama, in architecture, 
in railway stations; in transport, cook- 
ing, domestic comfort, and the civilized 
use of running water; in sanitation, lo- 
cal government, and all interiors, pub- 
lic and domestic; in tea, coffee, and cold 
drinks; in coinage, hotels, and baggage 
checking; in apples, asparagus, and 
celery; in clubs, libraries, and commu- 
nity organization! And in the establish- 
ment of a high standard of written and 
spoken language. In cafés, holiday 
camps, and bathing beaches. My hat, 
yes! 

“Looks at. H. G. Wells was much 
earlier than the Americans you cite, 
with ‘An Englishman Looks at the 
World.’ 

“Going places. As you know, the 
Scotch and Irish habitually say Some 
place where we always say Somewhere. 
Some place sounds very queer in Eng- 
land. Going places, I suggest, is a natu- 
ral development from the American ac- 
ceptance of the Scotch and Irish usage.” 


I do not believe that “like I do” is 
American; and I feel sure that a larger 
proportion of cultivated English people 
use it than Americans. 

“Expect” today is certainly com- 
moner in England than in America. As 
for “guess,” the locus classicus is of 
course in ‘“Yordsworth: 


“He was a lovely youth! I guess 
The panther in the wilderness 
Was not so fair as he.” 


Today whenever an English writer 
wishes to make an American character 
seem American, he makes him say 
“guess” continuously, and it is true we 
use it often; but in response to Mr. Rat- 
cliffe’s question, if the American were 
cultivated, I do not believe he would 
answer with “guess.” 

As to the English leading in almost 
every good thing, I was referring of 
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course to spiritual things, not to crea- 
ture comforts. In the drama, they most 
certainly lead. No other country in the 
world today has any group of play- 
wrights that will compare with Barrie, 
Shaw, Galsworthy, Ervine, Yeats, Bar- 
ker; as for coffee and central heating, 
the English lead at the wrong end. 


Ernest Spofford, the librarian of The 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, has 
kindly supplied the following informa- 
tion on the word Conestoga. 

“Conestoga Creek received its name 
from the Indian tribe of that name. 
The excellence of the wagons made in 
the valley of this Creek (Conestoga) 
made the name famous, and the wag- 
ons became known as Conestoga Wag- 
ons. I would refer you to pages 15 to 
19 of ‘Conestoga Six Horse Bell Teams 
of Eastern Pennsylvania,’ by John Om- 
wake, and published by the Ebbert and 
Richardson Company of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in 1932. I may also refer you to 
ScripNner’s Macazine of August, 1888, 
and the National Geographic Maga- 
zine, November, 1923.” 


The Faerie Queene Club acquires 2 
distinguished member in William C. 
White, the author of two interesting 
books on Russia. He writes, “I read the 
thing (that common noun is used pur- 
posely )—during Bicker week at Prince- 
ton!” 

I am glad also to add the name of 
Pauline Aiken, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Maine. 


A paragraph in a New England 
newspaper, informs me (and _ perhaps 
Mr. Markham) for the first time of a 
new honor. 


MRS. BYARD WINS POULTRY AWARD 


“Dorothy Randolph Byard of Nor- 
walk and Grace Hoffman White of 
Westport were awarded honorable 
mention in the 18th International Poul- 
try Contest held under the auspices of 
the American Section of the Poultry 
Society of Great Britain, it was an- 
nounced yesterday by Mrs. Alice Hunt 
Bartlett, chairman of the Premium 
Committee. There were several thou- 
sand entries. 

“Jud: -* for the contest were: Mrs. 
Bartlett, Dr. W. Lyons Prelps (sic) of 
Yale University, Edward Markham, 
famous American poet and several 


other outstanding poets of America and 
Great Britain.” 

This must have been, in Chaucerian 
language, a Parlement of Foules. And 
after all the distinction between some 
poetry and poultry is paltry. 


LAST-MINUTE SUGGESTIONS 
FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW 
YEAR’S GIFTS 


“The March of Democracy,” by James Trus- 
low Adams. Scribners. $3.50. 

“Lost Lectures,” by Maurice Baring. 
$3. 

“Farewell Miss Julie Logan,” by J. M. Barrie. 
Scribners. $1. 

“The Cherry Tree,” by Adrian Bell. 
Mead. $2. 

“Rip Tide,” by W. R. Benet. 
Green. $2.50. 

“Journal,” by Arnold Bennett. 
Viking. $4 each. 

“Sons,” by Pearl Buck. John Day. $2.50. 

“What We Live By,” by Abbe Dimnet. Simon 
and Schuster. $2.50. 

“Life and Lillian Gish,” by Lillian Gish and 
A. B. Paine. Macmillan. $5. 

“Flowering Wilderness,” by John Galsworthy. 
Scribners. $2.50. 

“Darling of Misfortune,” 
Century. $3.50. 

“I Cover the Waterfront,” 
Dutton. $2. 

Translation of Homer's “Odyssey,” T. E. 
Shaw. Oxford. $3.50. 

“Our Times: 1909-1914,” by Mark Sullivan. 
Scribners. $3.75. 


Knopf. 


Dodd, 
Duffield and 


Two volumes. 


by R. Lockridge. 


by Max Miller. 


BOOKS MENTIONED IN THIS ARTICLE 

Bayard Taylor’s Translation of “Faust.” Ox- 
ford. 80 cents. 

“Goethe the Challenger,” by Alice Raphael. 
Jonathan Cape & Robert Ballou. $1.50. 

“Carlyle,” by Emery Neff. Norton. $3. 

“Carlyle,” by Louis Cazamian. Macmillan. 
$2.75. 

“Browning and the Twentieth Century,” by 
Dr. A. A. Brockington. Oxford. $4. 

“The Trial of Jeanne d’Arc.” Gotham House. 


4. 
“John Dryden, the Poet, the Dramatist, the 


by T. S. Eliot. 
$1.50. 
Harcourt, 


Critic, Three Essays,” 
Terrance and Elsa Holliday. 

“Selected Essays,” by T. S. Eliot. 
Brace. $3.50. 

“Mr. Eliot Among the Nightingales,” by Louis 
Grudin. Covici Friede. $r. 

“The Young Revolutionist,” by Pearl Buck. 
John Day. $1. 

“A Man Must Fight,” by Gene Tunney. 
Houghton, Mifflin. $2.50. 
“Peking Picnic,” by Ann Bridge. 

Brown. $2. 

“A Family Affair,” by Lillian Gill. 

lay. $2. 

“Inheritance,” by Phyllis Bentley. 
lan. $2.50. 

“Behind the Scenes with Edwin Booth,” by 
Katherine Goodale. Houghton, Mifflin. 
$2.50. 

“The Flying Beast,” by Walter Masterman. 
Dutton. $2. 
“Rope to Spare,” by 

Doubleday, Doran. 


Little, 
Macau- 


Macmil- 


Philip MzcDonald. 
$2. 





Invest in Yourself 


OU can make a wise investment in 1933 

—whether or not you have money to 
invest. It is one which should bring rich 
returns, added health and comfort and, 
more than likely, extra dollars. 


Invest in yourself. 


A complete physical examination—a thor- 
ough health audit—costs but little in time 
and money. An investment in yourself 
should be the foremost investment you 
make in 1933. 


If you are mentally and physically fit, you 
will be ready to take advantage of your 
opportunities in 1933 and the years to 
follow. If you are sick or run-down, you 
will find it very difficult to think clearly 
and to decide wisely. If your doctor should 
find something wrong which can be cor- 
rected, you can profit by the timely warning. 
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“Listen to me, Bill. No money invest- 
ment you can make is so important to 
you as an investment in yourself.” 
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If, however, he reports you to be in good 
physical condition, you will be glad to know 
it. It will be a tonic to your spirits and 
give you added confidence in yourself. You 
will tackle your problems with keener in- 
terest and greater capacity. 


After you have done everything you can 
do to become fit—keep fit so that your 
dividends from health will be uninterrupted. 
Send for the Metropolitan booklet, “‘Health, 
Happiness and Long Life’’ which tells 
simply and clearly the fundamental rules of 
intelligent living habits. 


It discusses such subjects as Sleep, Fresh 
Air, Rest, Sunlight, Exercise, Posture, 
Cleanliness, Water, Food, Comfortable 
Clothing, Work, Play and Good Mental 
Habits. Your copy of Booklet 133-S will 
be mailed free on request. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT > ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


1932 4 4! CO 
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Buyers of 
Advertising Space 


have a basis of comparison when they 
are evaluating newspaper and maga- 
zine advertising space. Accord- ; 
ing to a recent questionnaire, the 2. 


3. 


Circulation 
Editorial Content and Policies 
Income and buying power of the 


five most important factors are: 


Obviously mediums such as the buses, 


bill-boards, street cars, elevated and 
be 


measured by the same 


subways cannot 
yardstick. 

As a basis for evaluat- 
ing the space in the 
l‘ifth Avenue buses we 
offer the following sug- 


gestions: 





NEW YORK CITY is 
the dominant retail 
market of the United 
States. No other market in the world 
is comparable as an outlet for almost 
every kind of product. The large 
group of people who make use of the 
si‘th Avenue buses during the year 
constitute tne best gathered together 
ty any one advertising medium, from 
the point of view of average purchas- 
ing power 

Bus passengers who use the buses 
daily pay $60 a year to get to and 
from business three hundred days a 
year. They could save $30 of this by 
using the street cars or subway. 

The Fifth Avenue buses are carry- 
ing the highest grade national and 
local accounts. As an advertising 


medium they have been endorsed by 
the leading retail shops in the City of 
New York. 

You can spend as little as $100 a 


reader 


4. Reader Interest 
- Cost and Rates 


1. Circulation — number of passengers carried 
during past twelve months — 39,214,760 passen- 
gers inside and 19,607,380 upstairs. 


2. Akin to editorial policies, a ten cent purchase 
of a clean, comfortable seated ride to the shopping 
district. 


3. Passengers come from the best residential sec- 
tions of New York City and include practically 
every visitor who comes to New York City. 


4. Passengers are all seated and subconsciously 
they are continually getting impressions from the 
colored cards used by our advertisers — all cards 
being within easy vision. 


5. A lower rate per thousand, with a guaranteed 
circulation, than is furnished by any other adver- 
tising medium except the subways and elevated. 


In comparison with the subways and elevated, the 
Fifth Avenue buses carried 150,000 passengers per 
bus per year, against 300,000 in the subway and 
elevated per car per year. In this connection, we 
reason that the cost of actually reaching bus pas- 
sengers is lower than the cost to actually reach 
subway or “L”’ passengers. 


month, or up to $4000 a month, and 
get as much for your dollar as any 
other advertiser. All spaces are of 
equal size. The advertiser has the op- 
portunity of using as many colors as 
he desires in his card, without extra 
charge for the space. 

Let us tell you why you should give 
the last thought through the means of 
a card in the Fifth Avenue buses, to 
thousands of buyers whom we carry 
to the shopping district. We can 
show you that we delivered to one 
department store as many as 423,000 
passengers in one year. 


a 


JOHN H. LIVINGSTON, Jr. 


Advertising Space in the Fifth Avenue Buses 


425 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Telephone Caledonia 5-2151 


| Motives Behind America’s 
Stand on War Debts 


By S$. Palmer Harman 


ue final chapter in the history of the inter- 
Rasneat war debts is being written in con- 
| fusion and misunderstanding. In spite of the 
| ease with which thought is transmitted from 
one country to another, foreign nations have 
| failed to comprehend the deeper motives and 
purposes which have prompted the United 
States to demand payment to the last cent. Per- 
haps we have equally failed to grasp the for- 
eign viewpoint, but that is unlikely, for the 
debtor countries have been displaying the rela- 
tively simple emotions and tactics of people 
who are asked to do a difficult if not an im- 


| possible thing. We, on the other hand, have 
| hardly been able to understand ourselves. 





When they have branded us as “Uncle Shy- 
lock” we have felt the resentment of people 
who have always been generous, who know 
that they are still generous, and who are un- 
able to give the true reasons for their present 


| conduct. So we have fallen back on the letter 


of our contracts. “They hired the money, did- 
n't they?” Then let them pay it or take the 
consequences. We have rejected the arguments 
that the loans were a contribution to a com- 
mon cause and that our European war associ- 
ates fought our battle against Germany for 
nearly four years, without help from us. We 
have rejected this view, not because we want 
above all things to be paid, but because at 
bottom we do not believe in it; it does not 
correspond with our image of ourselves. So 
Europe and America have been talking at cross 
purposes, failing to bring to light the profound, 
inarticulate, almost unconscious motives which 
dominate American action. 

It seems to me that the case for the United 
States can be stated in a few words about as 
follows: We are not fitted to become a creditor 
nation on a scale corresponding with our re- 
sources, and we know it. The stars would be 
against us if we tried to be, for we need to im- 
port little, being able to supply most of our re- 
quirements within our own boundaries. Par- 
ticularly, we do not need to import to feed our 
people. As for the export trade which we shall 
lose—and have already largely lost—we shall 
have to get along as best we can without it, if 
no way can be found to save it except to take 
into the country goods from abroad which we 
do not need or want. A sure instinct tells us 
that our bird in hand, in the shape of unfet- 
tered commerce over three million square 
miles, is better than the bird in the bush of 
foreign trade, hampered at every turn by cus- 
toms barriers, quotas, depreciated currencies, 
defaults, and all the other obstacles which 
man’s wit, or lack of wit, has devised. 

So with the war debts. Many Americans, 
fearful of being handed a gold-brick, stoutly 
maintain that Europe can pay. We have be- 
come largely an urban people, but so recently 
that we still have an uneasy recollection of how 
the rustic is continually cheated by the slick 
town trader. Europe is slick, a townsman, and 
we are not going to be taken in. That is the 
popular feeling, and a worldly-wise skepticism 
is the popular defensive pose. But dominant 
public opinion in this country is probably 
ready to concede that Europe cannot pay, that 
the great mass of gold in the Bank of France 
means nothing, that England's vast wealth 
means nothing in the face of these debts. So we 
are gradually becoming reconciled to seeing the 
war debts go overboard, along with trade. We 
glance at them, then at our own resources— 
lying in a muddled and damaged heap just 
now, but still incomparable—and we have 
no difficulty at all in deciding for which we 
will make our play. If we cannot collect the 
debts we will write them off. 

But we shall not be nice about it. It is the 
tragedy of the present situation that a question 
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which can have but one answer has been so be- 
devilled by controversy and recrimination that 
the answer is likely to be a boorish one, and 
will cost us more than it should. In the face 
of our enormous losses on public loans and 
private investments, Europe has tried to preach 
to us. It has tried to tell us that we could not 
aflord to accept payment in gold because it 
would wreck our price structure through infla- 
tion. It has scolded us for keeping foreign 
goods out through our tariff. Finally, it has 
me very close to threatening us with a ter- 
ific smash in our commodity markets and se- 
urity prices if we were foolish enough to 
insist on payments which would destroy the 
values. of foreign currencies. It has told us 
uite plainly that we were ignorant of the first 
principles of economics. 

We have not taken these statements at any- 

thing like their face value because, deep down 
nd inexpressibly, we have a vision of the 
nited States which no forcign critic can pos- 
bly have. Europe is old and sure of itself, and 
nows which way its interest lies. London, for 
stance, has a small group of very wise men 
ho guide business and financial policy with 
icredible skill, in the light of three hundred 
compact experience. The United 
States, on the other hand, has never before 
id to face a question of fundamental policy 
1 world trade relationships. It gropes tor the 
iswer. 
Our policy, however, has been taking shape 
with unmistakable definiteness ever since the 
world war. It found its first clear, stinging ex- 
in President Wilson's letter to Mr. 
Lloyd George in 1920, in which it was said 
that this country failed to perceive the logic 
in granting a “gratuity” to Europe, in the form 
of remission of debt, in order to induce our 
debtors to cancel German reparations. It was 
further indicated in the stringent restrictions 
which Congress laid down in 1921 in connec- 
tion with the foreign debt funding agreements. 
Another straw in the wind was the Hawley- 
Smoot tariff of 1930, which was a spontaneous 
outburst of the protectionist spirit and which 
the country to this day has not repudiated. 
Where was the acumen of Europe's statesmen, 
that they failed to recognize this trend? Per- 
haps they did recognize it and could think of 
no better way to combat it than to preach to 
us. Their preaching was sound cnough, from 
the viewpoint of old countries which must 
trade abroad in order to live. But it produced 
no effect here because it failed to relate itself 
to the dim, nebulous concept of America’s true 
destiny in the American mind. 

The statement of the case given above is 
drawn in hard, geometric lines because we 
have been dealing with fundamentals which 
arrange themselves with the clarity of a dia- 
gram. Actually, there are infinite shadings and 
departures from a rigid line, as there always 
are in a living organism. Our foreign trade, 
greatly as it is reduced, is not annihilated, nor 
will it be. We have lost a great deal of money 
in foreign loans, and will lose more, but we 
shall lend again on a saner scale. In correcting 
the strains and falsities of the whole war era, 
new and perhaps equal strains and falsities 
have been created. The important thing is to 
discover what the United States is driving at, 
and to realize that we are clearing the ground, 
with sweat and anguish, for a new and more 
hopeful venture. 
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WE DON’T BELIEVE IN NEW 
YEAR’S RESOLUTIONS—But : 
We do believe in suggestions 

This is the best time of the year for 
reading. We suggest that you let us help 
you select reading material for the winter. 
Write to us for a list of books on the sub- 
ject that interests you. 


Personal Service Department 
SCRIBNER BOOK STORE 
New York City 


597 Fifth Avenue 





Literary Sign-Posts 


(Continued from page 7 


Perer Asuiey, by DuBose Heyward (Farrar 
and Rinehart) $2.50. The four months be- 
tween the secession of South Carolina and 
the fall of Sumter are the background for a 
thoroughly good novel of divided loyalties. 

Tue Bisnop’s jJaecers, by Thorne Smith 
(Doubleday, Doran) $2.50. By the clothes 
route this yarn goes from next to nothing 
to nothing and back. There is a Comedy 
Bishop and a Comedy Duck, a Comel 
Heroine and a Handsome Hero. All ver; 
looney and quite improper—it anybody gets 
shocked nowadays at underwear and 
nudists. 

Tue Fryinc Carpet, by Richard Halliburton 
(Bobbs-Merrill) $3.75. Whoops! Dickie is 
up in the air! Flying the Sahara, flighting 
with the Legion, swimming the Grand 
Canal in Venice, soliloquizing over Sodom 
and Begorrah and so on... and so on 
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. and so on . . . with lots of nice pic- 
tures. 

Ine Scorrish Queen, by Herbert Gorman 
(Farrar and Rinehart) $3.50. More garlands 
tor the hapless Mary (here Marie) 
Stuart. Now and again it flounders in im- 
aginative bogs but generally speaking it is 
sound, readable material. 

Younc Woman oF 1914, by Stefan Zweig 
(Viking) $2.50. More boring into the souls 
ot those who came to manhood and woman- 
hood during the World War. An integral 
part of ‘the great canvas that contains “Ser- 
geant Grischa.” it is fine matcrial—but it 
doesn’t have the “bite” that Grischa had. 

Can America Stay at Home? by Frank H. 
Simonds (Harper's) $3. Showing how our 
war and post-war diplomatic policy, based 
on the that we a moral 
force having a finger in all pies but with no 
physical contact which would allow success 
in any, has brought us to a state where we 
are hopelessly involved internationally. 


called 


theory should be 








Dedicating the New 














Year 


to New Business 


An outstanding accomplishment 


| of the Associated System in 1932 


was the payment of $47,529,802 
in maturing obligations. An out- 
standing objective in 1933 will 
be development of New Business, 
from these sources: 


FACTORIES — System engineers 
and experts on industrial processes 
are helping industrial customers 
to reduce operating costs through 
wider use of electricity for power, 
and gas for heat. 


STORES—Studies have been made 
of the use of electricity and gas in 
successful food stores, restaurants, 
bakeries. Trained Associated rep- 
resentatives are using this informa- 
tionto help less successful establish- 
ments make more effective use of 
these services. 


HOMES—Employees are cooper- 
ating in a Business Building Plan 


Associated Gas & Electric System 


61 BROADWAY 





Proper lighting can add 11% to retail store sales. 


inaugurated last year to develop 
prospects for appliance sales. Do- 
mestic Customers are encouraged 
to equip their homes more com- 
pletely with electric and gas ap- 
pliances, the cost of appliances and 
their operation to be paid in stated 
equal monthly amounts. 


For information about facilities, service, 
rates, write 





NEW YORK 
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Get Well.... 
or Stay Well 


via the 
"Sun-Diet Way to Health” 


+ . «+ responsible for the remarkable im- 
provement and recovery of thousands 
suffering from many varied ailments. 
Natural methods .. . chiefly detoxication 
of the body, restriction of food intake to 
compatible combinations, sunlight and 
corrective exercise . . . are used to 
REMOVE THE CAUSES of disease. There 
is no hospital atmosphere here; no drugs 
or surgery used. Ample proof of accom- 
plishments. 


SEND FOR HEALTH ANALYSIS BLANK 


If you would like to learn, entirely with- 
out obligation, how Sun-Diet methods 
may benefit you, send for Health Analy- 
sis Blank. Upon return of this blank giv- 
ing details of your condition, you will be 
forwarded a personal "letter of advice" 
prepared by one of our staff of registered 
physicians, 

Note: No contagious, infectious or 
severe nervous cases are accepted, 


SVN-DIET 
SANATORIVM 


2S: 424 
Cazenovia 
Street 







































LIVE IN THE NEW 
SMART CENTER OF 
NEW YORK 


800 sunny, outside rooms. Every room with 
bath, shower and radio. Adjacent to Grand 
Central and B & O Bus Terminal ... only a 
few minutes from Pennsylvania Station. In 
the midst of the theatrical district and the 
fashionable shops. 


Nothing finer in hotel accommodations 
ot these rates 


SINGLE ROOMS from $2.50 to $5 per day 
weekly from $15.00 


DOUBLE ROOMS from $3.50 to $6 per day 
weekly from $21.00 


Oscar W. Richards, Resident Manager 


EEOUEE 
RMON ECEAER 


Lexington Ave., 49th to 50th Sts., N. Y. 





ARTHUR D. HOWDEN SMITH 
is the biographer of Colonel House. He 
has had wide experience in public af- 
fairs as the result of his years in news- 
paper work. 

HENRY HAZLITT is an editor of 
The Nation. He lives in Manhasset, 
L. I. 

JOSEPHINE HERBST lives with 
her husband, John Herrmann, on their 
farm in Pennsylvania. She is a native of 
Iowa. 

WILLIAM FAULKNER is now in 
Hollywood writing scenarios for M.-G.- 
M., and seemingly thriving on it. He 
was recently inquiring the prices of air- 
planes, being an ex-war flyer, with the 
thought of commuting between Ox- 
ford, Miss., and California. 

MALCOLM COWLEY is an editor 
of The New Republic. 

MERIDEL LE SUEUR lives in St. 
Paul, Minn. 

EUNICE FULLER BARNARD is 
a frequent contributor to The New 
York Times on educational subjects. 


ALVA LEE, Lieut-Col., U. S. Army, 
retired, is living in Utah. 

LILLIAN BARNARD GILKES is 
making her first appearance in the 
Magazine. She is now living in Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

ERNEST SUTHERLAND BATES 
is well known in literary circles, his last 
important book being “Mary Baker 
Eddy—The Truth and the Tradition,” 
in collaboration with John C. Ditte- 
more. He lives in Spuyten Duyvil, a 
part of New York City. 

A. J. VILLIERS is part owner of the 
Parma, which was the winner of the 
race around Cape Horn in which the 
Melbourne, subject of the present story, 
was also a contestant. 

WALTER DURANTY is corre- 
spondent of The New York Times in 
Moscow, where for twelve years, and 
with a fairness which has won him an 
international reputation, he has report- 
ed the progress of the Soviet Union. 
VACHEL LINDSAY’S death more 
than a year ago removed a figure whose 
influence on American poetry and 
through it on American life has been 
profound. The poem in this issue was 
one of the last written before his death. 
Mr. Lindsay lived all his life in Spring- 
field, Ill., where he is buried. 








Behind the Scenes 


“ 


Stuart Chase’s article “Government 
Economy” in December, coming as it 
did at a time when President Hoover 
was making his statement of a proposed 
cut of $700,000,000 in the Federal bud- 
get, created a storm among economy ex- 
ponents. The following letter was an in- 
stant reaction: 


Editor ScriBNER's: 

Mr. Stuart Chase’s article in December 
ScriBNer’s should be answered, so far as the 
National Economy League is concerned, by the 
statement that the active forces of the League 
are not “elder statesmen,” “Victorians,” or 
“reactionaries,” as they are termed, but the 
majority is composed of young men, veterans 
of the World War, most of them, with records 
for bravery and distinguished service. These 
men have undertaken a campaign against ex- 
cessive governmental expenditures, local, state, 
and federal. Because of the imminence and 
aggressiveness of the demands of a small per- 
centage of veterans they have emphasized their 
stand against the selfishness, unfairness, and 
unscrupulousness of those demanding immedi- 
ate payment of the so-called “bonus,” whether 
Legionaires or others, and the injustice of the 
rapidly mounting claims for enlisted men’s 
pensions, gratuities, free hospital service, etc., 
for those with injuries or disablements which 
did not arise from their service during, or sub- 
sequent to, the war period. 

Mr. Chase’s complaint that “this tax-defla- 
tion drive” is captained “chiefly by men who 
still live in the nineteenth century” and have 
no understanding of the complications and 
changes incident to the present era is not true, 
so far as the leaders of the Economy League 
are concerned. These young men are giving 
their time and energy, without pecuniary com- 
pensation, ten or more hours a day, six days a 
week, to educating the public, naturally indif- 
ferent, to the dangers of extravagant, wasteful 
and unjustifiable expenditures all along the 
line. Such expenditure leads directly to huge 
increases in our public debts, particularly state 
and municipal debts, with corresponding di- 
version of large and larger portions of tax re- 
ceipts to the already disproportionate burden 
of “debt service’—interest and debt redemp- 
tions. Mr. Chase gives no sufficient considera- 
tion to the mountainous character of our pres- 
ent debts, added to the vortices of waste, 
graft, and inefficiency which suck in the di- 
minished tax paying power of all classes of the 
community—small town and big city alike. 

Mr. Chase quotes Doctor Willoughby’s 
analyses of Federal Government expenditures 
with well earned commendation, but he fails 
to realize, or at least to emphasize, that this 
analysis stops in the middle of the calendar 
year 1930, viz.: June 30, the end of the gov- 
ernment’s “fiscal” year, whereas the vast 
shrinkage of income of all our people and 
thereby of all our governments has occurred, 
mainly, since that date. What we should be 
concerned with now is not the prosperity pe- 
riod but the period of adversity, which began 
in 1930, was enormously affected in 1931 by 
the forcing of Great Britain and nearly all the 
countries of Europe off the gold standard. The 
monetary basis for generations for those coun- 
tries has been the permanent stability of ster- 
ling. The financial world was and ‘still is 
racked and deflated by this event. 

When the unprosperous years of 1931, 1932 

(Continued on page 15) 
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(Continued from page 12) 


and the current fiscal year, 1933, are analyzed, 
the conclusions necessarily reached are very 
different from those set forth by Doctor Wil- 
loughby, quoted by Mr. Chase. 

Furthermore, Mr. Chase's readiness to cham- 
pion “inflation” of the currency as a remedy 
for these times, without providing a decisive 
plan for the control of that most dangerous ex- 
pedient, is not easily condoned. The explana- 
tions and advice of Walter Lippmann are dia- 
metrically opposed to Mr. Chase's opinions 
and are based upon broader and sounder views, 
both historically and practically. Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s wise editorials of the past year, now 
published as “Interpretations” (Macmillan) 
are safer bases to build upon than Mr. Chase’s 
more radical suggestions. 

Mr. Lippmann says on page 124:—“If this 
proposal (to depreciate the currency by print- 
ing money and distributing it) were adopted 
by Congress it would signify two things to the 
ld: the first, that Congress felt itself free 
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Wor 
at any time to change the value of American 
money; the second, that Congress would 


change the value of American money when- 
ever the political pressure made it expedient. 
This would mean that notice had been served 
upon every one that the value of American 
moncy was to be fixed henceforth by vote of 
Congress, and that the vote of Congress would 
be determined by lobbyists and logrolling. 

“This is no theoretical speculation. The his- 
tory of currencies shows conclusively that 
once the sovereign, be it a king or a popular 
legis!ature, assumes the right to change the 
value of money, to pay its bills or to endow its 
favorites or to accomplish any other purpose, 
that currency is headed to destruction. ... 
France and Italy are the only two important 
countries which have stopped the depreciation 
of their money short of its absolute destruc- 
tion and in both instances it was necessary to 
resort to a dictatorship to do it. An ordinary 
government cannot stop the printing presses 
once it starts them because the pressure to con- 
tinue in this easy way of raising money is 
irresistible. This is the fundamental 
for the great alarm produced throughout the 
world by the pending bonus bill.” 


While there is much in the ScrisBner article | 


of permanent value and of vivid interest, we 
wish the author had given more study to the 
matters which have been commented upon 
here, in the limited space allowed for this 
reply. 
Harvey S. Cuase, 
Statistician, Massachusetts Branch, 
National Economy League. 


Mr. Villiers has the following expla- 
nation to add to “The Loss of the Mel- 
bourne,” which appears in this issue. 
It clears up a point raised by a reader 
who saw the tale in proof and which 
may worry other readers with knowl- 
edge of the sea. 


It seems probable that the cause of the col- 
lision was the fact that the junior officer on the 
steamer’s bridge did not sce the lights of the 
sailing ship in time. A sailing ship carries only 
the colored sidelights—red for port and green 
for starboard—and no masthead lights. Junior 
steamship officers of today, trained only in 


steam vessels, sometimes forget about the exist- | 


ence of sailing ships and are apt to regard an 


ocean clear of masthead lights as clear of | 


everything. In the Parma we were accustomed 
always to have blue lights and flares ready in 
the charthouse, to burn when steamers seemed 
approaching too closely. 






A. J. V. 








The Charleston(S.C.) News Courier 
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comments on the article by James Trus- 


low Adams in October, which met with 
such a wide response everywhere: 


Mr. Adams sympathized with the more wel- 

come remark of an old Southern lady who 
said, with a good deal of indignation, “I 
have been pore before. I was pore after the 
war (Civil), and I can be pore again, but I 
am tired of hearing such a fuss made about 
it.” 
The “old Southern lady's” voice and in- 
dignation are as now in South Caro- 
lina as they are in the “Eastern United States” 
or in any other path of this republic. 

The “loss of character” which Mr. Adams 
remarks in this country is as evident in the 
South as it is elsewhere. It was not so six- 
ty. or forty, or thirty years ago, for in those 
years were still vigorous survivors in tens of 
thousands, women and men, who had thread- 
ed the valleys of desolation and poverty and 
had not been afraid, but the cowardice that 
shrinks and shudders at the thought of not 
having plenty of money, of not living hand- 
somely, of giving up luxuries (especially the 


rare 


Page 15 
“car”) or living in a cottage outside of the 
fashionable part of the town, any town, is as 
much in evidence in the South now as any- 
where, and it is as if a new race of no kin- 
ship with that of which the “old Southern 
lady” was not an exceptional member inhab- 
ited this land. A few old people remember 
when Southerners born to affluence and com- 
mand and stripped of all that they had, out 
at the elbows or arrayed in the frocks of ten 
summers or winters past, were not abashed in 
the presence of monied vulgarians, or inter- 
ested in them, but it is not so now. 

Half a century has passed since a South- 
ern orator spoke of the “New South,” but 
he anticipated by a long time the arrival of 
that nauseous thing. The generation of the 
Confederate war and perhaps that one that 
followed it endured and were not conquered, 
but in the recent decades the South has suc- 
cubed intellectually and spiritually to its 
subjugators, it envies and imitates them, all 
that it asks for is a share of their goods, their 
“prosperity,” and so completely is it whipped 
that it is ignorantly content with the scant 
leavings of the banquet, the crumbs of the 
broken cakes. 











warming pleasure of coffee. 
switch to Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag (caffeine-free) Coffee. 

Just try two weeks of Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag Coffee. 
This is a blend of finest Brazilian and Colombian cof- 
fees with 97% of the tasteless caffeine removed. Drink 


RHEUMATIC 
PAINS? 


@ Those shooting pains that hit you when you move 
suddenly . . . those agonizing rheumatic twinges. . . 
they are aggravated by excess uric acid. 

Your doctor may tell you that one way to cut down 
this uric acid is to give up ordinary coffee, which con- 
tains caffeine, often a producer of uric acid. 

But, this does not mean you must deny yourself the 


It does mean you should 


it morning, noon, night. Watch your uric acid con- 
dition improve. Notice how much better you feel. But 
you'll still be enjoying coffee to your heart’s content. 


Ground or in the Bean... Roasted by Kellogg in Battle Se 
Creek. Vacuum packed. Satisfaction guaranteed, or money back. f 
4 
o 
Sign, Tear Off and Mail This Coupon Now! Pa © 
F oe 
Try Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag Coffee. AS 
Buy from your grocer. Or, send 7 6. 
15 cents in stamps for a can of Pg of +" 8 
Kaffee-Hag. Use this coupon. ev ee 
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SCRIBNER’S 
SCHOOL DIRECTORY 








The second half year offers va- 
cancies at many of the best schools. 
Just fill out the coupon, or write us 


in detail of your wants and we shall 
be glad to offer specific suggestions. 





If you will be interested in a summer 
camp for your-son or daughter, we 
shall be glad to help. 


RICHARD DESHON, Director, 
ScriBNER’S SCHOOL AND 


Corn,” by David Cornel DeJong ( April, 
1932). 


Edward J. O’Brien’s yearly collection 
of short stories has come to be recog- 
nized as the standard work on the sub- 
ject. For his “Best Short Stories of 
1932” he has selected two from Scris- 
NER’s for publication and has singled the 
Magazine out for particular commen- 
dation, saying, “The new mature gener- 
ation is not yet accepted by editors. The 
editorial moles are still grubbing blind- 
ly in the old furrows. ScripNER’s Maca- 
ZINE is a distinguished exception.” 

The stories printed in Mr. O’Brien’s 
book are “Spring Song,” by Meridel Le 
Sueur (May, 1931), and “So Tall the 


John Galsworthy, whose novel 
“Flowering Wilderness” was concluded 
in the November issue of the Magazine, 
has been awarded the Nobel Prize in 
Literature. The novel is now appearing 
in book form. 


“Farewell to Cuba,” the story by 
James Gould Cozzens which appeared 
in the Magazine in November, 193), 
was given the second prize of $250 in 
the O. Henry Memorial Award of 1932. 





Camp SERVICE, 
597 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

















MIDDLE ATLANTIC SCHOOLS 


RIVERDALE s.r, 


Well-Balanced Program. One of the Best College Board Records. 
Athletics, wg por —— — Fire Proof Dormitory. 2th 
Year. For Catalog Addre. 

FRANK 8S. mac KETT, /Zea ? Me ister, Riverdale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


SEMPLE SCHOOL 


Resident and Day. Postyra cate and Junior College courses. Col- 
-_ ¢ Preparatory, Art, Music, Dramatic Art, Secreturial, Domestic 
mce. Country estate. Sp vorts. European affiliated school. 
Mrs. T. Darrin gton Semple, Principal 
351 Riverside Drive, New York City 


OGONTZ #99! For sires 


near PHILADELPHIA 
Traditional grace of finishing school with educational thorough- 
ness. Junior College. General courses. College preparation. 
Home-making Department. 45-acre — Remarkable health 
record. Aydal Hall, girls 7-44. Catal 

ABBY A. SUTHERLAND, Prin., ace School P. O., Pa. 

















NEW ENGLAND SCHOOLS 


Wykeham Rise 


WASHINGTON, CONNECTICUT 


A Country School for Girls 
College Preparatory and Special Courses 
Fanny E. Davies, LL.A., Head Mistress 











SOUTHERN SCHOOLS 


STAUNTO y pI TARY 


Superb disciplinary training equaled by ee exc  - 
Prepares thoroughly for all colleges and for citizenship. 303 gradu 
ates in 116 colleges and universities. Catalog. COL. THOS. H. 
RUSSELL, B.S., LL.D., Pres., Box S, Staunton, Va. 


WARD-BELMONT — JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Graduates accepted with advanced standing in uni 
versities. Music, Physical Education, Home Economics 
Separate Preparatory Scho ol. 

Betmont Hetcats, Box 810, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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“Geoffrey Parsons has done 
something which nobody 
else has ever done.” 

—N. Y. Times. 





Geoffrey Parsons, the author, is a gradu- 
ate of Columbia University and Columbia 
Law School. He is chief editorial write 
for the New York Herald Tribune, and is 
widely known in his profession for his 
breadth of practical knowledge on com 
merce, art, business, politics, etc. 


“HISTORY 


A true history of the world—and what a story it is! It is a crashing symphony 
of creation, the tremendous epic of the emergence and dominance of man, as 
seen by two clear eyes—Science and History. There have been other efforts 
to write a universal history of this globe and of the rdle man has played upon 
it, but for fascination, clearness, compactness, and fairness, none can compare 
with this. This work achieves what others have only attempted. 

Four Handsome Books — 600 Illustrations — Time Charts — 16 Color Pages 


These books are illustrated from every available source. Museums, galleries, scientific expeditions, etc., and authentic 
illustrations to supplement the text. Pictorial maps are plentiful. Especially helpful are a series of unique time-charts 
showing what is happening in different parts of the world at the same stage of history. 


NON-TECHNICAL — DRAMATIC — CONCISE — CONTINUITY — IMPARTIAL 











VOCATION AL. SCHOOLS 
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nn guets won a $2000 prize. Another 
pupil on irned over $5000 in spare time. 
\ Hundreds are selling constantly to lead- 
| ing publishers. 
Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty. 
I) lesson — in writing and marke ting of 
yY the Sh Story and sample copy of 
y WRITER'S MONTHLY free. Write he. 
<= The Home Correspondence School 
i Dept. 64 Springfield, Mass. 
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SCRIBNER’S SCHOOL AND CAMP BUREAU, | 
597 Fifth Ave., New York City. 








Please suggest [] Schools [) Camps | 





Location preferred................ ‘ Bese 
I wish to pay $.... (Tuition, camps, 
$200 to $475; school, $7 50 to $2000.) 
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THE STREAM OF HISTORY IS UNIQUE, ENTERTAINING—A PAGEANT 
OF THE AGES. SIGN THE COUPON AND WE WILL SEND 





YOU FULL INFORMATION. Four handsome volumes, $29.00 Easy monthly terms 


SC. I-33 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FirTH AVENUE AT 48TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Send, without obligation on my part, information concerning Tue STREAM oF HisTorY BY GEOFFREY 
Parsons and your easy payment plan and details about the sets which I have checked: 


CT Barrie _] Kreurnc THACKERAY 
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C) Dickens IBSEN [_] Rooseve.t (_) Turcénierr 
(] Dumas James L) Surtees C) Van Dyke 
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Rosert BRIFFAULT 
AtvaH C. Bessie 





LITERARY SIGN-POSTS 


Reviews of the fifteen latest books 
Edited by Kyle Crichton 


Reviews by 
Epwin SEAVER 
Eur SIEGEL 


Rosert CANTWELL 
Harry SALPETER 

















THE VICTORIAN SUNSET 
by Esmé Wingfield-Stratford 
Morrow. $2.50. 


A defter dissection than Wingfield- 
Stratford’s of that amiable atrocity, Vic- 
torian England, I have not come upon. 
ach stroke of his scalpel neatly exposes 
some fibre of the texture of earnest, com- 
placent humbug. It is better than 
Strachey. Mr. Stratford is witty, but he 
has the wit not to be merely witty. He 
not only exposes the anatomy of an age, 
its form and pressure, but exhibits the 
inner causes of its physiological mecha- 
nism. His touch is at once light and 
searching. He is ruthless without being 
angry. 

The present volume is the second of 
a trilogy. The first presented the tragedy 
of the triumphant Victorian, alias bour- 
geois, alias Puritan, alias Liberal, alias 
Philistine. Overawing as was the osten- 
sible finality of that triumph, its ap- 
parent stability was, in truth, an un- 
stable equilibrium of short duration. No 
secure superstructure can endure for 
long upon a foundation of fictions. Fic- 
tions have a way of collapsing. The 
foundation was already, in the last quar- 
ter of the century, beginning to sag. Mr. 
Stratford shows us the cracks, which 
spread until they became gaping fis- 
sures. He exhibits the successive stages 
of the dilapidation of respectability, in 
the seventies, the eighties, the already 
ominous nineties. 

The tragedy of Victorianism is like- 
wise the tragedy of Americanism, for 
America is, like Victorian England, the 
offspring of the Puritan and his aliases. 
The superstructure may present certain 
differences in feudal England and in 
pioneer America, but the foundations 
are the same. And it is the foundations 
that matter. The sad case of the English 
Victorian should warn the American 
hundred-per-center not to put his faith 
in prices. 

it is curiously illustrative of the pres- 
ent predicament of the English mind 
that Mr. Stratford, for all his exquisite 
analysis and unsurpassed sureness of 
judgment, shares to some perceptible 
extent the very prejudices which he so 
thoroughly dissects. That is the malady 


of present-day English cynicism. As 
who should say: “I know that I am a 
sham, but I count my shams above 
other men’s veracities.” Did not Sir Ar- 
thur Keith lately preconize the uses of 
prejudice? 

Withal, the American could have no 
better guide than Mr. Wingfield-Strat- 
ford to understanding England. His 
work does not appear to have received 
the full measure of attention it deserves. 
Are the wounds of bruised respecta- 
bility and Puritanism still too raw? 

Rosert BriFFAvtt. 


NEVER ASK THE END 
by Isabel Paterson 
Morrow. $2.50. 


Mrs. Paterson’s novel is very much of 
a piece with the attitude of mind she 
employs in her weekly column in The 
Herald Tribune. It is literary, it is 
bright, it is informed throughout with 
light chitchat, epigrammatic witticisms 
and the palatable disillusionment Mrs. 
Dorothy Parker has made so profitable. 
Yet it pretends to more. 

In Paris, three people meet after years 
of separation: two women and a man. 
They have all been married, all are sepa- 
rated from their former spouses, all 
have, in a sense, been scorched by the 
flame and, still moth-like, hover about it. 
Common experience draws them close 
and for a short time they travel together 
—Paris, Belgium, London. Pauline re- 
turns to America, and the remaining 
lady, Marta, achieves a closer intimacy 
with the man, returns to Paris with him, 
then too takes her departure. Burnt-out 
as they all are, their conversation re- 
mains amusing, and we are given to un- 
derstand that it has deeper implications 
than its context. Gradually, the author- 
ess reveals the tangled past lives of her 
three characters, points up their dissimi- 
larities and resemblances, indicates how 
they manage to find each other attrac- 
tive, why they are together. The plot is 
intentionally inconsequential, and the 
deeper implications remain unrealized 
because the authoress has not been able 
to state them convincingly. She remains 
in as much of a muddle as her charac- 
ters. 
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BOOKS FOR LONG 
WINTER EVENINGS 


EMIL LUDWIG’S 


alks With Mussolini 


The author of ‘‘Napoleon”’ and 
“Bismarck” ,by skillful question- 
ing, leads the world’s most spec- 
tacular figure to disclose his 
thoughts on government, man- 
kind, history, destiny, and his 
own career. 8 illustrations. $2.75 


GREEN PEYTON’S 


Black Cabin 


A novel of three young a 
groping for the fullness of life— 
of Marty, eager but afraid; of 
Ann, who offered much and 
seemed to demand nothing; and 
of Julian, who didn’t know what 
he wanted. $2.00 


WALTER D. EDMONDS’ 


rie “Water 


The author of “Rome Haul” 
pictures with vivid colors the 
romance of the building of the 
Erie Canal as seen through the 
eyes of Jerry Fowler. It is a 
story worthy of a place among 
the great novels of America. An 
Atlantic Novel. (Feb. 3) $2.50 


GILBERT SELDES’ 


“Ghe Years of the Locust 
(America, 1929-1932) 


How can we deal with the pres- 
ent and the future if we don’t 
understand what happened in 
1929 and since then? This isa 
fever chart of the depression, 
made in terms of what people 
thought, said, did and believed 
in these years. You will find it 
as interesting as “Our Times” 
and “Only Yesterday.” With 
12 illustrations. (Feb. 3) $3.00 


CHARLES NORDHOFP’ and 
JAMES NORMAN HALL’S 


Mutiny on the Bounty 


A thrilling tale of mutiny, high 
adventure and idyllic days in 
the South Seas. ‘It will give a 
million jaded readers just the 
tale they want.’’— Christopher 
Morley. “A superb achieve- 
ment.’’—New York Times. An 
Atlantic Book. Now in its 50th 
thousand. $2.50 


LITTLE, BROWN AND 
COMPANY Publishers, Boston 
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THE ODYSSEY 
OF HOMER 


The most talked-about book of b 
the winter. A modern transla- Y 
tién of ‘“‘Europe’s first novel” by T. E. Shaw 
the author of Revolt in the 

Desert. The book is designed 

in all its details by Mr. Bruce 

Rocers. “This new rendering 

lays all the rest in the shade.”’— 

Laurence Stallings in the New 

York Sun. At all bookstores. 

$3.50. (Oxford.) 


WAH’KON-TAH 


“Tt is a subtle pattern of moods, b 
and may be a literary event be- Y 
cause of its extraordinary qual- 
ities of style... . Grief, violence, 
weariness, bitterness, frustration 
of love and defeat of tradition, 
serene old age, too, all are re- 
solved into it; making barely a 
change of inflection in the curi- 
ously wild, gamy whirr of a au- 
thor’s English.” —N. Y. Evening 
Post. 360 pages. Illustrated. 
$2.50. (University of Oklahoma 
Press.) 


John Joseph 
Mathews 








INDIAN REMOVAL 


“Here for the first time in com- b 

oye outline and careful detail y 
has the tragic story been told of Grant 

the removal of these Five Civi- 

lized Tribes from their homes in Foreman 

the South to the old Indian Ter- 

ritory. This is not hysteria or 

propaganda, but a real contribu- 

tion to American history written 

in an absorbing, informing way.’ 

—Boston Evening oom 

382 pages. Illustrated. $4.00. 

(University of Oklahoma Press.) 


GROVER CLEVELAND 


A distinguished biography, ex- by 
haustive, scholarly and readable 

—the full story of Cleveland’s Allan Nevins 
career and the background of his 

times. The author has used with 

advantage hundreds of new 

Cleveland letters, diaries, manu- 

scripts and other materials not 

previously available. ‘Most 

vivid and accurate ; one of the best 

all-round biographies yet to ap- 

pear in the United States.”— 

Claude Moore Fuess. 832 pages. 
Tilustrated. $5.00. (Dodd Mead.) 


THE FLYING CARPET 


The exciting story of explora- by 
tions by air from Timbuctoo to 

Borneo, of awowntns and Richard 
head-hunting, the French For- : 

eign Legion and Persian Prin- Halliburton 
cesses. A fresh, happy perform- 
ance—romance and adventure 

in a spirit as vivid and gay as his 

gold and scarlet airplane.—New 

York Times. Illustrated with 80 

Photographs. $3.75. (Bobbs- 

Merrill.) 
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It is impossible to quarrel with a men- 
tal set, but we may quarrel with its re- 
sults. The deepest flaw in this work re- 
mains the authoress’s attitude toward 
her characters, the problem she poses, 
possibly toward life itself. What she has 
here written, under a title culled from 
Elinor Wylie, is part and parcel of an 
unresolved emotional tangle, not con- 
fined to women writers alone, though 
they have been its chief expositors. 
Emily Dickinson, Katherine Mansfield, 
Edna Millay, Miss Wylie, Mrs. Parrot, 
Katherine Brush, Mrs. Parker, Helen 
Grace Carlisle, all have raised the chant 
which the witty Mr. Untermeyer, quot- 
ing from a still wittier source, felt en- 
titled them to enrollment under the ban- 
ner of the “Oh-God-the-Pain-Girls.” 
Mrs. Paterson, in this amusing senti- 
mental novel, now lifts her voice, and a 
more timely theme-song comes to mind: 
“I’m dancing with tears in my eyes .. .” 

Avan C, Bessre. 


ZOLA 
by Henri Barbusse 
Dutton. $3. 

This valuable and provocative, al- 
though somewhat sketchy, book is not 
so much a biography of Zola as an esti- 
mate of the political and social signifi- 
cance of his work, a graph of “the fine 
curve he traced by making literature a 
thing of the earth,” and a call for a con- 
temporary literature, “truly social and 
really revolutionary,” based on the foun- 
dations of Zola’s immense labors. This 
does not mean that Barbusse is not con- 
cerned with the man and the artist. On 
the contrary, his book is the most lucid, 
the most sympathetic and at the same 
time the most genuinely critical study of 
the great naturalist and his writings that 
we have read. 

We can forgive Barbusse for not dish- 
ing up the same old dirt again; what he 
omits of gossip and scandal he more 
than atones for in giving us new docu- 
mentary evidence bearing on the rela- 
tions of Zola and his brilliant contempo- 
raries. The author has had access to the 
considerable dossier of letters received 
by Zola, and these almost entirely un- 
published documents he has used either 
in the form of direct quotations or “in 
order to make certain personalities talk 
as they write.” As a result, such figures 
as Flaubert, Cézanne, Duranty, Ed- 
mond Goncourt, Coppée, Maupassant, 
Huysmans and many others emerge 
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SHERMAN 
FIGHTING PROPHET 


by “The literary surprise of the 
year,’ wrote Fanny Butcher of 
The Chicago Tribune about this 
full-length biography of General 
William T. Sherman. Her opin- 
ion is ec hoed by critics far and 
wide. “Of i immense value to the 
Americam scene.”—N. Y. Sun. 
“A biography of first impor- 
tance.”—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
$3.50. (Harcourt Brace.) 





Lloyd Lewis 








MEN AGAINST 
DEATH 
How the modern death fighters 


by are struggling to keep human be- 

Paul De Kruif ings from dying. The author of 
Microbe Hunters has again writ- 

ten what the New York Herald 

Tribune calls ‘“‘a fascinating nar- 

rative, a proud record, mag- 

nificently told.” “‘ More exciting 

than a_ novel.”—Philadelphia 

Ledger. $3.50. (Harcourt Brace.) 











THE ANATOMY 
OF BIBLIOMANIA 


This * ‘great feast for book lov- 
ers”’ is now available in one 854- 
page volume. All the material of 
the original two-volume edition 
is here presented, at just half the 
price of that edition. “Of all the 
books in praise of books ever 
written,” says The Allantic 
Monthly, ‘this is the most com- 
prehensive and best.” $7.50. 
(Scribners.) 


by 
Holbrook 
Jackson 


AMID THESE STORMS 


by These “Thoughts and Adven- 

tures’”—mostly the latter—are 

Winston S. | stirring chapters from the life of 
Churchill 











a man of action. “I doubt if any 
living man could better it... . 
All the old gusto and verve are 
there; the lucid and the colored 
narrative; the portraiture in a 
few strokes... the by-play of 
wit and humor; the felicities of 
phrase; the occasional devastat- 
ing slashes. . .. Mr. Churchill at 
his best is peer of anybody.”— 
Henry W. Bunn in The New 
York Sun. $3.50. (Scribners.) 


THE STORY OF 
MY LIFE 


by 


Clarence 
Darrow 


A new edition of a famous auto- 
biography, containing all the 
original material, along with a 
new chapter in which Mr. Dar- 
row discusses, for the first time, 
the famous Massie trial in 
Honolulu in which he was coun- 
sel for the defense. Profusely al- 
lustrated. $3.50. (Scribners.) 
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THE COMING STRUGGLE 
FOR POWER 


“John Strachey gives a more by 
brilliant and illuminating anal- 

ysis of the growth and decline of John 
capitalist society than any other Strachey 
member of his generation.”— 

New Leader. “A contribution 

which will live when Recovery is 

lony forgotten.’’—S pectator. 


$3.00. (Covici-Friede.) 


A GOODLY 
HERITAGE 


Vritten with gayety, wit and by 
rvation, in an admirable lit- 
v age .,. it is an engross- Mary Ellen 
ind, at times, amazing nar- 
ve of the life in what still re- Chase 
ved im many respects a 
oneer community up to a 
rter century ago.”—Arthur 
in in Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature. Illustrated. $3.00. 
(Holt.) 


SARDINIAN 
SIDESHOW 


Now and then, along comes a by 
book with a multitude of appeals. 


Such a book is “Sardinian Side- Amelie Posse- 


show” and, as is often the case, 
it defies description. “Its hu- 
mor, originality, and verve, as 
well as its broad human outlook 
remind one irresistibly of Axel 
Munthe’s ‘The Story of San 
Michele.’ ”” — London Times. 
$3.00. (Dutton.) 


Brazdova 


THE STORY 
OF BERMUDA 


Wittram Lyon PHELpPs calls it b 

“an ideal book on the subject. y 
To —_ — a there, it Hudson 
will be full of delightful reminis- 

cences. Those who have never Strode 
been there, upon seeing this 
book, will immediately look up 
sailings. The publishers have 
made the volume a work of art.” 
75 exquisite full-page photo- 
graphs. $5.00. (Harrison Smith 
and Robert Haas.) 


? 


Publishers of many Broadcast 

and Recorded Hits invite known 

and unknown Authors and Composers 

to submit song-poems, songs and musical com- 


sitions for immediate publication. Send MSS. 
ETER DEREK LTD., Music Publishers 
M. S, 108, Charing X Rd., LONDON, w.c.2 





—all different—can be built with the 


TEN MILLION 


STORY 
P L O u =) Booklet free 


GAGNON CO., 794A Union Ins. Bidg., 


aid of PLOT GENIE. Endorsed b 


editors and American Fiction Guild, 
widely used by successful authors and 
Motion Picture Studios. Equally val- 
uable to professional or new writer. 





Los Angeles 
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from his book with startling vividness 
and accuracy. 

In Zola’s evolution—from L’Assom- 
moir to ]’Accuse—Barbusse sees the 
transition from literature to socialism, 
from the man of letters to the man, 
from the illusory objectivism of natural- 
ism to the realization of the author as a 
worker in the revolutionary vanguard 
of humanity. “It will be a long time,” 
writes Barbusse, “before a definitive 
technical judgment can be passed on 
the work reared by Zola’s hands. . . . 
But already we must rank him among 
the writers who, being more than 
writers, convinced that a truth is a bene- 
fit to civilization, stretched out their 


hands to the men of their time, and did | 
it with enough power and radiance to | 


make this grand gesture a gesture of 
helpfulness.” 


EpwIn SEAVER. 


SELECTED ESSAYS: 1917-1932 
by T. S. Eliot. 
Harcourt, Brace. 


JOHN DRYDEN 
by T. S. Eliot 
Holliday. $1.50. 

I cannot say much for the critical 
work of the contemporaneously re- 
nowned Mr. T. S. Eliot. I see his critical 
equipment as annoyingly inadequate. I 
don’t think, generally, he is fair to liter- 
ary beauty; and this, really, is disabling. 
Mr. Eliot is not learned. He has a most 
successful show of learning. He knows 
how to use his bibliographical resources 
with the most cunning economy. He can 
make one perception do triple-work if 
need be. His mind, as I observe it, is 
proudly cold, pompously bleak, like a 
dowager of 1850 England, a dowager 
gone sour. 

Mr. Eliot sees poetry as something 
like tile-setting or necklace making. As 
a writer of verse, he has made it his 
business to be a mightily adroit syllable- 
adjuster, vowel-and -consonant - regi- 
menter. He looks on literature generally 
as if it were a big, spiritual job, to be 
gone at with charts and blue-prints. He 
has made an asthetics out of timidity. 
He has constructed critical theories out 
of personal incompletenesses. 

And therefore, it is to be looked for 
that he (page 279 of the Essays) scold 
Blake, while going through the custom- 
ary contemporary encomiums of that 
accurate, wild man. It is to be expected 
that he miss the essence of Swinburne in 
the much-praised essay on that poet of 


$3.50. 


INVITATION 
TO THE WALTZ 
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by “Miss Lehmann has caught a 

golden moment in a young girl’s 
life and rendered it so exqui- 
sitely, with such a light sure 
touch, that this book more than 
anything she has written in the * 
past must seal the fact that here 
indeed is a true artist.’’—Boston 
Evening Transcript. $2.00. 
(Holt.) 


Rosamond 
Lehmann 


THE BRIGHT 
LAND 


by The stormy life of a pioneer 
woman, shy but fearless par- 
ticipant in the winning of the 
Vest. “Far and away her best 
book.’’—Chicago News. ““A - 
tinguished success.... The ¢ 
mosphere is as authentic as it is 
vivid. Each character springs to 
life the moment that it appears 
on the page.’’—Samuel Hopkins 
Adams. $2.50. (Houghton.) 


Janet 
Ayer 
Fairbank 








LIGHT IN 





AUGUST 


by author of Sanctuary, etc. 


one “Light in August is by any stand- 
William ard a remarkable book. It will 
Faulkner puzzle many readers, it will shock 
many readers, it will terrify 
many readers if they are honest 
in their reading. But I think 
that no one can deny it the praise 
of life caught in its intensities 
both good and bad.”—HeENry 
Sewet Cansy, The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature. 4th printing. 
$2.50. (Harrison Smith and 
Robert Haas.) 


The National Best Seller, by the 
author of the Pulitzer Prize 
novel, The Good Earth. “In all 
ways as simple, as perceptive and 
as fine as Toe Goop Eartn, and 
with even a sharper cutting edge. 
Indeed Sons, because it is more 
modern, closer to the times, has, 
I think, an even greater appeal.” 
—Joseph Henry Jackson, San 
Francisco Chronicle. $2.50 every- 
where. (John Day.) 
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FLOWERING 
WILDERNESS 


by In the love story of Dinny Cher- 
rell are mirrored the passions 
John and emotions of the present day. 
Galsworthy Into it enter, also, many of the 
characters who first appeared in 
Maid in Waiting. As always, 
Mr. Galsworthy skillfully depicts 
a social background and its in- 
fluence upon the destinies of in- 
dividual men and women. $2.50. 
(Scribners.) 
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SCRIBNER’S 
SCHOOL DIRECTORY 








It is not too late to enter your son or 
daughter in most of the better private 
schools for the second half year. 
Summer camps for children should be 
carefully selected. Why not ask us for 
suggestions so that you may investigate 
camps leisurely and thoroughly? 

Let us know details of your educational 
needs, and we shall be glad to offer 
concrete suggestions. 


Ricuarp Desuon, Director 


SCRIBNER’S SCHOOL AND CAMP 
SERVICE 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York City 











MIDDLE ATLANTIC SCHOOLS 


RIVERDALE sccm, 


Well-Balanced Program. One of the Best College Board Records. 
Athletics, Student Activities, Music. Fire Proof Dormitory. 26th 
Year. For Catalog Address— 

FRANK 8. HACKETT, //ead Master, Riverdale-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


SEMPLE SCHOOL 


Revitone and Day. Postgraduate and Junior College courses. Col- 
wae Preparatury, Art, Music, Dramatic Art, Secretarial, Domestic 
Science. Country estate. Sports. European affiliated school. 
Mrs. T. Darrington Semple, Principal 
351 Riverside Drive, New York City. 


OGONTZ 5SSHOoL For iris 


near PHILADELPHIA 
Traditional grace of finishing school with educational thorough- 
ness. Junior College. General courses. College preparation. 
Home-making Department. 45-acre campus. Remarkable health 
record. Aydal Hall, girls 7-14. Catalo; 

ABBY A. SUTHERLAND, Prin., Ogontz School P. O., Pa. 























SOUTHERN SCHOOLS 





TAUNTO MILITARY 


ACADEMY 
Superb disciplinary training equaled by academic excellence. 
Prepares thoroughly for all colleges and for citizenship. 303 gradu- 
ates in 116 colleges and universities. Catalog. CoOL. THOS. H. 
RUNSELL, B.S., LL.D., Pres., Box S, Staunton, Va. 


WARD-BELMONT — JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Graduates accepted with advanced standing in uni- 
versities. Music, Physical Education, Home Economics. 
Separate Preparatory School. 

Betmont Hetcuts, Box 810, NASHVILLE, TENN. 











SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


High School Course 
Te} 2 as You can 


this simplified High 
cent hool Course: at home 





AMERICAN SCHOOL 
H-295 Drexel Ave. & 58th St. © AS 1923 CHICAGO 











VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


pil wona no geeee prize. Another 

po pe ate $5000 in spare time. 

jundreds are ae constantly to lead- 
ing publishers. 





Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty, 
course in writing and marketin ng ot 
the Short-Story and sample copy of 
We WRITER’S MONTHLY free. ey ~ ody. 
<= The Home Correspondence Schoo 
Esenwein ) Dept. Springfield, Mass. 
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Scripner’s ScHoo. AND Camp Bureau, | 
597 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Please suggest [[] Schools [] Camps 
for my. . .named 

age..... Religion 

Location preferred 

I wish to pay $ (Tuition, camps, 
$200 to $475; school, $750 to $2000.) 
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gorgeous blurs and profound confu- 
sions. It is not to be wondered at that 
Mr. Eliot should sneer at Hazlitt, who 
put blood, play, shouts and discerning 
animality in his criticism. It is to be 
taken for granted that again and again 
Mr. Eliot should not see poetry where 


it 


really is, just because this poetry does- 


n’t pleasantly correspond with Mr. Eli- 
ot’s ritualistic mind. It is to be expected 
that Mr. Eliot see no poetry in Carl 


Sandburg, for Mr. 


Sandburg’s real 


poetry doesn’t have those sacerdotal 
primnesses that our critic now affects; 
that Mr. Eliot should be at war with 
Mr. Mencken, for the Maryland war- 
rior, though no longer the attention- 
compelling belletristic battler of once, 
deals with literature as belonging to the 
world of football-stadiums, crowded 
five-and-tens anda shriek every second; 
and that Eliot see G. B. Shaw as being 
literarily not so much, for Mr. E. is not 
interested in literature for itself and 
since, it seems, some of Shaw’s ideas 
give him a bad time, he cannot see the 
permanent speedy, agile beauty of the 
prose beyond these ideas. 


It all comes to this: In the business of 


being comfortable in the midst of uni- 
versal swirls, mental fallings of bricks, 
disgusts that spread over a continent, 
United States youth got hold of a bum 
steer. For Mr. Eliot came along promis- 
ing order, a controlled, sedate inward 
procedure. He promised that china 
would no longer fall, bulls go wild, and 
vulgar, alien males, armed with cutlery, 
pursue of a quiet, Sunday morning, 


their running, screaming wives. 


So 


American youth was allured and much 
of it fell. Eliot became an intellectual 
potentate, for he promised peace. And 
now, we have intimations from the last 
of the incessantly blossoming and ram- 
pageous generations that it is a false 
peace; one that comes out of crippled 
perceptions and well-behaved, impres- 
sive weakness.—And every new gener- 
ation, in the high-time of its newness, 


is 


right about one thing, anyway. 
Ext Srece. 


THE SLEEPWALKERS 
By Hermann Broch 


Translated by Willa and Edwin Muir 


Little, Brown. $3. 
There are three hefty novels in this 


volume, one dealing with the life of the 
German nobility, one with the pre-war 
middle class, and one with the period of 


( Continued on page 11) 





Flying Hish 
in the 18th Century 


p= JEFFRIES, physician and scientist, 
was born in Boston toward the middle of 
the eighteenth century. Having graduated 
from Harvard in 1763, he received a medical 
degree from Marischal College, Aberdeen, Sc 
land, when he had just turned twenty -five, 
Throughout the Revolution he was a loyalis 
serving as a surgeon for the British troops, : 

at the end of the war he returned to Engla: 
But it was as a scientist, rather than as 
—. that he was to become greatly « 
tinguished. 

He became very much interested in the the 
new science of “levitation,” and he seems 
have been the first to attempt to gather scien. 
tific data of the free air. His first flight took 
place on Nov. 30, 1784, in the presence of 
Prince of Wales and other notables of London, 
Jeffries and his companion stepped into the c: 
of the balloon, rose a few yards, then, descen 
ing, affixed oars with which it was hoped 
steer the craft. Rising, they bumped against 
the top of a chimney, but ultimately cleared all 
obstacles and in a few moments were above the 
city streets crowded with people. Jeffries had 
provided himself with thermometer, barometer, 
electrometer, hydrometer, timepiece, marincr’s 
compass, telescope, several yards of thin rib on, 
a sharp knife, scissors, a small phial two-thirds 
full of common water, and six four-ounce bottles 
filled with distilled water, with glass stoppers 
and numbered, so that they could be emptied 
and afterwards corked at different elevations. 
Twelve observations of temperature, pressure, 
and humidity were made. They constitute the 
first scientific data for free air, to a height of 
9,309 feet. The values agree closely with mod- 
ern determinations. 

The second voyage, across the English Chan- 
nel, is the one commonly associated with Jef- 
fries. At 1 P.M. on January 7, 1785, the ascent 
was begun, Jeffries accompanied by his usual 
companion, Blanchard. In fifteen minutes the 
balloon had risen about half a mile and it was 
necessary to untwist the tubes to prevent undue 
expansion of the balloon. At 1:50 the tubes 
were again twisted, the aviators being one- 
third of the way over and the balloon falling. 
Casting out the sand ballast, they rose again, 
and at 2 o'clock were nearly half way across. At 
2:15 the balloon started to fall, and it was neces- 


sary to cast away the wings, the ornaments of 


the car, and all the apparatus but the barom- 
eter. At 2:30 the balloon was only about three- 
fourths distended and was falling. Biscuits, ap- 
ples, oars were thrown out, then the anchors 
and cords; then the outer clothes of the occu- 
pants. They were beneath the level of the 
French cliffs, about five miles from shore, when 
suddenly they were carried upward to a greater 
height than previously experienced. At 4 
o’clock the adventurers landed in the forest of 
Guines not far from Ardres, and were enthusi- 
astically conveyed to Calais. They were given 
the freedom of the city, passed on to Paris 
where they were féted for pc days, receiving 
the compliments of the King. 

Returning to Boston about 1790, Jeffries es- 
tablished a large practice which was profitable 
until his death in 1819. 


E foregoing is a condensation of the biographicz 

sketch of this unusual man, which appears in the just- 
published Volume X of the Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy. There are hundreds of such human interest nar- 
ratives in each volume of this work, which, when complet 
will contain the life-stories of over 14,000 men and won 
who have contributed something of interest or importaice 
to the story of the making of America. 


Full details about the Dictionary may 
be had from the publishers: 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SO} 
597 Fifth Avenue New York 
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confusion during the war. The three 
parts are related, not so much because 
the same characters figure in them as be- 
cause they illustrate different aspects of 
the same theme. For The Sleepwalkers 
is planned on the scale of the epic, and 
Herr Broch (this is his first novel—or, 
to be accurate, his first three novels) has 
worked out an elaborate theory of soci- 
ety in terms of fiction. 

he theory is more interesting than 
the novel. Joachaim von Pasenow, hero 
of the first book, The Romantic, is 
presented as being bewildered by reality, 
maxing an ineffectual attempt to escape 
frorn the traditional life of his class and 
finally capitulating by marrying a girl 
his parents have chosen for him. August 











ao lag jaf — 
The Taking of Omens 

When we speak of the inauguration of a presi- 
dent we use a word that carries us back to an- 
cient times when people believed in omens and 
looked for them on every important occasion. 
Latin augur meant a member of the highest class 
of official diviners of ancient Rome, whose duty 
it was to observe and interpret the omens, such 
as the flight of birds, at the time of any impor- 
tant event. Inaugurare meant “to take omens” 
before entering upon a critical undertaking, such 
as the proclamation of an Emperor. From this is 
derived English inaugurate. There are thousands 
of such stories about the origins of English words 
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Esch, the central figure of The Anarch- 
ist, likewise recoils from reality, al- 
though in a different sense. A minor of- 
ficial, he is unable to adjust himself to 
his environment, and turns from one 
kind of activity to another—all pains- 
takingly described—in his effort to find 
a way out. With Huguenau, in The 
Realist, Herr Broch’s purpose becomes 
clearer, for Huguenau, a deserter from 
the army, ruthless, self-seeking, undis- 
turbed by moral questionings, is unlike 
the others in that he is not beaten by so- 
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ciety. Both Von Pasenow and Esch, the 
author implies, are “the sleepwalkers”; 
Pasenow in his desire to escape reality 
and Esch in his desire to change it. Only 
Huguenau, who is willing to commit 
murder almost as a matter of course, is 
able to rise as an unconfused individual. 

Huguenau, in fact, is none other than 
the old Nietzschean superman in mod- 
ern dress, and there are echoes of 
Nietzsche, particularly in an essay on 
the transvaluation of values, all through 
the novels. Several years ago Wyndham 
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grained human complications. 
as full of character as a Connecticut pas- 
ture is packed with boulders. . . . i 
praise a novel that is realistic without being cantan- 
kerous and thoroughly American in its gusto and 
shrewdness.” —Henry Seidel Canby. 
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The Kennel Murder Case 
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S. S. Van Dine 
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After an absence of two years Philo 
Vance returns to the pursuit of criminals 
in a story that matches his most famous 
exploits. The story moves swiftly, one 
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by John Galsworthy 
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$2.50 


a great novelist.’'"—London Daily Telegraph. 
“ 


Our Times: 1909-1914 ; 
by Mark Sullivan 


‘This fourth volume of the ‘Our Times’ series is the best of them all so far. It has all the 
merits of the previous volumes.’’—Boston Herald. Illustrated. $3.75 
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Death in the Afternoon 
by Ernest Hemingway 


“He has written a great book, so loving of an art and so strong in its emotion.” 
—Lewis Gannett in The New York Herald Tribune. Illustrated. $3.50 
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Lewis raised the question as to why so 
challenging a concept as the superman 
had not stimulated the poets of Europe, 
and it may be that The Sleepwalkers 
suggests an answer. For Huguenau, as 
a symbol of power, never quite possesses 
the significance the author attributes to 
him, too often seeming merely odd and 
grotesque when Herr Broch would have 
us believe he is being amoral and pur- 
poseful. Moreover, if the author takes 
Huguenau’s “success”—the acquisition 
of wealth—seriously, and means that 
Huguenau is a minor superman because 
he has achieved it, the book hardly de- 
serves its metaphysical structure. If he 
is being satiric about his hero’s success, 
then the book is much too long. 
Rosert CANTWELL. 


OTHER FINE BOOKS 


One Arm Sutton, By May.-Gen. F. A. Sut- 
ton. The Viking Press. $2.50.—Mr. Sutton 
is the glorious company of Lawrence of Arabia, 
Boleslavski, Major Yeats-Brown and the other 
soldiers of fortune who got their start in the 
World War or in the wreckage that came after 
it. His experiences in Siberia and China assay at 
least one thrill per page. 
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Outver’s SECRETARY. JOHN MILTON IN AN 
Era oF Revoit, By Dora Newt RayMonp. 
Vinton, Balch. $3.50.—This excellent book 
vill interest many readers in addition to those 

ho will read it because they are concerned 
bout John Milton. It is a case history of an in- 
tcllectual whose activities for several years were 

) the service of a revolutionary government. 
Milton was, as who does not know, a pam- 
hleteer. He was employed by Cromwell to 

anslate dispatches from and to foreign govern- 
vents and also to write blasts against the ene- 

ies of the Commonwealth. He was none too 
rupulous in this latter activity, for he would 
sop pretty low to vilify an opponent and his 
guments were of the catch-as-catch-can vari- 


ty. It was only by a stroke of luck that he es- | 
ped execution when the Restoration came, | 


ir one of his famous exploits was to justify the 
heading of Charles I. All this business is 
ither remote from our day except in one par- 
cular: by reading Milton’s history we can sce 
hat will happen to our intellectuals if they be- 


sme the paid propagandists of a revolutionary | 


»vernment, even though they happen to be- 
eve in the righteousness of the government. 
Cc. #. G, 


I'tt Terr You Everytuinse, sy J. B. Priest- 
iY AND GERALD Bu.tett. Macmillan. $2.— 
lwo well-known authors toss off a nonsensical 
mystery-adventure story, about a steel casket, 
a gullible young man, a thrillingly lovely girl 
and an assortment of “conspirators.” It has the 

neral semblance of a light novel but there are 
hunks of lead in its shoes. 


GERMAN SUMMER, BY CoRNELIA S. PARKER. 
Liveright. $3.50——Last summer the peri- 
patetic Mrs. Parker and her fifteen-year-old 


daughter had a glorious time travelling up and | 


down the rivers of Germany and Austria in 
a Faltboot, or collapsible boat, a kind of 
aquatic opera hat. Not only do they have a 
glorious time but they have passed on to li- 
brary-chain adventurers a lively, colorful and 
instructive travel book sprinkled with interest- 
ing illustrations from photographs. 


Pustic Faces, By Harotp NICHOLSON. 
Houghton Mifflin. $2.50.—It happens in 
1939, so the Nicholson imagination works 
overtime. A rocket plane, an atomic bomb, a 
clever woman and some pompous politicians 
afford some good situations and much spark- 
ling conversation. By and large a useless waste 
of good paper. 


THe KENNEL Murper Case, sy S. S. Van 





Dine. Scribners. $2.—The new exploit of 
Philo Vance, absent two years from the mystery | 
lists. Philo, specializing this time in Chinese 
ceramics and Scottish terriers, solves two 
narsty murders—with a highly unusual dé- | 
nouement. 


Tue Butpincton or Biup, sy H. G. WELLS. | 
Macmillan. $2.50.—The life history of a man 
who always jumped away from realities and 
dramatized himself to a total loss. Don’t be 
misled by the title. It’s solid stuff, and Wells 
at his most readable. 


Murver aT Monte Carto, sy E. Pxiturps 
OppenHemM. Little Brown. $2.—What hap- 
pened when American gangsters left their na- 
tive heath and “shot the works” in Monaco— 
a case of spoiling the Egyptians. Lots of excite- 
ment, told in the suave Oppenheim manner 
that has so often made fictional sows’ ears into | 
lovely silk purses. | 


Firry Years (1882-1932), By a NuMBER OF 
DistincuisHED British Lapies AND GENTLE- 
MEN, WITH A FoREwoRD BY GEORGE MACAULAY 


Trevetyan, O.M. Dial Press—The end of 
the Victorian age as it looks to those who lived 
through it. A pleasant collection of reminis- 
cences on a great variety of topics, with excel- 
lent illustrations. 


THe Roman Way, By EpirH HamMILTon. 
Norton. $3.—The same brilliant scholarship 
and invigorating literary style that made The 
Greek Way so rewarding is here lavishly ex- 
pended on a people not nearly so interesting— 
perhaps because they were so much like our- 
selves. One of the few books of 1932 that every 
intelligent person really must read. 


LanpD OF CHECKERBOARD FAMILIES, BY AR- 
THUR J. BurKs. Coward McCann. $2.50.— 
The author is an ex-marine and his book re- 
counts the wild experiences of two years as a 


leatherneck in the fever, reptile, and bandit- 
ridden Santo Domingo. If yéu want thrills— 
here they are in huge quantities. 


Mr. Cnitvester’s Daucurers, sy Epirn 
Ouivier. Viking Press. $2.50.—Mr. Chil- 
vester would live in the past, and when he 
came up against modernity as exemplified in 
“drains” for his Christopher Wren house on 
the cathedral close, tragedy stalked. A quiet 
novel, running strong and deep beneath its 
calm and polished surface. 


Tue Last Apam, sy James Gou_p CozzeEns. 
Harcourt, Brace. $2.50.—The story of George 
Bull, G.P., Health Officer, “horse doctor” and 
in the old sense, natural man. He 
monolithic, above the Connecticut countryside 
in which he loved, hated, 
reviled. The promise of Mr. Cozzens's success- 
ful S.S. San Pedro is here richly fulfilled. (The 
January Book of the Month.) 
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A bookrack, which conveniently holds all the volumes, is 


extra cost. 


tHE SCRIBNER RADIO MUSIC LIBRARY 


The radio has changed all of this, the turn of a dial enables any one, 


The 
Scribner 


R a dlio A [ LISIC 
Library 





USIC came into its own, as the 

fine art which makes the great 
est appeal to the imagination, with 
the coming of radio. The works of 
famous painters and sculptors can be 
reproduced on the printed page to 
please the eyes of those who may not 
see the originals, but the creations of 
classic and modern masters of music 
can only be brought to life through 
the medium of sy mphonic_orches 
tras, chamber-music organizations, 
or the individual performances of 
celebrated singers or instrumental 
virtuosi. As music performances of 
this kind were limited to the great 
cities of the United States, apprecia- 
tion of the master works of music 
was something confined entirely to 
music lovers whose residence in or 
proximity to large cities made it 
possible for them to attend concerts. 





whether he be located in 





Alaska or in the southernmost part of Florida, to hear at almost any hour of the day or night music 
which would never reach his ears were it not that Science has provided him with the radio receiver 
with which to draw distant sounds through the ether. For the radio listener who plays the piano 
or sings, the SCRIBNER RADIO MUSIC LIBRARY is a work both unique and timely—unique 
because it is the first and only work of its kind, timely because it supplies a need which has been 
urgently felt. 


AN INEXHAUSTIBLE MINE OF GOOD MUSIC 


With all the master creations, in every field of music, being constantly heard over the air, it is small 
wonder that amateur pianists and singers have felt the desire to play many of these compositions— 
and then have discovered that it was not only difficult to assemble the music, but that it was also 
prohibitive in cost. The Scribner Radio Music Library has come to their rescue, presenting a ma- 
jority of the musical masterpieces heard over the radio, arranged with a view to the ability of the 
average performer, and compactly housed in eight systematized volumes at a price within reach of 
every one. It was, in fact, the musical director of one of the greatest broadcasting stations who 
made the comment to its editor that the Scribner Radio Music Library was both unique and timely 


A MUSICAL GUIDE TO EACH OF THE VOLUMES 


The Scribner Radio Music Library is made up of eight volumes, each containing about 256 pages, 
six volumes being devoted to piano music and two volumes to songs. There are in all 645 composi- 
tions, of which 366 are arranged for the piano and 279 for singing. Send for the 28-page handsome 
brochure that has been prepared and may be had for the asking. 


INVALUABLE TO PIANIST OR SINGER 








8 volumes 
2050 pages 
645 compositions 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FirrH AVENUE AT 48TH STREET, NEW YORK SC. 2-33 
Send, without obligation on my part, information concerning the Scrrpner Rapio 

Music Lrprary and your easy payment plan. Also send details about the sets which 

I have checked: 
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Miracle 


Hts little hands hold the instrument 
tightly; his small, confident voice 
speaks eagerly into the mouthpiece. 
And as simply as that, he talks to 
his friend who lives around the cor- 
ner, or to his Granny in a distant 
city . . . achievements which, not 
sO many years ago, would have 
seemed miraculous. 

These miracles he takes as a mat- 
ter of course, in the stride of his 
carefree days. You yourself probably 
accept the telephone just as casu- 
ally. Seldom do you realize what ex- 
traordinary powers it gives you. You 


Worker, 


use it daily for a dozen different 
purposes. For friendly chats. For 
business calls. To save steps, time 
and trouble. To be many places, do 
many things, visit many people, 
without so much as moving from 
the living room of your home or 
the desk in your office. 

At this very moment, somewhere, 
your voice would be the most wel- 
come music in the world. Some one 
would find happiness in knowing 
where you are and how you are. 


AGE 8 


Some one would say gratefully, sin- 
cerely—“I was wishing you'd call.” 

From among more than seventeen 
million telephones in this country, 
the very one you want will be con- 
nected quickly and efficiently with 
the telephone in your home or office. 

Your telephone is the modern mir- 
acle which permits you to range 
where you will—talk with whom 
you will. It is yours to use at any 
hour of the day or night. 
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